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Text Trans. 
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I. Tug Appvuction or Harena, . ‘ ; £o EOD 


Ronan and the Grey Man of Luachair had been slain by 
Fionn. "Their sons, Aodh Rinn and Conan, had made peace 
with Fionn and joined his Fiana. [Fionn distrusted such 
reconciliations ; and in this story he appears to contrive the 
death of Aodh and Conan.] Aodh had retired to live in his 
stronghold. His daughter Eargna alone bore him company. 
He loved her dearly ; and lest he should have to part with 
her, he proclaimed his resolve to kill any hero who should 
ask her of him to wife. His special vanity was to pride 
himself on fidelity to his vows. The wife of Conan died, 
and Fionn took the opportunity of advising Conan to marry 
Eargna [expecting his death or Aodh's to be the result of 
the suit]. Conan went wooing, and brought with him a 
strong armed force supplied by Fionn. It happened that 
Aodh just then was away from home. Conan carried off 
the girl and made her his wife. Aodh, returning, declared 
himself satisfied with the match. There had been no suit. 
His vow therefore remained intact, and Fionn's design was 
frustrated. Aodh returned to the Fiana, and took occasion 
in Fionn's presence to boast of his unbroken vows. Fionn 
understood the cause of the boast, and turned it to advan- 
tage. He replied by taunting Aodh with having allowed 
the abduction of his daughter, and having neglected to 
punish the offender. The truth of the taunt was undeniable. 
Aodh in his anger could only say that he would kill Conan. 
Fionn desired no mere feud, but an instant?duel. He there- 
fore besought Aodh to be satisfied with lawful compensation 
for the wrong. Meanwhile Conan had lost his bride. She 
was taken from him by Oisin son of Fionn. Mad with 
jealousy, he was not likely to pay compensation for a stolen 
wife. He refused to pay; and Aodh’s only alternative was 
a challenge to combat. The duel resulted in the death of 
both heroes. Those who allowed the quarrel to take place 
are denounced by the poet, who has in mind no doubt the 
part played by Fionn. It is a story devoted to the dark side 
of Fionn’s character. 
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Il. 


Int. 


IV. 


CONTENTS AND ARGUMENT. 


Fronn’s Foray To Tara, s; a : 


At a feast which Fionn and his friends attended in Tara, 
Cormae the king, having drunk deep, challenged Fionn to 
a duel. Fionn put aside the challenge, reminding the king 
of his il] success in former quarrels. Cormac retorted with 
the victory of his father over Fionn’s father. This opening 
of the old wound provoked a bitter discussion, which would 
have ended in blows, had not Ciothruaidh the musician 
interposed with his chant. Fionn and Cormac parted to 
prepare for war. Fionn made an alliance with Aonghus 
the god of Brugh. He then raided the lands of Tara and 
carried off Cormac’s cattle—the usual form of a challenge 
to war. Cormac came in pursuit. Aonghus alone tended 
the prey, leaving the Fiana free to face the king. They 
defeated Cormac, and captured his,son Cairbre, refusing to 
release Cairbre until the king should ‘‘ go under the fork of 
the caldron." But lest the story should represent the 
king of Ireland as subject to Fionn, it makes Fionn mag- 
nanimous enough to go himself under the fork at the same 
time. 


Tur Rowan-TREE or CLONFERT, : 


Goll, having gone to war with Fionn, retires into South 
Connacht, his own country, and keeps guard on the fords of 
the Shannon. Fionn reaches the river by night, and hears 
the mighty sound of Goll's snoring, for, worn out with many 
watches, Goll had at length fallen asleep. Crossing the 
river alone, Fionn comes up to his sleeping enemy and 
stands over him with drawn sword.  Goll awakes and 
grasps his spear. Fionn calmly reminds him: ‘ Long since 
I might have cut off thy head," and tells him to prepare for 
battle. At this moment, a large body of Goll’s forces take 
their stand between Fionn and the river. It is Fionn now 
who is at the mercy of his enemy ; but Goll repays the debt 
by escorting Fionn safely back to his army. Then the 
battle begins, and in the end Goll is forced to retreat. He 
makes a stout defence, and draws off in good order. 


Turk BATTLE or CRoNNMHÓIN, . : : : 


'The story of the previous lay retold. "This is a later 
version. Fionn has to arm Goll for the combat, Goll 
being evidently seen as a mail-clad knight of the Norman 
period. Except for the sleeping episode, which takes a new 
form, the tale consists mainly of a list of the divisions of 
the Fiana and their fortunes in the battle. Goll inflicts 
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IV.— (continued). 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VE 


terrible loss on them all and suffers none, but is never- 
theless driven from the field. The topography is no less 
lacking in verisimilitude. Fionn attacks Goll from the 
south, and drives him across the Shannon, apparently as 
far as ** Dovea," now a village in Tipperary. 


Tue Baruna or OrsiN's Heap, " ; : 


Oisin laments his better days, and tells of the hidden 
treasures of the Fiana. The occasion is the washing of 
his head by a woman, possibly a traditional rite of pagan 
significance. The poet sets it in contrast to baptism. 


Tug Fray at Loca Lure, : : : 


A conflict between some of the Fiana and some of 
Cormac’s people. The Fiana are victorious. The cause 
is afterwards referred to Cormac’s judges, who decide in 
favour of the Fiana. 


CaorLrE's Miscuter-Maxine, . : : : 


Fionn is with Cormac at Tara, where he is apparently 
held as a hostage. Caoilte keeps up a sort of freakish 
warfare in the country, setting loose calves and horses, 
burning mills and kilns, &e. “Then he enters Tara, 
where he disguises himself as a candle-bearer to the 
king, and continues the series of vexatious pranks 
indoors. Next day he asks Cormac to fix a ransom 
for Fionn, whose release was doubtless the object 
of the previous performances. Cormac thinks that so 
clever a champion should get an appropriate task, and 
the ransom claimed is one or a pair of various kinds of 
wild beast or bird. Caoilte, the swift-footed, succeeds in 
performing the task. The list of animals is much smaller 
here than in the Dean of Lismore’s version. 


Tue Crane-Bac, " : : 4 : 


Aoife daughter of Dealbhaoth (a divinity) was changed 
into a crane by her jealous rival Iuchra. The crane 
lived and died in the household of Manannan; and by 
him its skin was made into a magic bag, of which the 
contents were visible only at high water. The poem, 
which is incomplete, goes on to name the owners of this 
treasure in succession to Manannan. The Crane-bag is 
mentioned in the Macgnimartha, but the special interest 
attaching to it is obscure. 
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Text Trans. 


Gorr's MALEDICTION, 


Goll, at his last stand, leaves his curse on the House 
of Baoisgne. 


. Gorrz's Partine WITH HIS WIFE, : ; : 


Goll is driven to bay on a rocky promontory of the 
sea. His wife alone stays by him. Without hope of 
escape from death, he advises her to go back to the 
Fiana, and take another husband. She refuses to leave 
him. He complains that he is overcome not by valour 
but by hunger and thirst. She counsels him to eat the 
flesh of his dead assailants, and to drink the milk of her 
breasts; but his geasa forbid him to obey the advice of a 
woman. 


Tre Kinprep or Fionn, . Š ^ : 


A partial genealogy of the house of Baoisgne. 
Fionn's pedigree here (son of Cumhall, son of Fergus 
Luaithfhionn called also Baoisgne, son of Trenmor, other- 
wise called Fionn File) is guite different írom each 
of the pedigrees cited from Mac Fir-Bhisigh in the 
Introduction to this volume. ‘The duplication of Fionn 
may arise from an effort to harmonize two chrono- 
logies. 


Tue HovsEeHorp or ÁLMHA, 


An account of the great house of Almha, amounting 
to little more than an inventory of its chief treasures 
and a list of the leaders of the Fiana. 


THe HEApLEss PHANTOMS, : : : : 


Fiacha, king of Munster, holds assembly at Loch 
Goir. In the horse-racing, the druid Dil Mac Da Chreg 
wins the three chief prizes with his black horse. Fiacha 
buys the horse and presents it to Fionn. Three days 
later, Fionn takes leave of Fiacha, Caoilte and Oisin 
£o with him; and he tries the speed of his new horse 
against their horses. After a long ride through the 
mountains of West Munster, they reach a lonely valley 
in the evening. Here they find a house where no house 
stood before. Upon their approach, the householder, a 
grisly Churl, welcomes them. They enter. The Churl 
calls on his household to sing for the guests. Nine 
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XIII.—(continued). 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


heads on one side, nine headless bodies on the other, 
start up and begin a hideous chorus. Meanwhile the 
Churl taking his hatchet, kills the horses on which his 
guests had come, cuts them up and sets the joints to 
roast at the fire. By-and-by, he offers a piece of the 
horseflesh, still on the spit, to Fionn to eat. Fionn 
declines. The Churl takes the refusal as an insult and 
& challenge. He puts out every light, even the glow of 
the embers; and in the darkness the crew of monsters 
fall upon the three heroes. The fight lasts all through 
the night; and at the first ray of sunlight, the com- 
batants on both sides sink to the ground in a trance. 
When Fionn and his comrades recover, they find them- 
selves and their horses whole and sound, but the house 
and its inhabitants have vanished. These were malignant 
phantoms whose sister had been slain by the Fiana in 
the Cave of Ceis Corann. [Their inability to do physical 
mischief is noteworthy. ] 


Tue EncuanteD Stac, . , : : 

Donn, of divine race, carried off a hundred maidens 
from the ‘‘sidh’’ of Aodh. Aodh’s wife loved Donn in 
secret. She changed his captives into a hundred does. She 
then invited Donn to a tryst. He refused to meet her; and 
she changed him into a mighty stag. Donn retained his 
speech, and once defied the Fiana to come in chase against 
him. They came, but Fionn shirked the encounter. Oisin, 
aided by Fionn's two hounds, themselves metamorphosed 
beings, at length killed the stag. 


Tar Bovgoop or Fionn, . j : : 


A kind of abridgment of part of the Macgnimartha. The 
high king Conn appears in the poem, but is absent from 
the more ancient prose tale. 


Tur SHIELD or Fionn, " : 3 


When Lugh overcame his grandfather Balor A he stuck 
Balor’s head in the fork of a hazel. The drip from the head 
split and withered up the tree. Fifty years later Manannan 
had the hazel cut down. In felling it, twice nine men were 
killed and nine more were blinded by its poisonous vapours. 
Manannan had the frame of a shield built up of the branches. 
Bearing this shield, he won many battles. Others, kings 
and heroes in many lands, succeeded to the ownership of the 
shield, until it came at length to Fionn. But when the 
gods were overthrown by Patrick, the shield was burnt 
before Oisin’s eyes by a swineherd. 
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CaorLTE's Uns, : 4 " : á "m. 140 


Description of Caoilte's enchanted situla. Praise of 
Caoilte. Story of the goblet: A great hunting was held 
by Fionn. The heroes and their hounds are recounted. A 
fierce boar was roused by Fionn, but defied hounds and 
weapons until Bran was let loose. When the boar was 
brought to his last stand, the Churl of the Hill appeared. 
He carried off the boar on his shoulders, and called on Fionn 
to continue the pursuit. Fionn with a few companions 
followed the Churl, who led them far and at last disappeared 
in the sidh of Gleann Deichead. The heroes entered the 
sidh in pursuit. They found themselves in a banquet-hall 
amid a brilliant company. The Churl was Enna, ruler of 
the sidh. The boar became a handsome youth, his son. 
Enna welcomed the heroes, and bade them sit at the feast. 
He gave his lovely daughter Sgathach in wedlock for a year 
to Fionn, and gave him also many gifts of rare value, among 
them the situla. Sgathach’s musical art caused the heroes 
to fall into a trance. When they awoke on the morrow, 
they found themselves at Bearnas, far away from the sidh ; 
but the precious gifts of Enna were still with them. More- 
over, the rest of the Fiana coming up declared that they had 
been separated only a short time, and the day was not yet 
spent. Fionn divided the treasures, giving the situla to 
Caoilte. One day the goblet fell into a deep pool and could 
not be recovered. In after-days, when Patrick came, he 
blessed the stream, and thereupon a salmon rose to the brink 
bearing the goblet in its mouth. [The later Celts of the 
Tron Age succeeded a race who buried their noble dead in 
sepulchral chambers of stone surmounted by huge mounds 
of earth. The bodies were often placed sitting as if ata 
feast, and probably food-vessels were set before them. Food- 
vessels certainly accompanied urn-burial. From the dis- 
covery of such tombs may well have arisen stories like the 
present one, and indeed the whole tradition of the sidh and 
its occupants. That some discoveries took place, and that 
the sepulchral chambers were thought to be worth robbing 
by Norse and native princes, is sufficiently proved by the 
Annals.] 


Tur DAUGHTER or ÚIARMAID, . á : " 


This lay is a sequel to the story of Diarmaid. His 
daughter, accompanied by her three brothers, made furious 
war-on Fionn to avenge their father. The girl challenged 
Fionn to single combat, and got the better of him. Daolgus, 
unfairly trying to save Fionn, was cut down by her sword. 
Then Oisin and Caoilte intervene to protect their chief, and 
finally Lodhorn, a fifth adversary, kills the young heroine. 
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LAMENT FOR THE Fiana, . " : : -dy C 
Oisin tells of the destruction of the Fiana and the death 

of their chieftains. | 

THe SwoRp or Oscar, . : : : . 49 153 


Oscar's sword first belonged in succession to various 
personages of the Greek mythology and legend, then to 
heroes of Roman story, then to a number of Irish heroes, 
and finally to a clerk of Patrick's following, who bought it 
of a smith's helper. 


Tue BATTLE or THE SHEAVES, , ; A 


Oisin, standing over the grave of his son Oscar, tells 
of Oscar’s exploits, and in particular of the Battle of the 
Sheaves. Fionn held a chase near Tara. A little deer 
outran the hounds, and took refuge in a great field of ripe 
corn belonging to Caoilte’s wife. Fionn called on his 
followers to reap the field so that they might take the deer, 
and at the same time do a helpful turn to the lady. As 
they were reaping, a great force of Norsemen suddenly 
approached. Caoilte hastened to Tara, and brought back 
the weapons of the Fiana before the Norsemen could attack. 
The Fiana, led by Oscar, routed tħe invaders. Oisin 
concludes by directing how Oscar and his comrade, 
MacLughach, are to be laid in the grave. 


Tur DEATR or Gott, A ; : s : 


Oisin tells Cinaoth about Goll’s last stand on the rock. 
He then begins the story of the final war between Goll and 
the House of Baoisgne. For many years the two parties 
lived in perfect amity. The House of Morna was accorde: 
many privileges among the Fiana. One privilege was the 
right to have all the marrowbones at every feast. One day 
as they sat feasting, Caireall Ua Conbhroin arrived from 
Scotland, and joined the party. He asked why all the 
marrowbones were given to the Sons of Morna; and on 
being answered, declared that he would not yield them 
that privilege. Thereupon a dispute arose, and angry 
references were made to the original feud of Cnucha. At 
this point the poem breaks off unfinished. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE MEN FROM SOoRCHA, 


Fionn invited the high king Cormac to a feast. 
During the feast, a ** Gruagach” (a long-haired hero of 
uncertain attributes, nowadays a sort of genial wizard 
or warlock) entered, followed by a slave, who carried a 
caldron. The stranger demanded the full of the caldron 
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page page 
of gold *to see who of the men of Ireland was best at 
bestowing."  Fionn granted the demand, and then asked 
the visitors who they were. ‘The slave answered that he 
was Fear Dochair, from Sorcha in the east, and that the 
Gruagach was his son, whom he extolled above all men. 
Between them and the Fiana a contest in boasting arose, 
and presently they came to threats. Fionn checked the 
quarrel, and sent eight heroes to escort the strangers all 
the way to their own country. Here the escort was feasted 
bravely; and at this feast another word-war began, and 
ended in blows. The Irish heroes slew many of their 
assailants, and escaped to their ship. When they returned 
to Ireland, Osear fitted out an expedition against the men 
of Sorcha; but before going thither he invaded and 
conquered all the great kingdoms of the world. The Fiana 
then attacked and overcame the people of Sorcha, and 
kiled their king (the slave) and his son, the Gruagach. 
Concluding, Oisin laments the disappearance of the Fiana, 
and is adjured by Patrick to practise piety and reason. 


XXIV. Tue Crase or SriasH Trum, : : . 75 187 


Fionn held a chase on Sliabh Truim. The names of the 
principal heroes and their hounds are told. An immense 
slaughter of game was made. Goll divided the game, and 
forgot to set apart a portion for Oisin and himself. Oisin 
reproached him angrily. Fionn made peace between them. 
The Fiana then journeyed to Loch Cuan, where they 
encountered a terrible sea-monster with human voice. The 
monster killed many of the Fiana, and swallowed alive 
others, including Fionn. Fionn cut his way out through 
the side of the beast, attacked it again and killed it. A list 
follows of the monsters killed at various times by Fionn, 
and the poem breaks off incomplete. 


XXV. Once I was YELLOW-HAIRED, . : i .80 194 


Oisin grieves over the lost beauty of his flowing hair. 


XXVI. Wor FOR THEM THAT WAIT ON CHURCHMEN, .81 194 

Oisin deplores the exchange of his spear for a monk's 
statf. 

XXVII. Oistn’s Sorrow, : , 1 : : . 81 194 
Oisin addresses Caoilte, bewailing the loss of the Fiana. 

XXVIII. Tarse HEROES WENT WE TO THE CHASE, . 81 195 
One of the heroes briefly recalls the story of a stag-hunt. 

XXIX. Erect your tÍUNTING Spears, ó E. . 89 195 


Oisin in his old age excites his countrymen to attack 
the Lochlann enemy. 
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XXX. Tue Huncer or Criontocn’s CHURCH, : . 82 195 


Oisin complains of hunger in the church of Crionloch. 


XXXI. Tug Wry Rowan, . : . 82 196 
Oisin, old and blind, and Foipeliad oo fast, m a 
swineherd to guide him to a certain rowan tree, that he 
may feast on its berries. 


XXII Tar BEAGLES Cay, . : . 88 196 


The aged Oisin rejoices in the memories i doi by the 
baying of a hound. 


XXXIII. Tue SLEEr-SoNG FOR DIARMAID, : . 84 197 


Grainne sings a. sleep-song for Diarmaid. Though she 
wishes him to sleep soundly, she notes that all the animals 
of the wilds are awake and restless [for the place is 
surrounded by the pursuers of Diarmaid]. 


XXXIV. Fionn’s Propnecy, . ‘ : .85 198 
Fionn foretells the occupation of ix by the 
foreigners, and the final triumph of the Irish. 


XXXV. Tse Wan-VauxT or GOLL, : , 86 200 


Goli, hemmed in on a sea-crag by Fionn, tain his own 
exploits. He begins by telling his triumphs over the 
House of Baoisgne. Then he takes up the story of his life. 
He was head of the Fians of Ireland, under Conn the 
ard-ri. Cumhall'ssister was fostermother to Conn. Cathair 
Mór, king of Leinster, was Cumhall's nephew, and was 
killed in battle by Goll. Conn appointed Cumhall to the 
command of the Galians. Having thus acquired great 
power, Cumhall placed Goll under a ban, and forced him to 
become a refugee. Goll sought protection from one king 
after another, but all denied him. He then left Ireland, 
bringing the warriors of his kindred with him. Through 
his' prowess and theirs, he secured a foothold successively 
in Wales, in Norway, in Scotland, in England, and in 
France; but Cumhall followed him, and caused him to be 
banished from each of these countries in turn. Goll went 
back again to Norway, and found peace there.” At length, 
Cumhall rebelled against the ard-ri, Conn, who summoned 
the House of Morna to his aid. The Battle of Cnucha 
followed, in which Cumhall was slain. The headship of 
the Fians was then restored to Goll, who for ten years 
freed Ireland from fierce reptiles, enchanted monsters, and 
foreign enemies. "Thereafter Conn gave the headship of the 
Fians to Fionn son of Cumhall, but left one third of them 
under Goll's command. Goll tells how he saved Fionn from 
the three witches in the Cave of Ceis Corainn. Goll re- 
mained in friendship with Fionn until Fionn killed Goll's 
son Feadha, whose mother was Cainche daughter of Fionn. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. Tae MawvscRrPr. 


Tur manuscript containing “Duanaire Finn" is now in the 
Franciscan Library in Dublin. When I began to transcribe the 
poems in 1897, the original binding was almost worn away, and 
the leaves, which are paper folio, were loose. The margins of the 
first few pages were frayed away; and all the paper was in a 
state of incipient decay. Since then the present custodians have 
had the volume carefully rebound in vellum, bearing on the back 
ihe title 
SGEULTA. 


DUANAIRE FINN. 


The few frayed portions have been mounted in transparent paper, 
and the whole ws. has been interleaved. 

The writing is everywhere distinct. Some of the pages have 
suffered from what looks like oil-staining, but are none the less 
legible. 

The contents of the ws. are as follows :— 


I. A fine copy of “Agallamh na Senórach," which, however, 
breaks off incomplete on the 257th page. It should be observed 
that the pagination is by folios, or rather leaves. The page- 
numbers are written only on the right-hand page of each folio. 
There are, therefore, two pages for each number. In referring to 
ihe pagination, I indicate the page which bears the number by 
the letter a (thus la); and the reverse of the leaf (or the first page 
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of the succeeding folio) by the letter 9 (thus 1/9). Accordingly the 
page on which the Agallamh breaks off is 129a. 


II. Fragment of a story, bearing a very long title. about Fionn, 
Oscar, and Maghnus son of the king of Lochlainn, commencing 
on 1998, and breaking off on its third page, 1305. From this 
to 289 Bthe pages are blank. 


III. Duanaire Finn. An unnumbered page bears the heading, 
evidently added by a later hand, “ Clap Ounaipe Pino anpo plop” 
—‘ The following is the Poem-book of Fionn.” The same page 
contains the index, referring to the poems, sixty-eight in number, by 
the initial line of each poem, and the page on which the poem begins. 
The index is in the handwriting of the scribe of the Duanaire. 


IV. On the last two pages is a poem written by a poor friar, 
** bnáéaip bocc," complaining that, having journeyed from London 
to Cnoc Sainpaió (= Summer Hill) on a visit to the master of the 
place, the writer was inhospitably received. Though he had sent 
tidings of his coming, the expected host was not there to welcome 
him. 


The history of the xs. will be understood from the following 
notes by its principal scribes :— 


Page la, at top. ‘‘Tionnpsancap an leabappa vo pspiobaó 
pe Niall &puamoa vo éSomainle Mac Oornnaill anoipom 
7 augup 1626.” “This book is begun to be written by Niall 
Gruamdha (i.e. the morose) for Somhairle Mac Donnell, now 
the 7th of August 1626.” 

Page 50a, at foot. ‘Guid ap Niall O Cae[ din] po raníob po." 
** Pray for Niall O'Cathain, who wrote this.” 

Page 56a, at foot. ‘‘Cnoipoin in oeiceth la xx. pepcempipn 
1626. Cie m leabaip conuici peo 7 50 noena Dia cpocaip! 
ap in bpep po ram .1. Niall $puamoa O Cach{ din] céona, 
agup ap Pip m Lubaip map an ceona 3. Sorhaiple Mac Dor- 
naill 7pl.” “It is now the 30th day of September, 1626. The 
end of the book thus far; and may God have mercy on the man 
who has written it, i.e. the same Niall Gruamdha O'Cathain and 
on the owner of the book likewise, i.e. Somhairle Mac Donnell, ete." 
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On page 648. ‘AUniug tpopgad la S. Dpoinopiop mo pacpün 
bennas agup co nguióió pé ap ap pon cum Dé nimhe. Amen.” 
é This is the fast (vigil) of the day of St. Francis, my blessed patron, 
and may he pray to the God of Heaven for us. Amen." 

On page 97a. ““2 Oepempep 1626 a Lobán oon leabappa oa 
rspibhad pe Niall O Cach[ ám]. liim cpocaipe.” ** On Decem- 
ber 2nd, 1626, at Louvain, is this book a-writing by Niall O'Cathain. 
I beseech mercy." 

The writing of this scribe ceases with 1096. It is in a clear 
but somewhat peculiar hand. 

A new scribe takes up the Agallamh where Niall Gruamdha 
has left off. He is the scribe of the Duanaire. He continues the 
Agallamh to the point where it breaks off unfinished. 

A third and inferior hand, for which there is no signature, 
writes the fragment of the story of Maghnus Mór. 

On page 898 of the Duanaire, the scribe writes: ‘ Ag pin ouic 
a ¢aiptin Sathaiple agup n peoumm mora mo vo popiobaó 
anuaippi ó buaiópeó ın Cpeta.” “There you have it, Captain 
Somhairle; and I am unable to write any more at present from the 
trouble of the ague” (or perhaps **writer's cramp”). The note, 
however, is written in a firm, clear hand. 

On page 74a he writes: “Ag pin ouic a éarpcín Samale 
agur oa ppaáuinn m bad mo ma pm oo Ouanaipe inn pé na 
rTsniobaó vo óenamn óaoibpi é. Mipi God Ó Doċapcaiġ vo 
rTaniob. Cnoipoin imm 12 Pebpuapí 1627,” ** There you have it, 
Captain Somhairle; and if I got more of the Poem-book of Fionn 
to write, I would do it for you [he emphasizes the pronoun]. 
I am Aodh O'Dochartaigh who wrote it. It is now the 12th of 
February, 1627." 

On page 98a he writes: “Oa ppaágamn ní bad mó ma 
appuapup vo pgpibebuinn 130... Cnoipoin in 6 Gugupcup 1627.” 
“If I got more than I have got, I would write them. This is the 
6th August, 1627." He added only one more poem occupying 
two pages. 


The first scribe does not sign his surname in full, but writes it 
thrice O Cach—, It might be O Cathail (O’Cahill), but is more 
probably O'Cathain. The whole ms. was transcribed for Captain 
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Somhairle Mae Donnell. The Mac Donnell country was the Route 
and the Glens, making together the ancient territory of Dál Riada, 
the northern half of County Antrim. The country of O'Cathain 
(O'Kane) was separated from the Route by the River Bann. The 
country of O'Dochartaigh (O'Doherty) was Inishowen, quite near to 
both. Captain MacDonnell was probably serving at the time, 1626- 
1627, in the Netherlands. He was evidently a lover of Irish litera- 
ture; and the copying of these two great bodies of Fenian epic, the 
Colloquy and the Poem-book, was undertaken for him by two 
Irish scribes then living in Louvain. One of them was certainly 
a Franciscan; the other was probably a Franciscan also. The 
Franciscans at this time, fleeing from persecution in Ireland, 
brought many Irish mss. to Louvain. The two scribes who wrote the 
ms. for Captain Mac Donnell are likely to have been on specially 
friendly terms with him. If the friendship arose from home 
connexions, then O’Cathain was probably the surname of Niall 
Gruamdha. The comradeship of the MacDonnells and O'Kanes 
was signalised & few years later, on the outbreak of the Civil 
War in Scotland, when the heroic Alasdair Mac Donnell and Colonel 
Maghnus O'Kane, at the head of their Irish regiments, were the 
principal factors in the victories of Montrose's campaign against 
the Covenanters and Argyll. 

Somhairle, englished Sorley, was a favourite name of the 
Mac Donnells. Somhairle Buidhe, chieftain of the Antrim 
Mac Donnells, was a strong antagonist of the early encroachments 
of Elizabeth, to whose representatives he declared ‘ plainly that 
the English had no right to be in Ireland.” He was dead many 
years before the date of this us. Another Somhairle Mac Donnell 
fell on the Irish side in the fatal Battle of Aughrim. His fame has 
come down to us in the dirge written for him by Seamas Mac Cuarta, 
* ] n€aéópurm an áin acáio na gcomnaioe," He is of too late a 
date to be identical with Captain Somhairle to whose passion for 
Irish hero-lore we owe the preservation of Duanaire Finn. 

From the statements of the scribe Aodh O Dochartaigh quoted 
above, it is clear that the sources from which he copied the poenis 
came to him in instalments. Indeed, this scribe may have been the 
first who embodied the sixty-eight poems in one collection. At all 
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events, they cannot have been brought together very long before his 
time, for one of the poems is found in the Book of Leinster, others 
seem of nearly equal age, while still others are fairly modern. So 
far as I have been able.to observe, the poems towards the end of 
the collection are, in general, more modern than those towards 
ihe beginning. There is no other sequence observable. However, 
until the entire collection is dealt with, it is better not to 
attempt to draw definite conclusions. 

The history of the Duanaire is remarkable. The materials 
first existed in xs. in Ireland, Thence they were carried by 
refugees to Louvain. A transcript was made of them in Louvain 
for an Irish soldier. The originals are now lost. This tran- 
script, if it came into possession of Captain Mac Donnell, found 
its way back to the Franciscans of Louvain. In 1718, one Labhrás 
O Cathaldin, whose name would be englished Laurence Callan, 
wrote his name on a fly-leaf. In 1792, the use of the volume 
was given by the Franciscan Superiors to a friar named Domhnall 
Maglábhuin (in English form Daniel Maglone), as a note on the 
fly-leaf states: “Uo bid upao an leaba po ag an bpaéaip 
boc Domnall lilaslábuin or Maglone pe coil na nuaócpan 
an bhasan vao an Cigipna 1792.” * The poor friar D. M. 
had the use of this book by permission of the Superiors, the year 
of the age of the Lord 1792.” Soon afterwards, fearing the 
dangers of the French Revolution, the ws., with others in the 
Franciscan library at Louvain, was removed to St. Isidore’s at 
Rome. Before the Italians entered Rome, the remnants of the 
Irish collection were sent to the Franciscan Convent, Merchants’ 
Quay, Dublin, where they remain. 

On the last page of the ms. there is a note in English and 
Flemish : “ To Sister Sumusset att the English geresan in Lier.” 
* Voor Suster Sumuset in de English gresan tot Lier.” It is not 
likely that this note has any reference to the destination of the ws. 
Such a direction would not be written inside the volume on the 
final page. The note is probably a memorandum of address to 
be used in sending messages. 

The fortunes of war have driven these poems from their 
native land to Belgium, from Belgium to Italy, from Italy back to 
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their native land. The clash of arms sounds within and around 
them, from the dedieation to the Irish captain on their first page 
to the mention of the English garrison of Lier on their last. It 
is time to place them beyond the risks of battle. In the task of 
bringing them at length to the security of the printing press, my 
satisfaction has not been diminished by the reflection that their first 
rescue from destruction seems due to the patriotism and literary 
taste of an Irish soldier from my native glens of Dal Riada. 


2. Tue Present Text. 


In 1897, I began to transcribe Duanaire Finn, in order that, 
like Captain Somhairle, I might have the pleasure of reading it 
and keeping it. The Fenian lays appealed strongly to me before 
this time; and I was delighted to come upon a hoard of them con- 
taining many nowhere else to be found. I kept copying them in 
odd snatches of time extending over a year or two. When I told 
Miss Eleanor Hull of the treasure, she induced me to undertake 
to edit the poems for the Irish Texts Society. It was a task 
that I ought not to have assumed, for I had but little time to 
carry it out. In copying the poems for my own use, I had not 
troubled to follow all the orthographical vagaries of the scribe; 
for, as will be seen, he has written these Middle-Irish compositions 
in a spelling that is sometimes ancient, sometimes modern, nowise 
consistent. I was satisfied to copy them with sufficient fidelity to 
be able to read them as I found them. 

The late Professor York Powell expressed a very strong opinion, 
which was recognized as quite just by the Irish Texts Society and 
by myself, that in publishing the poems, the us. should be reproduced 
as closely as possible. Accordingly, I have now aimed at setting 
the text out as it appears in the ms., at least as faithfully as the 
type will allow. This necessitated a fresh word-for-word comparison 
and correction of the first transcript, and doubled the work of 
iranscribing. Less robust health and many urgent duties interfered 
with this task, and with the subsequent work of translation into 
English. These statements, though personal, are due from me 
to the members of the Irish Texts Society as an apology for 
the protracted delay that has occurred between the announcement 
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of this volume and its publieation. The work has been entirely 
congenial to me; and in begging some indulgence, I add the 
plea that I have felt perhaps as keenly as any the pains of 
postponement. 

The present volume contains about a measured half of the total 
matter of the Duanaire. In translating, I have endeavoured to 
keep very close to the original, yet to embody the sense in English 
idiom, since neither the original nor the translation can be benefited 
by the forcing of Irish idioms on English versions. Nevertheless, I 
am conscious that my translation falls very far short of giving a 
fair idea of the Irish text. There are mannerisms, repetitions, 
chevilles, and the like, peculiar to Middle-Irish poetry, and quite 
natural to it, which cannot possibly be translated without dis- 
figurement, and yet which cannot be omitted from the translation. 
The ancient quatrain of seven-syllabled lines was not an ideal form 
for heroic narrative. The Irish metres required each line to give 
nearly complete sense. In the couplet, the approach to completion 
of sense had to be still nearer. Inthe quatrain it had to be perfect. 
The poet knew this instinctively, and shaped his diction accordingly. 
The hearer or reader also felt the necessity from the purely 
technical standpoint, and was therefore the less displeased at the 
stress of metrical obligations on the narrative. There was at 
least the great satisfaction of perfection in the verse-form. In 
a translation, all the advantages of the metre and its familiar 
concomitants are lost; all the disadvantages are accentuated. 
Then, English as known to me is often quite at a loss to provide 
equivalents for the original diction. 

The notes to this volume are confined to the minimum necessary 
to justify the translation. They contain chiefly emendations, 
mostly obvious, of the text where it appears to have been injured 
by the scribe or his predecessors. Want of time constrains me 
to this minimum; but I regret the limitation the less since, 
until the whole of the Duanaire is ready for publication, I feel 
that it would be rash to attempt a fuller annotation of the half. 

The text departs from exact reproduction of the ms. chiefly 
in mere typographical details, such as the use of capitals and 
punctuation. It is not possible, without disfiguring the pages, to 
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indieate the Editor's part in expanding contractions. Wherever 
a reasonable doubt existed as to the meaning, I have sought to 
indicate it in the translation by a mark of query—perhaps not 
sufficiently often. 

Students of modern Irish will bear in mind that the poems 
are in Middle Irish, with the spelling somewhat modernised. 
Vevy often the older spelling is retained ; for the scribe Aodh 
O'Dochartaigh was a pretty good scholar, and fairly familiar with 
late Middle Irish. Thus he often writes such forms as co, 
now so, following his original. He often writes e for ea, 
and sometimes for ei. For 1a he sometimes writes 1e—e.g., 
ieppoió =1appaid. This corresponds to a pronunciation which I 
have noted in Tyrone, 1appaid sounding like * ee-yerry’ rapidly 
pronounced. His form pgpibebumnn, for pgpíobpainn, in a sentence 
of his own quoted above, 1s, I fear, a pseudo-archaism invented 
for the occasion to make an impression on his honest patron, the 
Captain. A close linguistie study of the poems will hardly repay 
any but students of Middle Irish; and these will have little 
ditheulty in correcting at sight most of the various minor defections 
from grammatical form that have been left unnoted. On the other 
hand, the text, like almost all the literature of the Fenian epie, is 
$0 free from extreme archaisms that a proficient student of modern 
Irish will be able to follow the sense of it nearly everywhere. This 
modernism ofthe Fenian sagas is one of their leading characteristics. 
They were written for the people, not for the learned few. Hence 
they embody for the most part the usage of the timesto whieh they 
belong. I have found whole pieces of the text retained almost 
verbatim in present-day folklore. This fact, with others that I 
have observed, convinces me that much of what passes for simple 
folklore has come to the people from literary sources. Judging 
from Campbell's Leabhar na Féinne, I should say that the bulk 
of the Fenian sagas reached Scotland in this way. 


ORIGIN or THE Fenian Eric Cyvcrx. 


In seeking to trace the Fenian cycle to its source, we cannot 
expect much guidance from its later developments. The history of 
this body of literature is altogether in contrast to the history of the 
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Ulidian sagas. Táin Bó Cualnge was “ recovered," we are told, 
by the literati of Ireland in the reign of Guaire, king of Connacht, 
about the middle of the seventh century. There can be no doubt 
that the Táin Bó Cualnge was the work of Ulidian authors, and 
was preserved by the literary caste attached to the Ulidian dynasty. 
In the seventh century, the once powerful Ulidian aristocracy was 
represented by a single great sept, the Dal Fiatach, then settled in 
the Pictish territory of Dál Araide. By the time when the political 
order set forth in the Book of Rights had come about—that is, in 
the tenth century—the Dal Fiatach was no longer a ruling race, and 
the Ulidians had become completely fused with the Picts. The 
decline of the Dal Fiatach probably dates from the Battle of Ard 
Corann, a.D. 627, in which Fiachna (son of Deman), king of Dál 
Fiatach, was overthrown and slain by the Dal Riatai, an Ivernian 
or Pictish race occupying the northern half of the present county . 
of Antrim. It was just about this time that the poets of the 
dominant Milesian race,’ who had “ forgotten” the Ulidian epic, 
discovered it anew by the aid of the hero Fergus, whose spirit arose 
from the tomb and dictated to the poets the words of the lost saga. 
The legend indicates that about this time the literati of the northern 
Milesians learned the Ulidian sagas from the surviving literati of 
the well-nigh extinct Ulidian dynasty. As they got it, so they kept 
it. The Ulidian tales are the product of the Old-Irish period, and 
underwent little development at the hands of their new possessors. 
Their tradition reproduces consistently a racial and political order, 
dating from not later than the third century, and prior to the 
occupation of Meath by the race which, in the fourth and later 
centuries, made a gradual conquest of the northern half of Ireland, 
except the region now included in the counties of Down and 
Antrim. 


‘In the Christian and Pre- Norman Period, Ireland was dominated by two great 
dynastic families, one having Tara, the other Cashel, as chief centre. In a series 
of papers in the New Ireland Review during 1906, I have shown that these two 
dynastic races appear to be of comparatively recent pre- Christian origin, the story 
of the ** Milesian invasion ” being devised to credit them with a spurious antiquity. 
As the doctrine of descent from Mile or ** Milesius " of Spain seems in its earliest 
form peculiar to these races, I have called them Milesians for want of any better 
term that would describe them in common. 


Sem TOMMO DGT ONI 


On the other hand, the greater part of the Fenian cycle, as we 
have it, was composed from the ninth century onward. Only a few 
scraps of it belong to the Old-Irish period. It underwent con- 
tinuous literary development down even to the nineteenth century. 
Most of it, as we know it, dates from the eleventh century onwards, 
its language being chiefly late Middle Irish, shading off into modern 
Irish. Asin Duanaire Finn, we constantly find this Middle Irish 
in a modernised guise. But we do not find in the Fenian cycle 
those constant evidences of Old-Irish originals written up into 
Middle-Irish form which are characteristic of the Ulidian cycle. 
The inference is that the Middle-Irish specimens of the Fenian 
cycle are true contemporary products, the work of Middle-Lrish 
authors, just as Laoidh Oisin i dTir na nOq is a product of the 
eighteenth century. In the Middle-Irish period the story of Fionn 
was known all over Ireland. It was growing into literature in 
places far apart. The under-story of Diarmaid was developing in 
West Munster, the under-story of Goll in Connacht. A clear light 
on the origin of the epic is little more to be expected from these 
Middle-Irish developments than from the eighteenth-century poem 
by Micheál Coimín. 

Where, then, are we to look for the evidences of the rise of the 
epic? Obviously in the oldest extant specimens. The short poems 
published by Windisch in his ** Irische Texte"' help us little. How- 
ever, they are not without historical value. It is at once clear to 
anyone examining them that they are not the beginnings of a new 
literature, but rather overgrowths of a body of literature already in 
existence and considerably developed. Similar short poems 
in late Middle Irish will be found in the Duanaire. In both 
cases these compositions owe their existence and their contem- 
porary interest to the co-existence of an extensive tradition with 
which the reader is presumed to be familiar. Hence the presence 
of a single such piece in Old Irish seems to dispose once and for all 
of the notion that the Fenian epic owes its origin to the Norse 
invasions. 

Next, or beside these poems, the most ancient specimen of the 
Fenian cycle that has reached us is apparently the tale called 
« Maegnímartha Find," ‘ The Boy-deeds of Fionn.” The evidence 
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borne by this tale is very striking and, in my opinion, quite decisive. 
The tale is preserved in a Bodleian ms. which professes to be an 
excerpt from the Psalter of Cashel. 

The date of the Psalter of Cashel is traditionally the time of the 
king-bishop of Cashel, Cormae son of Cuilennán, by whom the 
Psalter is said to have been compiled, that is to say, about a.n. 900. 
This famous compilation has long since disappeared; but mauy 
extracts from it, some of them of considerable extent, have been 
preserved by transcription into later mss. Of these extracts, one 
of the most notable is the Book of Rights, which affords, I think, 
decisive evidence of the date of the Psalter.’ 

The Book of Rights contains three poems written, as O’Donovan 
recognized, in support of the claim of a king of Cashel to the 
suzerainty of all Ireland. These poems commence respectively on 
pages 32, 52, and 124 of O'Donovan's printed edition. O'Donovan, 
in his Introduction (p. xv), points out that this claim can only be 
ascribed to one of three kings of Cashel—Cathal, who died in 742; 
Feidlimid, who died in 847; and Brian Borama, who made good 
the claim. O’Donovan does not decide between them, but there 
can be no doubt upon the matter. The second of the three poems in 
question appeals to Selbach in sai, Selbach, the man of letters, 
who, as the note on p. 60 says, was contemporary with Cormac, 
the bishop-king. As Cormac reigned half a century after Feidlimid, 
the mention of Selbach shuts out both Cathal and Feidlimid, 
and makes it certain that the three poems were composed in the 
interest of Brian, and during the period when he was aiming at the 
high-kingship, which he secured in 1002. 

The third poem enables us to date still more closely these 
political manifestoes. It is written in hostility to the dynasty of 
Tara, the Ui Néill, and in friendship to the Norse of Dublin, in 
whose favour it commits a flagrant and daring falsification of 
history. The Norse of Dublin at this period were in alliance with 
the king of Leinster; and Brian was at war with both as late as 
999, when he defeated the allies at Glenn Mama. After this victory 


i The title of psalter, Irish saltair, appears applicable in Early Irish to any 
considerable compilation in verse. But the Psalter of Cashel seems to have 
contained also prose tales and pedigrees. 
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he adopted a new policy, securing an alliance with the Dublin 
Norse against the high-king Mael Sechnaill. In furtherance of 
this policy he gave his daughter in marriage to Sitric, king of 
Dublin, and himself married the mother of Sitric. In the year 
1000, in conjunction with the Norsemen and the Leinstermen, 
3rian invaded Meath. We cannot be far wrong in setting down 
1000 as the date of this third poem and the approximate date of 
the other two. These portions of the Book of Rights have their 
date thus ascertained. 

The first and second of the three poems are found in the section 
of the Book of Rights devoted to the political order of Munster. 
But it can be shown that they were interpolated in this section. 
Each of the overkingdoms of Ireland has a separate section in the 
work, containing in each ease two poems,' one of which recites the 
tributes due from the subject states to the overking, the other the 
* stipends ” or suzerain gifts accepted by the petty kings from the 
overking in token of allegiance. In addition to the two poems 
composed in furtherance of Brian’s policy, the Munster section 
contains a poem of tributes and a poem of stipends, neither of 
which makes any allusion to such a policy, These poems were 
therefore the original Munster section, and were of older date than 
the poems written in Brian’s interest. Indeed, one of the latter is 
a new edition of the poem of tributes. Cutting out the two poems 
of policy and another poem reciting the strongholds of the king 
of Cashel, the Munster section becomes exactly analogous to the 
sections for the remaining overkingdoms ; and this was obviously 
the original form of the book. The poem of the strongholds may 
have been part of the original book, which, being compiled in 
Cashel, may well have devoted more attention to the king of Cashel 
than to the other overkings; or, what is more likely, it may also 
have been added through policy, claiming not only overlordship, 
but the control of fortresses in every part of Munster—a claim for 
which there was no precedent elsewhere in Ireland, and which 
seems to bear the mark of the strong hand of Brian. 


1 Except in the case of the overkingdomi of Oriel, which has no poem of 
tributes. This may be explained by the fact that Oriel had long ceased to enjoy 
suzerain powers. having become a dependency of Cineal Eoghain, 
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Thus it is seen that there was a Dook of Rights older than 
Brian's policy, and in which the poems in favour of that policy are 
evidently interpolated. What was the date of the older Book of 
Rights? Here, again, there is little room for doubt. One of Brian's 
poems professes to be dictated to Selbach, the poet of Cormac. This 
allusion, like the fabricated history of the Dublin Norsemen, is due 
to the daring invention of Brian’s poet. It proves that he believed 
the original Book of Rights, or the original Munster section thereof, 
to have been written by Selbach. As less than a century separated 
the two writers, and as moreover the later writer had the evidence 
of the Psalter of Cashel before him, we may take it as proved that 
the original Book of Rights dated from the time of Cormac, and 
therefore that the tradition which aseribes the Psalter of Cashel, 
containing the original work, to Cormac is quite accurate—at least, 
as concerns the date of compilation. 

Cormac fell in the Battle of Belach Mughna in 908, The Psalter 
of Cashel may be dated somewhere about 900. From it the tale 
Macynimartha Find, it is claimed, was transcribed. The language 
of the piece, if I am not mistaken, in point of its antiquity, justifies 
the claim. At all events, the tale is the oldest piece of prose, and the 
oldest extensive piece in any form that we possess of the Fenian story. 

The most remarkable trait of the Macgnimartha is that, like the 
whole Ulidian epie, it deals with an Ireland in which the dominant 
« Milesian ” race of history does not exist. We cannot suppose this 
trait to have been accidental. In the later developments of the 
legend, the Milesian dynasties of Tara and Cashel are prominent 
in the action. In this tale, they are not even the subject of the 
remotest allusion. And yet there is abundant opportunity for 
introducing them. We find Fionn going northwards to Slane on 
the Boyne. He must have passed near Tara. Slane itself was in 
the home territory of the high-king, the magnificent Conn of the 
Hundred Battles. Mere dramatic instinct, one imagines, would 
have compelled some mention of so distinguished a neighbour; but 
there is no such mention. Fionn journeys southwards from Slieve 
Bloom. He must have traversed the particular domain of the king 
of Cashel, yet there is no word of Mugh Nuadhat or his famous son 
and successor Ailill Olom. 
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The negative evidence is still more complete. The story of 
Fionn begins with the Dattle of Cnucha, in which his father 
Cumhall is slain. In later versions,! the chief enemy of Cumhall, 
the antagonist at whose instance this battle is fought, is the 
monarch Conn. In the Macgnimartha, there is no mention of 
Conn or of his party in connexion with the battle, and no room 
left for them. The battle is fought between Cumball's people on 
the one side, and the Luagni of Tara and the Clanna Morna on 
the other. The subject of dispute is in no way connected with 
monarchical policy. It is a contention for the fianship (fianus, 
fianaidecht) of Ireland, between chieftains fighting for their own 
hand. 

The same thoroughly negative evidence is borne by the incident 
in which the boy Fionn, like the boy Cú Chulainn, vanquishes 
singlehanded a whole team of lads at the game of iomáin or 
* hurley.” In the later versions, this incident takes place in the 
presence of the monarch Conn at the great national games of 
Tailtiu. In the Macgnimariha, it takes place on the green of 
“a certain fort” in Leinster, neither Conn nor any other king 
being present. In short the Macgnimartha, like the Ulidian epie, 
supposes a period when the Milesian sovereignty of Tara and of 
Ireland was stil unknown, when the Boyne was the boundary 
between the Ulidians and the Leinstermen. This tradition 
demands for the Fenian story an antiquity dating at all events 
farther back than the legend of the pagan high-kings. I have 
shown elsewhere that the Milesian regime in Tara has for 
its anterior limit the so-called ‘‘ restoration’? under Tuathal 
Techtmar, and that the high-kingship cannot reasonably be 
supposed to have existed before Niall of the Nine Hostages. The 
modernity of this dynasty was well known to the author of the 
Macgnimartha, as it was to the authors of the Ulidian sagas; and 
to have introduced the Milesian line or the hegemony of Tara 
into either story would have seemed to these writers almost as 
much out of place as the introduction of the Lord Lieutenant 
would have seemed te Micheal Coimin. 


! L.U. Fotha Catha Cnucha, &c. 
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The positive evidence of the Macgnimartha is no less striking. 
The chief contending parties in the story are the Luagni, the 
Clanna Morna, and the people of Cumhall. The Luagni have 
often been confounded by modern annotators with the Luigne of 
Meath. They were distinct races. Luigne means the descendants 
of Lugh, the Celtic god. Luagni means the descendants of 
Loch. The Luigne and the Luagni both existed in Meath 
in historic time. The Luigne occupied a definite small territory 
near Navan. The Luagni were a vassal race (aithechtuath) 
scattered over the region of Meath (including Westmeath) from 
the Shannon to the sea. They were, in fact, the servile remnant 
of an ancient Leinster race. Even in the period presumed by the 
Ulidian epic, the Luagni were a subject people. Their king was 
Coirbre Nia Fer, king of Tara; but he was not of their race, being 
of the Lagin or dominant race of Leinster. The Luagni were his 
vassals. In the story of the Battle of Rosnaree, Conchobar taunts 
his Ulstermen with being inferior in valour to these vassals. The 
Ulstermen were getting worsted. ‘‘Truly, Ulstermen,” said the 
king, “I was not aware till to-day that the Galians of Leinster or 
the Luagni of Tara were braver than ye.” As to the status of the 
Galians, here linked with the Luagni, there is no doubt. Like the 
Luagni, they were subjects of a Lagenian king, Find, king of Ailiu, 
brother of Coirbre Nia Fer; but he was not of their race. They 
were vassals. Hence, when they join Medb in the expedition of the 
Tain Bó Cualnge, she first proposes to destroy them, fearing their 
power, but afterwards breaks them up into small bands, and distri- 
butes them among the other forces. This she could not have done 
if they had been led by their own king. In fact, they had no king 
or chieftain on the occasion, being merely the vassal levies of her 
ally, the king of Ailiu. Like the Luagni, the Galians still existed 
in historical time as vassal tribes, aithechtuatha, being distributed 
over the northern parts of Leinster east of Ossory. The dis- 
tribution of the Luagni and Galeoin is given in the tract on the 
aithechtuatha in the “ Book of Ballymote.’’ 

Regarding the Clanna Morna, there is but one tradition, that 

_they belonged to the Fir Bolg of eastern Connacht, who were also 
a vassal people. 
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We now come to the third section of these early fiana, the race 
to which Cumhall and Fionn belonged. The Macgnémartha tells us 
that Cumhall was a member of the sept Ui Tarsig, a branch of a 
people called the Corco Oche of Cúil Chontuinn. The annotator of 
the Ossianic Soclety'stext, whose authority was probably O’ Donovan, 
places this people in the north of Meath. I have not found this 
location confirmed by any other evidence; nor have I found any 
tradition connecting Fionn with northern Meath. On the other 
hand, Mac Firbis, in his tract on the Fir Bolg (Genealogies, 
R.I.A. copy), and Keating, in his History (chap. ix), agree in 
saying that the Ui Tarsig were located in Uí Failge (Offaly, Co. 
Kildare), and also that they belonged to the race of the Fir Bolg. Fir 
Bolg here is a general name for the early races reduced to vassaldom, 
and includes the Fir Domnann and the Galeoin. But what 
is more definite, Mae Firbis (p. 55) quotes an older writer to 
the effect that the Uí Tarsig were a sept of the Galeoin, and that 
Fionn, chief of the Fenians, was ofthat race. Again, the tract on 
the Aithechtuatha, or vassal peoples, in the ** Book of Ballymote ” 
states that one of the three later divisions of the Galeóin, the 
Tuath Fochmuinn, was located in Ui Failgi, in Fotharta Airbrech, 
and upon Almu and all that are proper to Almw of septs (anas dir di 
[dJi finib). Almu, according to all tradition, was the chief seat of 
Fionn. It is shown as the Hill of Allen on modern maps, about a 
mile east of the borders of the modern barony of West Offaly. It 
seems certain, then, that Cumhall and Fionn were leaders and 
heroes of the Galeoin, and that these two races, the Galeoin 
and the Luagni, linked together in the story of Rosnaree, were 
the chief antagonist parties in the original version of the Battle 
of Cnucha, with the Clanna Morna of Connacht as interlopers on 
the side of the Luagni. It is perhaps no mere coincidence that 
the king over the Galeoin, though not of them, in the Ulster 
epic, is also named Fionn. 

There need be no hesitation, therefore, in drawing the conclusion 
that the Fenian epie originated among the Galeoin who dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of Almu. What chiefly distinguishes it from, I 
think, almost every other primitive epic is that it is the hero-lore of 
a subject, not of a ruling, race. In view of the origin here traced 
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for it, this peculiar character is quite natural. For centuries before 
the Irish Christian period, the Galeoin were a subjeet race, com- 
pelled to do battle fortheir rulers. There are, of course, in the 
Fenian story certain features common to early epopee, such as the 
eonflicts of the heroes with fierce monsters, their close relationship 
to the gods, &e. But the distinctive features of the Fenian legend, 
and, I think, the fortunes of the legend itself, are traceable to its 
origin among a vassal race and its early shaping at their hands. 
The status of subject races receives little light from the Ulster 
epic, which is our chief source of pre-Milesian tradition. The rise 
of the Milesian power, and the fuller history connected therewith, 
bring into the clearest contrast the comparative rights and powers 
of the dominant and subordinate races. The Book of Rights shows 
the chief Milesian dynasties exacting heavy annual tributes from 
the subject peoples, but holding their own minor branch dynasties 
exempt from all tribute. Going farther back, we find Dúi 
Tenguma, king of Connacht at the close of the fifth century, 
expatriating a whole petty kingdom of Fir Bolg race, and planting 
in its stead the Milesian colony of Ui Maine. The power which 
could thus exterminate a race, could also subject it to unlimited 
exactions. Among the things it could exact were armed levies. 
The freemen of the dominant race could not be compelled to serve 
in the field for more than a few weeks every year. “ If the hosting 
of Connacht should remain [in the field] longer than a fortnight 
and a month, the Ui Maine have liberty to return home” 
(Hy Many, p. 67). ‘These septs are freed from the hostings of 
spring and summer, and there is no power to ask them against 
their will” (ib.). Such exemptions of the dominant race by name 
imply that there were other races not so exempt. The subject races, 
therefore, were liable to longer military service than six weeks; 
and their levies could be called out even during seed-time and 
harvest. The subject peoples might thus be required to furnish 
forces at any time, even when the free population was engaged on 
the most urgent works of agriculture. This demand could only be 
met by the creation among them of a warrior caste, living by the 
chase and by the plunder of their enemies in war. Bands of such 
professional soldiery were called fana. The professional soldier 
@ 
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was called feinnid, féindid. We can thus understand how, as the 
Book of Rights makes clear, the powerful kings of Tara and Cashel 
kept the territories around those strongholds in the occupation of 
subject states, instead of colonizing them with branches of their 
own race. By this means they held at their disposal, at all seasons 
and for indefinite periods, the forces of the subject peoples almost 
in the condition of a standing army. 

That fiana meant levies of inferior political status is, I think, 
apparent in the verse from a poem on the death of Brian Catha 
an Dúin (a.D. 1260)—do ghoin a bfian ar mbrandn—which has 
reference to the game of brandub, resembling chess, and is trans- 
lated by O'Donovan ‘their pawns (fian) have checkmated our 
king." Here fiun denotes the pieces of inferior status in the game. 
The epithet ri for fianaib, which occurs several times in Gilla 
Coemáin's poem on the high-kings, is seen to have a special 
significance. It means an orer-hiny, for such alone had power to 
call out the fiana of the subject states. The fiana were not 
mercenary troops. A mercenary was called amus; mercenary 
service, amsaine. 

We do not hear of contemporary fiana in the Annals. They 
probably belonged to no later period than the completion of the 
Milesian conquests, which virtually came about in the fifth 
century, before our contemporary political records begin. By that 
time the subject states had probably attained the fixity of conditions 
indicated in the Book of Rights. When the stress of conquest had 
passed away, the existence of professional armed bands on an 
extensive scale must have been felt to be a burden and a danger. 
The fi«na, therefore, are prehistoric ; but that such a class could 
have been invented for literary purposes is inconceivable. Their 
existence is & fact preserved by a genuine and vivid, if somewhat 
idealised, tradition. 

How and by whom was the literary tradition of the fi«n« main- 
tained? We can answer with certainty that it was not maintained 
by the literati of the dominant race. The great list of 187 tales in 
the Book of Leinster contains only four or five titles that can be taken 
to refer to the Fenian cycle. The almost complete absence of pieces 
in Old Irish, or bearing linguistic evidence of an earlier than 
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Middle-Irish casting, confirms the testimony of the list. The Fenian 
literature, as a body, came into the great literary schools no earlier 
than the Middle-Irish period. 

Does not this prove too much? If hardly any traces of Old Irish 
are found in the earlier Fenian literature, must we not conclude that 
the Fenian story itself is a Middle-Irish development? I do not 
think so. We have to consider the different circumstances in which 
the dominant Milesians, or Scots, adopted the two heroic cycles. 
This race appears to have had no body of ancient hero-lore peculiar 
to themselves. The romance of their past grew up around a 
skeleton of artificial history, pieced together by the schools. Upon 
this structure were overlaid various patches of the traditions of the 
older races. 

It was apparently during the seventh century that the Milesian 
poets adopted the Ulidian hero-lore. We find them about the same 
period adopting the Ulidian scheme of history. Dr. MacCarthy 
(Todd Lectures, vol. iii) finds the oldest traceable effort to devise 
a history of pre-Christian Ireland in one of the ** Synchronisms ”’ 
preserved in the Book of Dallymote. Applying chronographical 
tests, he says that this document “may date from the end of the 
sixth century." The only detailed piece of Irish “ history” in the 
doeument is a list of the Ulidian kings from the foundation of 
Emain to the period of the Ulidian epie. In it, and not in 
Tigernach, occurs originally the statement that nothing of Irish 
history is known or credible prior to the foundation of the Ulidian 
eapital. Clearly this earliest history is of Ulidian origin, and is 
copied into a document embodying in a crude form the Milesian 
theory of ancient Ireland. It would appear from all this that the 
Ulidian remnant was the first section of the Irish to cultivate a 
written literature dealing with matters Irish and secular. For this 
purpose they were specially advantaged. They had a rich hero- 
lore, a proud tradition, and their country was the scene of 


1] use this term to designate the dynastic races of Tara and Cashel in the 
historical period. They cannot have risen into prominence long before St. Patrick's 


time. 
* The occurrence is symbolised in the story of the ‘“‘ recovery " of Tain B6 
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St. Patrick's earliest and most thorough labours, which brought 
the new stimulus of Christian and Roman literary culture, of 
thorough familiarity with the arts of writing and reading. 
^etween their conversion to Christianity and the seventh century, 
the Ulidians appear to have secured for themselves a literary 
primacy, amounting nearly to a monopoly of Irish secular 
literature. 

Hence the Milesian writers, when they adopted the Ulidian 
hero-lore, adopted it as a classic, with all the extreme reverence 
shown by people new to any form of culture towards those from 
whom that culture is received, and by whom it has been 
developed. The Ulidian sagas, having once passed into the 
hands of the dominant race, became rigidly crystallized, and 
ceased to evolve. Most of the changes they afterwards suffered 
were due, not to invention, but to the limitations of the scribes. 

The early history of the Fenian hero-lore was quite different. 
This cycle remained in the possession of the subject races 
apparently until about the tenth century. As the Milesians, 
though masters of nearly all Iveland, never colonized more than 
about one-third of the country, the remaining two-thirds con- 
tinuing in the occupation of the older races and under the rule 
of their native kings, it is evident that this epic of a subject 
race had an extensive public to whose sympathies it could 
present a strong appeal. Thus it must have spread from North 
Leinster, where it first took shape, through a large part of 
Ireland, ultimately reaching the furthest bounds of Gaelic speech. 
The period I postulate for this extension is the early centuries 
of Milesian domination, mainly between the years 400 and 700. 
During this time the Fenian tradition must have been purely 
oral, and therefore susceptible of local development to any 
extent. It seems to have taken a particularly strong grip of the 
Ivernian population of West Munster, the region around Loch 
Léin becoming a second home, not only for the cultivation of 
the epic, but for the life and actions of the heroes. The story of 
Diarmaid must have been developed among the Corcu Duibne, 
whose territory embraced the modern baronies of Corcaguiny and 
Iveragh, and extended eastward to Loch Léin. 
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In the published portions of the cycle previous to this 
present volume, the part of Goll and his kindred has not been 
relatively prominent. But one has only to go upon the track of 
Fenian folklore among the Connacht peasantry of to-day, to find 
that in that region Goll is the foremost hero of nearly every tale. 
The race of Goll, the Clanna Morna, as already stated, were 
believed to have been a sept of the Connacht Fir Bolg.! 
Naturally this branch of the Fiana was not made much of 
either in North Leinster or West Munster. These regions 
adopted Fionn as their chief hero; and the Clanna Morna were 
his hereditary foes. It was the descendants of the Fir Bolg, who 
then and since then were numerous in the western province, that 
magnified the part of Goll. In Donegal, as in Connacht, Goll is 
the chief popular hero of the Fiana, the paragon of valour. 
Donegal also was Fir Boig territory until its conquest by the sons 
of Niall, and after conquest was largely peopled by vassals of the 
Fir Bolg race. The Duanaire shows that the western and north- 
western sub-cycle of Goll and his kindred found full expression at 
an early date in written literature. As in the western folk-tales, 
so in a number of these poems, Goll is made superior to Fionn in 
valour and truth. 

It may be asked why, if the Fenian cycle was thus spread over 
Ireland, and accessible to the Milesian writers at all points, it was 
not taken up by them in preference to the Ulidian cycle, which, 
until the seventh century, was confined to one remote district. The 
question has already been partly answered. The Ulidian cycle 
came armed with the great prestige of letters, But a still more 
potent reason must have operated. In the seventh century the 
Ulidians were a free race. There is no sufficient proof that, at this 
period, they accepted even the suzerainty of the Ui Néill. Their 
hero-lore invariably represents them as something more than free, 
holding their own against “the four great fifths of Ireland." In 
order to bring the scene of action within their own familiar bounds, 
the author of Tain Bó Cualnge had to adopt the dramatic device of 
casting on his heroes a spell of sickness,? during which the otherwise 


! Magh Maen, in south Connacht, was their home. 
°? The episode of the sickness, as Mr. Nutt urges upon me, can hardly have 
been a mere literary device. The device lay in the use made of the episode. 
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impossible is accomplished—the Ulidian territory is overrun by 
enemies. A conquering and dominant aristocracy could appreciate 
such a story of freemen coming from freemen. On the other hand, 
the Fenian epic was in form and essence the story of a vassal race. 
We have seen that it was distinctive of freemen that they could not 
be kept in military service beyond a stated short period in each 
year, and could not be called out during seed-time or harvest to go 
upon expeditions. To belong to a permanent military service was 
the part of vassaldom; and vassaldom therefore was the most 
prominent character of the Fenian story. The whole Fenian 
tradition must thus have been repugnant to the sympathies of the 
free Milesians. Again, the Fenian hero-lore was kept up and 
cultivated by the conquered races, whom, even in the tenth century, 
the conquerors still called doer-thuatha, unfree peoples, reserving 
the title of soer-chlanda, free races, for themselves. When we see the 
deep repugnance with which a modern few, identifying themselves 
with a bygone era of conquest, regard the native language and 
literature of the Irish people, we can understand how the Milesian 
conquerors, while the memory of conquest was still green, must 
have looked upon a literary tradition, not only peculiar to the 
subject peoples, but itself redolent of their subject status. 

The inclusion of a Fenian tale in the Psalter of Cashel (about 
a.D. 900) is the first evidence we have of the adoption of the cycle 
by the ruling race; and the context of this tale proves that it came 
fresh and unchanged from non-Milesian hands. By this time a 
new school of Irish learning had come into being, presided over by 
the chief filidh of the Milesian courts. The main work of this 
school was to reconstruct the early history of Ireland, and the 
central theory of its Irish history was that Ireland had been subject 
to the Milesian race for ages before the Christian era. The method 
of work was to make a study of the whole mass of popular mytho- 
logical and heroic tradition, assigning to it a chronology which did 
not exist within it, and arranging all the events of tradition in a 
definite order of succession. It was for this reason that a knowledge 
of tales by the hundred became such an extraordinary feature of 
Irish secular learning. The note appended to the list of tales in the 
Book of Leinster is fairly decisive on the point. The fili, or man 
of letters, took rank according to the number of traditional stories 
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at his command. But, says the note, ** he is no fili who does not 
harmonize and synchronize all the stories." [O'Curry is responsible 
for this rendering of the technical verbs employed. Whether or not 
he has given their exact meaning, there can be no doubt that thev 
refer to some sort of correlating process, and, as a matter of fact. 
the schools did endeavour to harmonize and synchronize the stories. 
and presented them as a continuous history with dates.] 

The prejudices of conquest had by this time grown feeble. 
Christianity, apart from its principle of universal brotherhood, had 
contributed in two ways to elevate the conquered. The territoria! 
oreanization of the Church was based on the political order of the 
fifth century. It was contrary to the Church’s interest that this 
order should be disturbed. Hence we find that, in the tenth 
century, the petty states were, in most cases, ruled by the same 
dynasties as in the fifth. 'Two-thirds of these dynasties were of the 
older races. "They remained tributary to the conquerors, but other- 
wise were apparently equal in franchise. Five centuries of dynastic 
permanence were in themselves a patent of high nobility. In the 
second place, a great number of the famous churchmen and religious 
men of letters were, from the first, drawn from the subject peoples. 
This fact alone must have tended strongly to equalize the status of 
conquering and conquered. 

Intermarriage with the older dynastic families must have done 
much to abate racial prejudice. In course of time, the distinction 
between free and unfree necessarily lost its racial significance, for 
even an unpaid debt might suffice to disenfranchise the debtor, 
though of free race. . 

But the new theory of history made it absolutely necessary to 
associate the conquering people with the traditions of the con- 
quered. It was from these traditions that the early history was 
manufactured. It was not possible to set up a Milesian dynasty in 
remote antiquity, and yet to hold it detached from all antiquity. 
Thus at first the Ulidians, though their own story tells nothing 
of it, and all the other ancient dynasties in turn, were woven 
into the kindred of Milesius of Spain. The whole Irish aris- 
tocracy was grafted on a single genealogical tree. Having 
transcribed all that I could find of the pre-Christian genealogies, 
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having analysed them, and compared them name by name, pedigree 
by pedigree, I state here the conclusion—it would be too long to 
state the argument leading to the conclusion—which, in my 
opinion, is established beyond a shadow of doubt. The authentic 
genealogies reach back in no instance beyond the year 800 a.p. 
All the material referring to any earlier date, and therefore the 
whole genealogical scheme uniting the earlier lines to the Milesian 
main stem, is the work of the synchronizing and harmonizing 
school. 

It is rather remarkable that the oldest and chief authority 
which I have found cited for early composite genealogies is the 
Psalter of Cashel. This compilation, therefore, particularly belongs 
to the harmonizing school of history. Thus already in the tenth 
eentury, the new theory of racial unity, of a common descent for 
all the free Irish, had found acceptance in the Milesian courts. 
The establishment of this theory must have marked the final 
disappearance of race prejudices. The only races excluded from 
the genealogical unity were the Galedin, the Fir Domnann, and 
the Fir Bolg, for these races had sunk into complete vassaldom, 
and their dynastic lines had disappeared. If any petty kingdoms 
of these races had survived, they would almost certainly have been 
included in the Milesian comity. 

It is, therefore, not merely a coincidence that, in the Psalter 
of Cashel, the hero-lore of the subject peoples makes its earliest 
appearance known to us in the hands of the dominant race. The 
time had arrived when the racial and political import of the Fenian 
sagas could be ignored, and their wider appeal could be accepted 
without prejudice. Nevertheless, even in the further develop- 
ments of the cycle, there is a clear note of sometimes covert, some- 
times unconcealed, hostility to the masters of Ireland. 

It only remains to point out the traces of the later manipulation 
of the story from the specially Milesian standpoint. We have already 
seen that there is the Battle of Cnucha without Conn and the Battle 
of Cnucha with Conn ; the hurling match on the green of a certain 
fort and the same hurling match in the presence of Conn at Tailtiu. 
On the other hand, we find events peculiar to the Milesian story ; 
and in one version the Fiana are absent from mention, in another 
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version they take a leading part. The Battle of Mucrama is one of 
these. The death of Coirbre Lifechar is another. It is usually 
told that Coirbre fell by the hand of Oscar, and Oscar by the hand 
of Coirbre, in the Battle of Gabair. I once imagined that this event 
was almost certainly historical, as the tradition of the death of a 
high-king and the manner of his death about a.p. 300 was likely 
to have been faithfully preserved. My faith in traditions dating 
from a.p. 900 was shaken by the discovery that the three joint kings 
who succeeded him, the Fothads, were a triad of divinities whose 
father was Lugh Lamfada; it was further shaken on learning that 
Coirbre, according to another story, was slain by a Munster prince. 
Wherever we find the Milesian kings of Meath or Cashel in the 
Fenian tales, or the Fiana in tales of the Milesian rulers, we find a 
story shaped or revised in the tenth century or later. 

Unlike the Ulidian epie, the Fenian cycle thus became the 
property of the whole nation without any burden of learned prestige. 
Its eredentials were solely popular.  lts general character and 
scheme were, indeed, too firmly fixed in the popular mind to admit 
of change. Otherwise it was open to every kind of development, as 
the taste of the author and the public might dictate. Even a writer 
schooled in the Ulidian tradition might endeavour to archaize the 
story. One at least of the poems edited by Windisch is, I feel sure, 
a tour de force produced in this way.’ But in general the Fenian 
tales and poems were composed in the current language of prose 
and poetry, requiring no gloss. This fact, combined with the 
circumstances of their earlier history, enabled the Fenian sagas to 
oust completely from popularity the far grander and more impressive 
epic of the race of Rudraige. 

The history of the Fenian epic, as I have essayed to reconstruct 
it, offers an easy solution of several problems. It explains the form 
of the heroic narrative, and the peculiar rôle of the heroes. It 
explains the long-deferred appearance of the epic in written litera- 
ture, and its forward state of development when at length it does 
appear. It explains also the almost exclusive popularity of the 
epic—its position for many centuries as the chief hero-lore of the 
Gaelie-speaking races of Ireland and Scotland. 


1 ** [rische Texte," p. 162. 
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The legend of the Fiana, as it spread from race to race, 
from the Galeoin to the Erneans and the Fir Bolg, from these to 
the ascendant Seottic aristocracy, was constantly undergoing 
reformation, and at no time acquired, like the Ulidian story, a 
classic and final form. It remained always modern, not only in 
its language, but in the sense of being entirely the property of 
cach succeeding generation of story-tellers and ballad-makers. In 
this way, it retained the power of constantly and freely assimilating 
new elements. A bold device—the addition of more than a century 
to the lives of two of the heroes— enabled the epic to secure for itsc f 
the most commanding figure in Irish history, St. Patrick, and io 
develop a humorous side in the contrast between pagan and Christian 
ideals. The hitherto published examples of this development belong 
to the modern period ; but a number of much earlier specimens will 
be found in this volume. It is somewhat amusing to find sone 
present-day writers themselves so deficient in humour as to imagine 
that, in the debates between Patrick and Oisín, the laugh 1s turned 
against Christianity. In the older examples, as is usual in the 
older literature, the humorous aspect is never stripped to the skin. 

The survival of Oisín and Caoilte until St. Patriek's mission 
probably did not originate in the conscious pur»ose of introducing 
the Christian element. Its motive was similar to that which 
endowed Findtan and Tuan with a still more marvellous longevity. 
The early native writers were well aware that the art of writing, to 
whatever extent it may have been practised in pre-Christian Ireland, 
was not commonly applied to general literary purposes before the 
time of the Christian seribes. St. Patrick himself taught the alpha- 
bet. Oisín and Caoilte lived on, so that they might meet those who 
were able to write the story of the Fiana. Thus we find that two 
of the poems in the Duanaire commence with the injunetion 
addressed to a Christian scribe, “ Set this down, O Drogan, in 
writing." 

The same power of assimilation enabled the story io attach to 
itself the legends of the mighty ancestor-kings of the Milesian race, 
Conn and his successors in Tara, Cathair Mór in Ailiu, and Ailill 
Olom in Cashel. So thoroughly popular, too, was the development 
of the epic that it found no difticulty in admitting the Norsemen into 
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the narrative—a glaring anachronism which must always have been 
patent to the learned. The history of Alexander the Great compelled 
the admirers of the Fiana to make them also the conquerors of distant 
Oriental regions. Thus arose the echtra or oversea expedition, of 
which the Duanaire contains two elaborate specimens—the least 
interesting of all its contents, their virtue seemingly comprised in 
exciting popular wonder about distant and unknown lands. (At 
present the term eachtra seems to denote any prose tale of a heroic 
nature or connected with heroie legend, a tale in verse being called 
laoidh.) 

The Norman invaders were too modern and familiar to find a 
place in the action of the epic, which nevertheless has ingeniously 
contrived to work them in by way of prophecy. Two of the poems 
in the Duanaire are devoted to prophetic accounts of the Normans 
in Ireland. 

To sum up, the story of Fionn appears to have arisen, like most 
primitive hero-lore, in the region of mythology. It obtained a 
peculiar development among the ancient vassal race of North 
Leinster, the Galeoin, who impressed on the life of the heroes 
the character of professional warriorship, permanent military 
service being a special obligation of unfree races only. Ignored 
by the dominant peoples, the story in this form spread widely 
among the subject states, and received various local developments. 
By the ninth century, it had begun to be written down. The old 
ideas of racial inequality had then lost most of their force; the 
status of permanent military service had long ceased to be prevalent ; 
and so the stories of the Fiana came gradually to be accepted even 
by the dominant race on their merits as literature. Unfettered by 
prestige, the sagas were susceptible of unlimited development, and 
were free to adapt themselves to popular taste. In time they ousted 
all their rivals. 


4. THE CHARACTER or THE Fenran Epic. 


Primitive epopee appears to be the product of a kind of rational- 
izing or humanizing process. The oldest forms of folklore were 
doubtless the nature-myth and the anecdote. In the myth, the 
mysterious forces of nature are deified, and the phenomena they 
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produce appearas the warsand quarrels, the loves and procreations. 
the incarnations and metamorphoses of the gods. In course of time, 
as mythology develops, the original meaning of the events becomes 
obscured, until at length the whole story becomes cloudy, mystical. 
and irrational. 

Side by side with such a mythological tradition, we must be 
convinced that every fairly intelligent race possessed a body of purely 
human anecdotes, dealing with the traditional history of the race 
itself, and the deeds and sayings of its most memorable men and 
women. The primitive epic seems to be a sort of rationalizing and 
humanizing conquest of the myth by the race-tradition. The hero— 
originally a mere warrior or prince of the race—assumes the róle of 
the nature-god; and the superhuman material of mythology is 
subjected to a human form. The myth, however, is not wholly 
discarded ; for the worship of the gods assures its preservation. 
Thus primitive hero-lore is always on the borderland of natural 
religion ; the heroes are of the kindred of the gods ; the gods sharein 
their fortunes ; but many of the deeds ascribed to the heroes are 
almost transparently duplicates of the deeds achieved by the deified 
forces of nature, life and death, light and darkness, summer and 
winter, fair weather and storm, sun, moon, and stars, earth, wind, 
water, fire. 

Miss Eleanor Hull has given us a very interesting account of the 
mythological elements of the Ulidian epic. In investigating the 
early genealogies, I have seen enough to indicate that a much 
fuller connexion between the Ulidian story and the older mythology 
remains still to be traced. In the Fenian epic the mythological 
element is less prominent, chiefly because the Fenian epic, as we 
know it, is the product of a comparatively modern period when 
Christianity had largely destroyed the vitality of mythological 
tradition, reducing it from a living growth to the condition, as 
it were, of dry timber. 

Nevertheless, the Fenian epic retains clear traces of its mytho- 
logical beginnings. These traces are most visible, if not exclusively 


! I refer here to the mythological features of the narrative. As a matter of 
fact, the direct link with mythological story is. if anything, stronger in the Fenian 
than in the Ulidian legend. 
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visible, in connexion with the principal hero, Fionn, proving 
apparently that this central figure, at all events, has persisted from 
the earliest phase of epic literature, and that the later and special 
features of the story are accretions due to the historical causes 
already indicated. Fionn is a demigod. On his father’s side, he is 
a hero of the ancient Galians. His mother is the daughter and 
granddaughter of the gods. She was Muirenn, daughter of Tadhg 
son of Nuadhu. It is commonly related that this Tadhg and his 
father were druids. But in the Agallamh (see ** Silva Gadelica,” 
translation, p. 225), among the various rulers of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann is mentioned Tadhg son of Nuadhu out of the beautiful 
sidh of Almu. Tadhg, therefore, was one of the immortals who 
dwelt in underground ‘mansions of great beauty; and more than 
that, Almu or Almhain, Fionn’s own habitation, was itself one of 
those dwellings of the gods. Fionn was great-grandson of the 
deity, Nuadhu, whose name has been found in several pagan Celtic 
inscriptions in Britain. 

Like Hercules, Fionn was a mighty slayer of fierce and destruc- 
tive monsters; and one of the poems in the Duanaire is mainly 
devoted to this part of his character or story. In modern times, 
this function of the hero and demigod has been transferred to 
St. Patrick. 

Fionn, the great hunter, may also belong to the mythological 
period. Apollo was a god of the chase. One of the synonyms by 
which Lugh, the favourite deity of the Celts, was known in ancient 
Ireland was Conmac, * hound-lad,’ or Mac Con, ‘lad of hounds.’ 
On the other hand, in its historical aspect, the Fenian epic embodies 
the tradition of a professional warrior-caste, to whom the chase, 
in a country abounding with wild animals, must have been a 
customary recreation. Thus the characteristic prominence of 
hunting in the epic is capable of a less remote explanation than the 
mythological one. 

The enormous numbers of wild animals killed in the Fenian 
hunts might be taken by many as an instance of that weakness of 
Irish literature for exaggeration which is often and justly con- 
trasted with the reserve and sense of proportion characteristic of 
Greek literature and of the modern literatures under Greek influence. 
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Dut in à country abounding with game, the battue might well 
exceed anything in contemporary experience. I find it related, in 
what purports to be a sober statement of fact, that in a single day's 
chase, held by Prince Esterhazy, there were killed 80 foxes, 100 
wild boars, 160 deer, and 300 hares; and that in the course of a 
more prolonged hunting expedition by a king of Naples in 
Austria, the game taken included 5 bears, 18 wolves, 17 badgers, 
354 foxes, 1,145 does, 1,625 roebucks, 1,820 boars, 1,950 deer, 
11,121 rabbits, 12,335 partridges, 15,350 pheasants, and 16,854 
hares. 

For many other intimate relations between Fionn and the 
immortals, the reader may consult Agallamh na Seanorach. Though 
not itself ancient, this tract appears to contain much matter of 
great antiquity, such as the mythological traditions of Almu 
mentioned above. Many of the anecdotes are inconsistent with 
each other ; and the whole seems to have been a rambling compila- 
tion of traditions of the Fiana from all sources. It has occasional 
quotations from poems to be found in the Duanaire. 

Leaving to experts the further investigation of the Fenian epic 
as related to mythology, I now turn to the story as we find it. 
It seems to have first taken the shape of a distinct epic as the 
narrative of a blood-feud or private war, fich bunaid, as it is called 
in the Macgnimartha—an hereditary vendetta. A similar foundation 
belongs to many of the Greek tragic tales. The duty of avenging 
a kinsman’s blood, even though shed in open battle or for a just 
cause, was a prime element, one might say, of the religion of 
primitive races. Every homicide started a new and apparently 
interminable movement of fate. Even a compact of peace or the 
formal acceptance of the eric or compensation allowed by law was 
often of no avail to still the voice of blood. Thus the hero-tale 
that commences with a slaying, contains from the first all the 
elements of a dark impending tragedy. Such a tragedy is the 
story of the Fiana. 

In the Macgnimartha the inexpiable feud arises out of the 
killing of Cumhall in battle by the Luagni and the House of Morna. 
Whence it was the destiny of Cumhall’s unborn son to follow the 
game of vengeance to the end. We may, I think, assume that a 
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simple version of the story was at one time current, in which Fionn 
avenged his father by slaying the chiefs of the Luagni and the Clanna 
Morna, and in turn perishing at the hands of their kindred. But 
in the later versions of the story, developed probably far away from 
the southern bounds of Meath, the Luagni, an obscure vassal race 
in historic times, are no longer thought worthy of prominence ; and 
their place is taken by the Milesian kings of Tara. Conn of the 
Hundred Battles becomes the chief enemy of Cumhall. Goll mac 
Morna held the post of commander of the fians or professional 
fighting bands under the high-king Conn. The command is taken 
away from Goll by Conn, and given to Cumhall of the Galian race, 
who banishes Goll from Ireland. This Goll episode is absent from 
the Macgnimartha, and, no doubt, originated in Connacht. 

Later on, Conn quarrelled with Cumhall, and deprived him of 
the command, recalled Goll io Tara, and with his aid made war 
on Cumhall and the Leinster fians. The issue was tried in the battle 
of Cnucha, supposed to be Castleknock, near Dublin. Cumhall was 
slain by the hands of Goll and his brothers. Thus the blood-feud 
began, the parties to it being on the one side the kindred of Cumhall, 
the House of Baoisgne, and on the other side the House of Morna 
and the high-kings, viz., Conn, his son Art, Cormac son of Art, 
and Cairbre son of Cormac. 

Fionn, a new-born infant, was carried off into hiding from his 
father’s enemies. His youthful exploits are related in the Mac- 
gnimartha. When he came to man's estate, a reconciliation came 
about between him and Conn. This feature of temporary pacifica- 
tion serves to heighten the tragedy, and is found not only in the 
main story, but in several episodes. Thus, Fionn becomes tempo- 
rarily reconciled also to Goll, to Diarmaid, and in the very striking 
first poem of the Duanaire to the hero Aedh Rinn. The recon- 
ciliation in the main story also serves to provide a period of peace in 
which tales may be told of the great hunting exploits of the Fiana, 
the destruction of monsters, the holding of feasts, the defence of 
Ireland against foreign invaders, many supernatural encounters 
and adventures, expeditions over-sea, and a rich and unlimited 
variety of other episodes, which could not take place in the midst 
of an implacable vendetta. Of all the episodes, the most striking 
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and elaborate is the well-known story of Diarmaid, evidently of 
West Munster origin. 

Then comes the inevitable rupture of the peace. No writer 
attempted to compile the whole Fenian story in one consecutive 
narrative. It was always dealt with piecemeal, and the sequence 
of events thus escapes being indicated. But it is almost necessary 
to suppose that the rupture between Fionn and Goll took place while 
Fionn was still on fairly peaceful terms with the other section of 
his enemies, the kings of Tara. The story of the final war between 
Fionn and Goll was no doubt chiefly elaborated in Connacht. 
Several of the poems in the Duanaire deal with it; and in them, 
while Fionn is always the more powerful, Gollis the greater and 
the nobler hero. The end of it was that Goll was cut off from 
escape on a rocky promontory, reduced to the last extremities by 
hunger and thirst, and at length slain. 

Thus the issue is left between Fionn and the royal house. The 
making of this portion of the story appears to have been done mainly 
in southern Ireland. Even while the peace remains, Fionn is 
usually exalted in numerous suggestions above the high-king 
Cormac. During the Christian period the dominant dynasties of 
Meath, Connacht, and Ulster all regarded themselves as descended 
from Cormac, who is depicted as the most majestic of all kings of 
Ireland, and is himself the foremost hero of a considerable cycle of 
tales. Throughout the same period, the line of high-kings claiming 
Cormac as their ancestor was incessantly engaged in efforts to 
maintain its suzerain claims over southern Ireland; and its efforts 
were incessantly and vigorously resisted. Hence we may safely 
infer that the glorification of Fionn above Cormac, a Leinster 
warrior chief above the forefather of the chief dynasties of ‘‘ Conn’s 
Half,” was not likely work for northern poets, and was a congenial 
task for the poets of the south. Fionn is represented sometimes at 
peace with Cormac, sometimes at war with him and victorious over 
him. When Cairbre son of Cormac becomes king, it is war to the 
end. In the Battle of Gabhair, Cairbre and Oscar, grandsons of 
Fionn, fall by each other’s hands; but the Fiana are hopelessly 
overthrown. The remnant of the House of Morna take vengeance 
for Goll by assisting the king to crush the Fiana of Fionn. Fionn 
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himself is slain in a separate engagement, his slayers being three 
sons and a grandson of Uirgrenn. Uirgrenn was chief of the Luagni, 
and took part in the killing of Cumhall which caused the feud. He 
was afterwards slain by Fionn in vengeance. The tragic story of the 
Fiana thus ends as it begins among the ancient races of northern 
Leinster. 

The characters of the principal heroes of the epic are for the 
most part of a single type, embodying three fixed traits—courage, 
generosity, and courtesy. Such are Oisín, Oscar, Diarmaid, Mac 
Lugach, Faelán, and many others. Goll varies a little from the 
type, in that his frequent plight of adversity enables the poet or 
narrator to endow him with a peculiar fortitude and endurance. 
Caoilte also diverges a little from this common mould. He is 
usually represented as pre-eminently a gentle-hearted and love- 
worthy hero. A few ofthe heroes have their individual traits more 
strongly and consistently worked out. 

The character of Fionn appears nearly always to have been 
clearly recognized by the narrators. It is a peculiar character. 
Officially—if one may so speak—he is posed as the embodiment of 
greatness: hejs valorous, of boundless generosity, of high courtesy. 
But the burden of vengeance and of fate casts a dark shadow on 
the more intimate folds of his mind and heart. He is cautious, 
subtle, and deliberate, darkly vindictive, never wholly placable, 
sometimes well-nigh treacherous. One might almost imagine 
him to be a prophetic symbol of the modern great state, magni- 
ficent in its undertakings, lavish in hospitality and in giving 
and spending, dignified in every peaceful relation, commanding 
constant tributes of admiration; and yet behind all this—sus- 
picion, craft, selfishness, great depths of meanness, no true and 
full acceptance of the dictates of honour, compassion, and generosity, 
no weakness for the moral law in the exercise of sovereign oppor- 
tunity. This hard and selfish character must have manifested itself 
to our forefathers in certain strong figures among the warlike kings 
of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries; of whom the annals. 
now and then relate the most ruthless and unconscionable deeds, 
and other deeds of fearless valour and noble generosity, ending all 
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Conán mae Morna is another clearly individualized personage. 
In the later developments, apparently of southern origin, Conán 
becomes a laughing-stock. There is nothing humorous in his 
earlier portrait. He has all the courage of the hero-type, but 
entirely lacks its courtesy and generosity. Hence he is called 
peap millce agup móp-buaóap£a na Féine, ‘ the wrecker and great 
disturber of the Fian,' not the terms to describe a comic character. 
The early epic is a tragedy, not admitting laughter even into its 
peaceful interludes. The sole humorous element is late and 
external to the story—Oisin’s difficulty in embracing Christian 
ideals of life. This feature already appears in the Duanaire, but 
is treated with great reserve. In later poems, it becomes a 
subject of free facetiousness. 

Not least remarkable among the contents of the Duanaire 
is the group of short poems of three stanzas and upwards. 
They relate no incident of the epic, and describe no portion of 
its apparatus. The narrative and descriptive poems of greater 
length appeal to the ordinary audience that loves a traditional 
tale; and, as I have already said, there is proof that these poems 
reached the people, and became incorporated in their folklore. The 
shorter poems make no such appeal, nor are they of the character 
of the metrical insets that are so often found in the Middle-Irish 
prose tales. They are therefore independent compositions, pre- 
senting to us a thought or group of thoughts which the narrative 
created in the mind of the poet. They seem as spontaneous and 
irresponsible as the song of a bird when the rain-clouds have 
gone by; there is no attempt to give them an outer framework. 
The passing notion is committed to its wording, and no more 
said. They are something like sonnets, but free from the 
heavy pretentiousness of the claim that the sonnet always 
makes, and does not always make good. It is fortunate that 
we have them; for they reveal to us a great deal of the mind 
and poetic ideal of the makers of the Fenian poetry. They 
show that these were writers, students of their art, and not 
merely versifiers ot tales for popular consumption ; that they were 
poets who could compose to please their own taste, for the little 
pieces aim at no public reward. In no case is the name of the poet 
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attached to them. His recompense is neither fee nor fame. Yet, 
though writers and students of their art, these poets belong not to 
the closet, but to the open air. The beautiful sleep-song of Grainne 
to Diarmaid begins as tenderly as though it were sung in a luxurious 
mansion, but quickly reminds us of wooded glens and heathery 
mountain slopes. In truth, nearly all our ancient literature was 
written within twelve paces of nature's own domain, wherein the 
writer was a constant dweller, not a visitor. So, too, when these 
poems tell us of the deeds of men, the poet is intimate with the whole 
reality that is the basis of what he describes—perhaps, indeed, was a 
sharer in the battle or the chase. Cormacán the Poet wrote the 
noted historical poem on the Circuit of Ireland by Muirchertach of 
the Leathern Cloaks in 941. Cormacán himself put on his leathern 
cloak, and stepped forth from Ailech with the thousand veterans, 
entered with them the royal fortresses, heard his master dictate 
submission, saw the golden fetters placed on the limbs of princes, 
slept out in the snow, listened to the music he describes, of the hail- 
stones at night rattling on the leathern mantles, marched over the 
mountains and the plains, forded the rivers, faced the hostile pro- 
vincials, carried his life in his hand from Ailech to Ulidia, from 
Ulidia to Leinster, from Leinster to Cashel, and thence through 
Thomond and Connacht, and back again to the ramparts of Ailech. 
So when we read these ancient poems of battle and feast and chase, 
we know that much of their content has at least a true and close 
relation to the experiences of living men, and is not filtered down 
through a long succession of theatrical conventionalities from book 
to book, as is so much of the imaginative literature of modern times. 

All the poems in this instalment of the Duanaire are written 
in the ancient syllabic non-accented metres. Various metres are 
employed, most of them arranged in quatrains of four verses, with 
seven syllables to the verse. The quatrains are printed as distichs, 
two verses to the line, which is the arrangement of the ws. and of 
nearly all ancient mss. The reader of modern Irish should bear 
in mind, in reading Old or Middle Irish poetry, that the modern 
aecentuation of one syllable in each word must be carefully avoided 
if it is desired to appreciate the metrical value and rhythm of the 
poems. All syllables, in whatsoever position, and however lightly 
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accented in modern pronunciation, must be regarded as equally 
accented in the olden poetry. Thus in the first stanza of the 
Duanaire, Pinn and Cáilginn should be read so as to rhyme fully. 
The second syllable in Tdilginn should be accented as strongly as 
the first, not lightly passed over, as in the modern pronunciation. 
The same applies to all syllables in every verse, no less than to 
the rhyming syllables. Again, there are no slurred consonants 
making one syllable of two, as at present pronounced. The word 
uball has to be read u-ball, not úll. Except the mute p, every 
consonant requires its natural sound as if at the beginning of a 
word. 


Tue Race anp Home or Fioxn. 


The genealogical accounts of Fionn are widely various, and form 
a striking example of the freedom taken by the genealogists in their 
dealings with the prehistoric period. In his great “ Book of 
Genealogies ” (R. I. A. copy, p. 485), Dubhaltach Mac Fir Bhisigh 
quotes six different pedigrees for Fionn, the sole point of agreement 
in the six being that Fionn’s father was Cumhall. 

Two of the pedigrees trace his descent to Nuadu Necht, thus : 


1. Nuadu Necht. 1. Nuadu Necht. 
2. Baoisgne. 2. Fergus Fairrge. 
9. Subhalt. 9. Soalt. 
4. Trenmor. 4. Alt. 
5. Cumhall. 5. Cairbre Garbhron. 
6. Fionn. 6. Baoisgne. 

7. Mudh (Mugh). 

8. Buan. 

9. Fergus. 


10. Trendorn. 
11. Trenmor. 
12. Cumhall. 
18. Fionn. 


Nuadu Necht is the god Nuadu, regarded as ancestor of the 
royal line of Leinster, Dal Niadh Corb. He figures in the list of 
prehistoric high-kings of all Ireland. In these pedigrees, therefore, 
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the genealogists claim Fionn as a Leinsterman, and ennoble him by 
attaching him to the ruling race. 
A third pedigree runs as follows :— 


Sen. 

. Deadhadh (Dedu). 
Daire. 

. Forgoll. 

Goll. 

. Fer da roth. 

. Baoisgne. 

. Cumhall. 

. Fionn. 


Dedu son of Sen is a mythological ancestor of all the branches 
of the Ivernian or Ernean race. The Erainn of Munster are called 
Clanna Dedad, descendants of Dedu, in the Ulidian sagas. This 
pedigree deals with Fionn as an adopted hero of the Erainn, the 
ancient Iverni. 

Two other pedigrees claim him for other Munster races. “ Fionn 
son of Cumhall, son of Baoisgne of the Orbhraighe of Druim 
Imnocht.” “ Fionn son of Cumhall, son of Baoisgne, son of 
Oiche, of the Corca Oiche of the Fidhghenti." The Orbhraighe 
of Druim Imnocht are apparently a sept of the race whose 
name is retained by the barony of Orrery, County Cork. 
The Ui Fidhghente were their neighbours. The Orbhraighe 
were tributaries of Cashel; the Ui Fidhghente, comprising the 
petty kingdoms of Ui Chairbre Aebhdha and Ui Chonaill 
Ghabhra, both within the present County of Limerick, were free 
States of Munster, claiming common descent with the dynasty 
of Cashel. These two pedigrees further exemplify the cultivation 
of the Fenian epic transferred to Munster. 

The sixth account of Fionn’s descent given by Dubhaltach— 
fifth in his order of statement—is endorsed by him, doubtless 
because alone it agreed with general tradition, ‘‘ Others say—and 
it is true—that he was of the Ui Tairrsigh of Ui Failghi. The Ui 
Tairrsigh were a vassal-people. They were specifically of the 
Luaighni of Tara, and of the Fir Cul of Bregia; and this 1s one 
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of the three houses from which the fian-kingship of Ireland was 
wont to be filled, for the king of the fians of Ireland was king of the 
Buaighni or of the Luaigni.”! 

Dubhaltach had a good warrant for preferring this account. It 
was not only that intrinsically it appeared more genuine than the 
others ; for when we find conflicting pedigrees of a national hero, or 
even of a modern plutocrat, one giving him a plebeian, others a 
regal descent; one assigning him to a submerged race, the others 
attaching him to still extant dynastie families, we have little doubt 
as to which version is the more likely to have been meddled with. 
But that Fionn belonged to the sept Ui Tairrsigh happens also to 
be the oldest doctrine of his origin known to us. It is the doctrine 
of the oldest of the Fionn-sagas, the Macgnimartha. 

* The Ui Tairrsigh of Ui Failghi’’ means that they were 
located in the territory of the Ui Failghi, one of the chief free 
dynastic races of Leinster, whose name is perpetuated in the modern 
baronies of East and West Offaly, County Kildare. The name Ui 
Failghi, descendants of Failghe, is traced by the genealogists to the 
prehistoric Ros Failghe, son of Cathair Mor, but is more probably 
derived from the noted Failge Berraide, a king of North Leinster 
in the early Christian period. It was in his time that the plain of 
Meath, west of Bregia, was wrested by the race of Niall from the 
Leinstermen (see ** Annals of Ulster," a.D. 515). Fionn’s home at 
Almha is on the border of the modern Offaly. 

The Ui Tairrsigh are stated in the Macynimartha to have been 
a sept of the Corcu Oiche of Cuil Chontuinn, which must have been 
somewhere in North Leinster. This partly explains why he is 
claimed for another Coreu Oiche located in Munster. 

Dubhaltach is apparently in error where he says that the 
Ui Tairrsigh were a branch of the Luaighni of Tara. In the 
Macgnimartha, ihe Luaighni appear as rivals or enemies of 
Fionn's race. Moreover, on page 55 of his “ Book of Genealogies,” 
Dubhaltach quotes an older writer, who says of the Gaileoin 


1 Asberaid araile 7 is fior sin gurab do Uibh ‘lairrsigh do Uibh Failge dho. 
Aithechtuath na hUi Tairrsigh; do Luaighnibh Temhrach 7 dferaib Cul Bregh 
do sunnradh iad ; 7 ase sin an treas teallach o ngabhthaoi ri-fendecht Erenn, ar ba 
ri ar Buaighnibh no ar Luaighnibh ri fhian Erenn. 
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that they comprised the Tairrsigh, and **of these was Fionn the 
fian-chief." The Luaighni and the Gaileoin were distinct peoples. 

Keating, in his “ History of Ireland ” (Irish Texts Society, vol. 
iv., p. 201), writing of the Fir Bolg, says: ‘‘ Some antiquaries say 
that to them belong these three races which are in Ireland and 
not of the Gaedhil, namely, the Gabhraighe of the Suca in 
Connacht, the Ui Tairsigh in the territory of Ui Failghe, and 
the Gaileoin of Leinster.” Fir Bolg here, as usually in the 
histories, means all the ancient race-elements which, having lost 
their dynastic autonomy through conquest, were excluded from 
the genealogical roll of freedom. The passage indicates that the 
Ui Tairsigh still survived as a sept within the period of Irish MS. 
literature. It appears to suggest that the Ui Tairsigh were distinct 
from the Gaileoin ; but on closer examination it will be found that 
this view is not urgent. In the oldest historical period, gentilic 
names in ‘ Ui’ are distinctive, not of a whole tribal or racial organi- 
zation, but of a sept or subdivision. Thus, in the Trinity College 
Ms. H. 8. 17, p. 761: “Hui Fideuire 7 Hui Saine 7 Hui 
Cairpri 7 Hui Taisce 7; Hui Cail 7 Hui Naisi 7 Hui Mail 
hec sund (haec sunt) septem genera Gailinga." Hence the Ui 
Tairsigh in the writers cited by Keating may have been named 
only as the most noted sept of the Gaileoin. 

The Book of Ballymote (p. 140) gives an account of the vassal- 
peoples of Ireland. In the account is embodied an abridged version 
of the story of the Hostel of Mac Dareo, telling how the vassals 
under Cairbre Cat-head overthrew the free races of Ireland. A 
fuller version of the story is given in the Book of Fermoy. In the 
latter version we read regarding Cairbre: ‘‘ He was of the Luaighni, 
and was king over them, for from among these the headship of 
the vassals used to be taken." 

This statement supplies a remarkable parallel to the passage 
already cited from the Book of Genealogies. In both, a king who 
is not the ordinary territorial king of a free race, but the king 
of a scattered and landless people, is selected from among the 


1 Ba do Luaghnibh do ocus ise ba ri f[oraib] air ba huaidhibh sen no gebthe 
cennus ai[thech.] 
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Luaighni. In the one case, he is king of the vassal-peoples of 
Ireland ; in the other, he is king of the fiana of Ireland. But I 
have already shown that the status of fian-service was not com- 
patible with the rights of freemen. The fiana and the vassals in 
the two passages are identical, or rather the fiana are the armed 
forces of the vassals, their forced levies fighting under the free 
kings. 

The story of Mae Dareo's Hostel is followed in the Book of 
Ballymote by an account of the distribution of the vassal-peoples 
in the various free territories. The tract appears originally to 
have consisted of three sections: (a) a double list of the vassal- 
peoples, arranged according to aicmí or septs, and again according 
to tuatha or political groups ;! (b) the story of the vassal insurrec- 
tion; (c) an account of the territorial distribution of the vassals. 
All three sections are given in the Book of Ballymote ; but the story 
is cut down to what was regarded as historically essential. In the 
Book of Fermoy, the second section alone is given, the story being 
told at full length, and with many embellishments. In H. 8. 17 
(p. 740), the first and third sections are given, the story being 
omitted. The third section alone is given in the Book of Genea- 
logies, p. 50. We have thus three versions of that part of the 
tract that deals with the distribution of the vassals. The three 
versions come from a common source, but none of them is derived 
from the other. It is evident from their variations that each of 
them comes independently from a very ancient Ms., perhaps 
through a number of intervening copies. Itis also evident that 
the original ws. was partly illegible to its copiers. Thus the three 
versions assist in the restoration of the genuine text, which may 
have been that of the Book of Glendaloch, cited at the outset by 
the Book of Ballymote. It is to be hoped that this important text 
may soon be published. Meanwhile, I have felt it necessary to 
prefix so much to the following passages from it, dealing with the 
distribution of the Gaileoin and the Luaighni, the chief rival 
races in the oldest extant story of the Fiana. 


1 In the Book of Ballymote, between the two lists, come these words: icmeda 
na nathach insin. A tuatha inso. “The foregoing are the septs of the vassals. 
The following are their £uatAs."" 
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Aitiadso na tuatha asa fail an’ Gaileoin hi cuigiud Lagen 
Tuath-Gabair. Teora fodla foraib .i. Tuath Fidga? ocus Tuath 
Fochmaind? ocus Tuath Aithechda.: Tuatha Fochmuinn? for Aib 
Failgi ocus for Fothartaib Airbrech ocus for Almain ocus anas 
dir di di finib.* 

Tuath Aithechda’ batar for airthiur Life co muir. 

Tuath Fidga?for Fortuathaib Lagen ocus for Uib Cennselaig* 

Tuath Luaigne? i mBregaib ocus i lLaegaire ocus in Ardgal 
ocus isna Delbnaib" ocus i nUib Maie hUais? ocus co Temraig 
ocus! o Inbiur Colptha co comar Cluana hlraird. 

« The following are the tuatha—states, politically composed 
groups—of which the Gaileoin in the Fifth or ‘province’ of 
Leinster north of Gabair consist: there are three divisions of 
them, namely, Tuath Fidga, * forest tuath,’ and Tuath Fochmainn, 
and Tuath Aithechda, * vassal tuath.' 

«Tuath Fochmainn are located in Offaly and in Fotharta 
Airbrech (in the north of King's County) and upon Almha and 
whatever septs are proper to Almha. 

* Tuath Aithechda were in the east of the Liffey valley as far 
as the sea. 

e Tuath Fidga in the Fortuatha of Leinster (in the Wicklow 
Mountains) and in Ui Cennselaigh (Co. Wexford largely) ....... 

“Tuath Luaighne were in Bregia (to the north and south of 
Tara), and in Laegaire and Ardgal (two petty kingdoms of Meath), 
and in the Delvins and in Moygoish (both in Westmeath), and 
up to Tara, and from the mouth of the Boyne to the confluence 
of Clonard.” 


1 In the notes on this passage, B = Book of Ballymote, H = H. 3. 17, 
M = Mac Fir Bhisigh, Book of Genealogies. B and M commence at Gaileoin. 


Unimportant variants are not noted. 2 Egdha H. 3 Ochmain H. 
Fochmhuind M. 4 Athachda H, M. 5 Fochmaine H. 
Fochmhuinn M. 6 < Anas dir di di finib’ must have been hard to 
decipher in the original. B has “anas dir di i finib H has ‘ isasdadmaib.’ 
M has *mairtinibh no maidirdinibh.' 7 Athachda H. 
Achda no athachda M. 5 Figda H. ? Uib Failghe M. 
10 Tuigne H. Luighne M. 11 isne da Delba B. 1? Cuais H. 


13 ocus omitted B. 
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In the territories oceupied by the vassal-races of the Luaighne 
and the Gaileoin here indieated, we have the original theatre of the 
Fian-sagas, and the original home of the chief personages in the 
sagas, excepting the Clanna Morna from across the Shannon. The 
intimate and close-woven connexion between the Fian-legends,— 
the family of Fionn, the status of the Fiana, the great house of 
Almha, the central blood-feud—between all these and the vassal- 
races of North Leinster and Meath—stands out as plain as day. 

In the Colloquy with the Ancients (Silva Gadelica, vol. ii., p. 245) 
we read :— 


é The king further questioned Caeilte: ‘ Whence was Finn mac 
Cumhall’s origin?’ and he replied: ‘Of Leinster, being of the 
Ui Thairrsigh, that is from Glaise Bolcain ; or he was Finn son 
of Cumhall, son of Tredhorn, son of Cairbre, called Garbhshron or 
‘rough-nose,’ son of Fiacha Fobhreac or “the slightly speckled.’ 
of the Ui Fhailge, a quibus ‘ Offaley.' ‘ Whence sprang his 
mother?’ ‘She was Muirne smooth-neck, daughter of Teigue 
son of Nuadha, of the Tuatha De Danann, ” 


Almha—great broad Almha of Leinster—was Fionn’s in- 
heritance through his mother, who inherited it from her grand- 
father Nuadha of the Tuatha De Danann, that is Nuadu the 
god. Almha will be found on modern maps, under the name of 
the Hill of Allen, in a central position in the county of Kildare. 
It is not a high hill, its summit being but 650 feet above sea- 
level. But it is à commanding hill, for there is no higher within 
many miles. It looks northward towards the plain of Meath, held 
by the Leinstermen until the sixth century ; eastward across Magh 
Life; southwards it sees the Curragh of Kildare, “a sea to the 
horizon’; westward a wide expanse of the Bog of Allen, matrix 
of many rivers. Within a short day's march on the east lay 
Nás Laighean ‘ Naas of the Leinstermen,’ the home of the Leinster 
kings. Equally near, on the edge of the Curragh, was Ailinn, 
their more ancient seat. About as far to the west was the forest 
Fid Gaible, where the infant Fionn was hidden from his enemies. 
The Feeguile river in King’s County preserves its name. 
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Lady Gregory, who paid a visit of exploration to the Hill of 
Allen a few years ago, told me no trace of ancient earthworks, or of 
ancient works ofany kind, was visible on the hill. Almha, in fact, 
was not a stronghold like Tara, Emania, or Ailinn. It stands 
out in a land of bogs and moors, too poor to be immediately 
occupied by any ruler of importance. Its military value must 
have consisted in its being a watching-place from which the 
Leinster king in his stronghold of Ailinn might be warned of an 
enemy's approach from the hostile frontier north or west. No place 
was more likely to be chosen as a post to be constantly occupied by 
a watching party drawn from the vassal forces of the Gaileoin who 
lived in the surrounding country. Dut Almha had other associa- 
tions. It was, as we have seen, the sidh wherein dwelt Tadhg son of 
Nuadhu of the Tuatha De Danann —that is, of the immortals. In the 
Colloquy (Silva Gad., p. 225) Tadhg is one of the list of divinities 
including Bodhbh Dearg, Aengus, Lir—all of immortal race— 
and Finnbheara, of Cnoc Meadha, who, as a king of the fairies, 
is still neither dead nor forgotten ; and while Fionn is ruling in the 
house of Almha among mortals, his grandfather at the same time 
rules over immortals in the sidh beneath. Thus Almha is seen to 
have been the natural meeting-place of the two traditions—one 
historical, telling of the foretime valour and achievements of the 
Gailian vassal-bands ; the other mythological and common to the 
Gaileoin and other kindred peoples. In this respect, the dwelling- 
place of Fionn resembles Fionn himself. 

Much that is of importance in the way of notes and general com- 
ment would at present be premature, until the second half of 
Duanaire Finn is ready for publication. For the shortcomings of 
this first half, I can only say, with Niall Gruamdha, «aim 
cnócaine. 
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Ix the printed text, I have endeavoured to reproduce the Ms. as 
closely as the types would permit. The following emendations are 
confined to obvious or probable errors. Mere variations of spelling 
are not dealt with, unless they appear misleading. As the poems 
differ probably in date, and all belong to a period of changes in 
spelling, I have set up no standard in making corrections. Metrical 
faults are noticed. Most of them are likely to he due to the 
scribes. The translation will often be found to have been neces- 
sarily based on emendations. Roman numerals denote the poems, 
arabie numerals the stanzas printed as distichs, this being the form 
of the ws. 


I. 15. Od fié10 to be read as if oá1610, modern pronunciation, in Munster, 
oacao. 22. n naemad. 27. aoubanc for oo pái? 29. nomen, 
nominative, for pom. mac m Léir for mac God Leis. 34. ne náisen 
Inip Saimén. 

II. 5. adubaine for aobepc. 10. 3T for Pp. 14. no boi for bof. 
I5. Dá Pleió? for pleió. 18. buipve? for bonb. 23. Read some adjec- 
tival prefix like caem- before pluaiġ. 28. agup forip. 31. ciagamaoib ? 
32. gluaipimífo ? 33. paíóe, * words,’ ‘ utterances,’ for fais. 35. 1n 
reactmad oaolgup wants two syllables. — 38. 0’ Págpam for vo pagpam. 
41. beit for abeit. 44. cuncao!:: bo cógbaó-pan? 50. g1ibé vo bet 
$4 réna. 


III. 8. Pmb. 10. ag 10méorméao Pinn Alan. 22. Clann topna 
or Clamn Monna, accusative. 24. Tan c-ách = agup m c-ách. 28. can 
ác for can an dt. 30. Seolmaic, omit ne. Clann a penaċan 'T mo cen. 
31. "p for 1p, or omit. 3. clann Ouibóiépoib. go ma Ouibpéich as 
in 28. 35. copganais. 


IV. r. Cnonnthéna. bodbda, like to Dobb, the war-god. 4. oo ner- 
cal m comnim pm? ag a Pniéáilem. 5. n-Géman? 7. Omit pm. One 
syllable over in the second line, which is obscure. 12. Potaó Canann. 
I3. Omit pém. 14. Omit uo = bo, ba. 17. ni hé pm? 22. dia plop 
= 04 pior. 30. ma apmoib. 37. 60 Bniom-éaécac. 42. abeinc 
appears corrupt. 44. dla flor. 45. 1p naé for ’pnaé. 50. Omit 1n. 
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56. 'r a noubnamain. It is a habit of the scribe to duplicate this a. 66. 910 
bes móp oo báoap wants a syllable, and does not make even a loose rhyme 
with manbaó. 67. 1mmon (- um an) for mon. 69. Omit ag, as in modern 
usage. 


V. cóic oéac for Géic. 9. dó for ad. 10, II. caogad. 14. leac- 
Thom. 21. cnaa disyllable for cna? 26. 5cuineó. 10 cuana? 
27. Pronnmaiáe, gen. of -mag. 37. ale for aleiéi. 38. ngoncaol. 
40. nocan fedan. 


VI. 3. 06-pan for o6? 7. Pníó for puppníc? 8. ’p for ip, or omit. 
aoubainc for aobepc. 12. a óéile. 15. éuaio for acuaib. — 20. fold 
or paiġ for pái? 22. ’na for ma. 25 pa [a] norulcab. 30. noameéao: 
for noamaíóe. 34. ande. 


VII. 3, 4, 5. bo mnneap-ra?” 4. nó 50 for so? 6. Ip 1ap pm? 
Omit mo or the second ao. 7. AT for agup. Omitip. 9. an plaié ete. 
wants a syllable. 13. im ben? 15. cloioim Conmaic. — 16. Flapnaiser. 
17. 1p piaó peaóa Otin Oa benn. 20. Inpwppr Domnann. — 22. m 
ceipo pin? 25. 5abál. 26. ır ann, omitpin. 27. nem’. 28. ppuap- 
up-pa. in scéin for sein. Omit 1p. 


VIII. 8. maóac, unless we suppose the feminine inflexion by attraction of 
ció—ceaó6 miaóaó, ció miaðaiġ. 9. noca ceacmamsg cú, thou touchest 
not, shalt not touch? I suppose a transitional form leading to modern ceag- 
mam, ceangmuijim, which, however, is followed by le—ceangmuiS mo 
lám leir an scopán, my hand touched (met) the cup. 12. náða = cndma, 
for náice? 13. 1pan for pa. 14. Omit ba. 16, clainn for macaib? 
I9. et caetera implies that caetera desunt. 


IX. 3. opm. 


X. 2. Omit ip. 3. tian for piap. 6. Omit me? 7 cugaip. This 
confusion between the Ist and 2nd persons of the preterite is still found in parts 
of Ulster. 9. leo láun-pe? 19. €o6aiO etc. wants a syllable. 


XI. 5. ma forna. 12. lá for laice, or omit no. This poem is incomplete. 


XII. 1. Omit one naó. 9. bpiacap-bimmn. muna bec. 11. Omit ip. 
13. IT for agup. 15. nOáine for ndine. 18. Agur for ip. Supply ip 
before Paolóu. 26. Transpose Lonn and buat. — 29. mmgan-óopm. 


XIII. 7. a cípnib. bein [leac] mo leġa nime?  mapaon "p m'106na 
aingoide. 10. an péd. 12. luac a lenna oo Catan mac Orella. 
I4. Págbamaip. 18. Omit pnn. 44. Omit a. 


XIV. 2. ngné. aamm. 9. lenaro. Syllable wanting. 16. Lampaidip, 
le6maidip. 20. nó go. 22. map noesard. 29. nion Gon. 33. Omit 
aon. 


XV. 3. cnoinn amd eiómá? 11r. uainib. 18. adban for c-adban 
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XVI. buibém for péin, or iran for pan. 5. mains oo bíoó ap cionn 
a Peipge. 7.a amm. Sgia£ becomes feminine in later usage. — 8. [a] 
méeóca. II. onmpa. 16. Cump ete, a syllable over. — 22. [Ipe] m 
céo-6a6? 25. agur for ip. 32. Qpmenia for pean Menia? 56. óuab. 
39. hallaid for háloro, equating with cannaúó. — 41. oap $:all sac gua? 
But the nom. should be gleó. 42. ngeal-ólac.  po561€ for pgiac. The 
gender has become doubtful. 44. Tetba. 46. ón for óna, modern óp[ab]. 
47. Com ópumn. 54. ap or “nan for map. 55. Omit ip. 56. cugar. 
57. Omit 1p. 59. 1» do for poo. 62. Eight syllables in first and second 
verses. 63. 540, as in modern usage, Munster and South Connacht, North 
Connacht aúbaóo. 


XVII. 2. píċil for móilín, the last two letters being a duplication of m in 
mbic. 4. For 00 cuinné read oi cuimce = 04 scuincí, oá Scupnéaor. 
6. péinoió forpíópémo5? 8. naé for gonaó, or perhaps calman cumn, 
poetic inversion for cumn calman. Such inversions of the genitive are frequent 
in the oldest poetry. Conn calman is a common poetic phrase for “the earth’s 
surface.  Comópumn for cnumn ? IO. Omit 1p. II. lem for le mo. 
16. Omit 1p. 18. The name Cúán is a disyllable. I9. € 1onóéaib ? 
27. Omit ip. 29. uó = bó. mácaip. 31. map for nan. muic móin 
n-uatmain. 32. ip é for pé. 33. Omit yin. 37. poo for ip do. 
39. mapbaip. conceain. 40. tnaotaip. Omit é. 42. sndcpém for 
péin? 44. coméll, accusative of com-1all, a clear instance of accus. governed 
by a ‘passive’ verb. — 45. cap maige, to rhyme with mnpuibe. Dia or 
oá for oo. 46. món. plate plóà = “of hewing down of hosts. The 
scribe, mistaking the construction, read a ploijti plóiġ = “where hosts used to 
be cut down,’ and changed móp into móin to amend the ryhme. 48. ná bid. 
49. ad clum efc. wants a syllable. 58. biaó twice for biaié. Omit second 
cú. 65. Omit a before céile. 66. b'Píonáille. Qlmaini for hülmamí. 
The confusion of final e with 1 denotes a late original date for this poem. 67. a 
n-opais. 68. agó for first gaċa. But next verse has also a syllable over. 
Perhaps oiáe, cie are already monosyllables. mapaon. 61. (mamme for 
hülame. 71. Manannán. Nominatives in -án have often genitive in -án. 
73. m neac. mgm. 74. Omit 1p. 77. coómapc.  éigeann, a forced 
form of éigin, to rhyme with pepp? 81. o'imbin. 82. "p for 1p, once. 
84. n-alca? voepgón. 88. 56 co noech? 96. Páóaó. ma éoinnóm. 
102. ’paccugad. 104. ‘Till he crossed the ancient brine,’ i.e., till he went to 
the Irish. Elysium oversea. Or it may allude to a voyage which brought Fionn 
into contact with Christianity. 


XVIII. 1. Concain, ete., has a syllable over. 3. cugap for cegon? 
Matac-ourb. éElaip for élaisip. The -1ġ stem is of modern growth. 7. The 
rhyme Sulbain, Ouibne is possibly corrupt. But several approaches to the 
modern assonance are found in this poem, perhaps owing to the difficulty of 
finding close polysyllabic rhymes. 10. bndodn ‘spirit,’ not bpnaoán. 60 
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éualaó. 18. ollölaðaċ. a pulamg. 23. Omit ben once. 27. puilng- 
eud. 28. céi1 ete. wants a syllable. 


XIX. 1. upapa. 3. n-epbaió. 13. Macu Neéca, i.e. a member of the 
race called NeGcpalge. — 16. 0’ aonldim = still in existence? This may be 
the origin of a oóláirm, used in North Connacht dialect in the sense of “always,” 
‘continually.’ beó for beóóa ”? or beó-bíóbao. 


XX. 3. Diag ccug. 5. mapbaip. — 9. lóib appears to be a disyllable. 
10. ’pé for 1ippé. máóain for amatain. 13. pop a bpeic. Read nó ao 
noennacap, or m clemnup. 14. 1p a ciall. 17. 00 "lp? 21. agup 
for iP once. 25.1 mo1ad10 a atan. oplaic. 33. Elena or Elana. The 
long é is a modern introduction. 35. n5épóac? 40. aonap. The metre 
changes in this quatrain. 51. ian n-a bualad for pina buille? 52. This 
quatrain should probably follow 53. 55. I have placed this quatrain in accor- 
dance with the scribe’s note which follows it. 57. Insert leir before or after 
Lomnoéccaé. 59. The inflexion of Cnaob Ruaó as one word, like the modern 
cnácnóna, is very frequent. 61. cnían, two syllables. 64. vít cim. 
67. QA lump efc. has a syllable over. cá for acá. 70. I cannot easily 
follow the sense of this episode. Apparently Muinremhar first failed to repel the 
invader; then, when reproached, made a counter-raid, and carried off the treasures 
of Lomnoctach from Dun Bolg, which was in Leinster, and gave them to Cn 
Chulainn. Cu Chulainn did not regard the exploit as a proof of valour, perhaps 
because it was done in the enemy's absence, and he therefore gave no share of the 
spoil to Muinremhar. 77. Omitóüm. 81. géileaó? g$iallaó? 83. geill 
ete. a syllable over. 87. agup for ip. Oilill for gen. Oilella, metris causa. 
88. cannoiÓ efe. wants a syllable. 91. DO nad ete. wants a syllable. 
92. oeámac etc. wants a syllable. 93. If meinic no biaca? gt. cenn 
cailhge? ror. lám. na Óig. 107. muna dech. 109. eiúin Flona 
(pmu) ır maca? manbad. 


XXI. 6. pa cuai&£ ampa? 7. oippéin, oiprín, for eippen? I have 
made nothing of giul senna. 17. ré rm ete. wants a syllable. 2I. eG 
ie. agup. 28. rgia. 31. D’ Págbap? 


XXII. 3. an gcúl. 5. Omit m. 6 Na cpí Ouib meic. mópo.... 
which should rhyme with m1t1$ appears to have been altered to rhyme with 
Mopnna. 8. Change of metre. 9. Chaipioll metris causa for Chainill. 
II. Change of metre. I3. Omit pin, which is inserted through misconception 
ofthe metre. 15. Return to original metre. 16. Acbat for oo bacab. 
i7. t mċefe. a ni Cumail. boí for oo bí. a íp. 21. gan ole ip. 
29. 5a6 cine. Eye duin, 36. móin for móp by attraction of form. 
37. an cenn in chlóis?” 43. mmip € aterpea. 44. a nepc for nepca. 
48. scaoimcéill? 62. This poem is incomplete. The defect is unfortunate, 
as we miss thereby the story of the breaking up of the Fiana. 
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XXII. 5. nia $ualamn °? 7. Cnuaċan. 26. bec for a beit. 
28. Ren Oonca. 33. 60 cualaid ? 35. 50 ngoil. m cplabnaid. 
49. puapacap ete. hasa syllable over. — 59. Insert ıp after Cuaid. In Aram 
they say Coin p Tian. 6r. póig sac aoinfin. 69. a ló. 71. Suc 
a PPaca, unless we suppose the old dative 1np1 with 1 elided before pil. 
74. The rhyme lán-mep: cepoa is evidently corrupt, unless it be a mere 
assonance, giving cepoa the modern value ceápoa. 78. an before ém- 
Peaóc is the article, not the preposition, as the modern pronunciation innéin- 
feacc shows. 86. 50 noiGeor degsald? 93. Flop for aonar. 96. am for 
ipam, or na for ina. 97. Féin for buóéin. — 99. a ccormioechc has a syl- 
lable over. 10r. oót forna hoéc? 109. Mona. 110. Dúin, but modern 
usage often leaves composite place-names uninflected. 112. glað. 113. noinn 
(ré) a n-óp ’pa n-ronnthup péin 1 ocuapapoal piu (?) buóéin. 117. Sax- 
ain. 120. The stanzas between this and 142 ought to follow 173. A loose page 
has probably been transposed in the ms. from which the scribe copied. 121. lán 
etc. wants a syllable. 133. arp and cemeab make bad rhyme. 138. onesan? 
141. Ccéill, i.e. 561ll, pl. of giall. — 147. po uam or no Fuain? ipa or ina 
for pa. 153. Alman. 156. nid, plural. The allusion to two Almaynes 
or Germanys may serve to date the poem, but I am unable to apply it. 
158. Almainn. 159. ran nóné!a. 160. 50 cechc oc mac. 
162. Pnoil. 170. cemnce? n-uplaide. 174. pan for pan. 185. caon. 
189. a (fem.) cpe(pe. 193. tim for min? 195. catnaca. 196. Fo 
diombuald. 197. Cipinn metris causa for €ipenn. 198. a n-éodil. 
199. clanna tainpteaca. But the repetition is probably corrupt. camp- 
ceaca, chariot-riding? 201. 17 nob. 203. cata, gen. after adjective, still 
found with lán in Ulster, but not I think elsewhere. 208. 50 comméi1d = co 
comméio, with co once omitted in transcription. 212. panaó oubaóc = po 
a n-10 oubac. 213. mbuldec. 215. oume. 221. pemnceapn. 
222. ngdbad for ngáibce. Uosa? 223. oopoán for ongán. 


XXIV. 8. ip Qblac 65 dia n-éip pin or Ablac 6$ Dia n-éipi pin. 
IO. Léim efc. wants a syllable. 20. do léig efc. wants a syllable. — 29. ap 
ndol etc. has a syllable over. 32. náio. . 33. an cpealg ete. has a syllable 
over. 42. ap pealg. Next verse a syllable short. 53. ap an painpnge. 
55. Qno na 5Caé. 56. oipnn. 6r. bámap, omit po. 64. oo 6ompaic 
ete. a syllable over. mí no an, or nocap an. 65. a denna, Ulster dialect for 
a noepna. 69. ba món. 77. An Uoc Ldosaine etc. a syllable over. 
78. Sléibe. — 80. This poem is incomplete. It breaks off at the same point in 
Oss. Soc. Transactions, vol. vi, p. 126, showing that both texts are traceable to 
the same Ms., orthat the poem was never completed. 


XXVI. 3. 6uimmn. 
KAVI. 3. sac. 
XXIX. 2. dDaingne, omit 50 n-. 
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XXX. 2. Omit a. 
XXXI. 3. Do beit? for oa mbecea, with same meaning. 


XXXII. 7. agup for ip. 8. an for ga. Last verse has a syllable over. 
9. Clann. 


XXXIII. punna. 9. a n-anu? while I wait. paicean. This deponent- 
ending is usual in pres. subj. I sing. in late Middle Irish. Modern Irish sub- 
stitutes -Qo from the future. II. meanmain. I3. 810 hé an pmólae. 
I4. laca. 


XXXIV. 3. nia nemhep. 4. pPáipome. 7. c-apopf. 10. bud bes 
ete. wants a syllable. 


XXXV. 23. Guadaman-ne. 40. óúinne. 42. Gnopi loċlann : 
43. DONOcaIN. 48. Albancéaib. ma longaib. 64. gin ob é, M. I. 
cen cop. 65. Omit ip. 75. Sluaigead? 76. a n-aiptip? 79. cop- 
canac. 80. opm. 84. ciapálaó ? 85. 1n Conn? or co cupaca. 
105. DÁ for nod. 117. mun beinn. This poem, in praise of Goll, appears 
to have been composed in rivalry with XXIII, in which Oscar is exalted. It 
belongs to the north-western sub-cycle of which Goll is the principal hero. ‘The 
poet identifies Munster and Leinster with the enemies of Goll, and implies that 
but for Conn’s repeated interference Goll would have held the headship of the 
Fiana. Fionn and the Fiana owe their safety to Goll, who revolts only when 
Fionn unnaturally kills his grandson Fedha, who was Goll’s son. ‘These features 
indicate the local development of the story. On the other hand, the tales in 
which Conan, brother of Goll, is held up to ridicule have a southern origin. 
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DUANAIRE PINN. 


I: 


€6l vam pencup Peine Pinn: pe pé coi$eaéca m Tailgmn 
ó pé Pepsupa neapcmorp: so pé Oippin ilpeaccaigh 
bavop orapp oealbóa oon opumg: a Daopurc móin mic Calp- 
pamn 
Conán mac in Leé Luaópa: agup Cod Rinn popuaéóa 
Conán ğa pémoió ba peann: a n-iaċ Alban no Eionn 
noéap áómuine eip áis: ma Ged Rinn mac Ronin 
Fionn vo mapp aéaip Geóa: 1 n-iopsail ni mod maepóa 
Cod Rinn agur Fionn páéaé: ba clann oeippi oeapbpácap 
Oopao Fionn o'Goó ina 15° gat ápo-comaró oap óumgió 
vo mac Rónáin co pa£oib: o'epuic ina bes-ataip 5 
Níon buióec Aéd oo ċleaċc Soil: pan scomaió vo puaip na 
atain 
og noepna mM pep gníom ooili$: oia ccámic a Sienow1d 
Oo bí maion ag God Rinn: ip hí ba háille 1 nGipinn 
oian móp a pád cpé mine: €apgna amm na hingine 
Oo pad òá bnéióin óp cáó: God Rinn mac Rónáin poánáe 
naé pacad gan iomsom ar peap oa rippeo a clemnap 
ba háóman 0’ Cod 6 oo Sein: naé ocigeaó cap a bpeiéip 
ní lamoaoip laoic cpé mine: ool o'ieppoió a mme 
Ceiépe bhana ó pin puar’ agup peccmain co Lán-láap 
leitbliadain ip mí amáin: aon terra céile Conáin IO 
A ngaba emip dá pliabs ann pa ánáé m inóáion pial 
lippe ináíon Rónáin bpeas: po len a hamm von inbep 
Oo bí Conán gan mnaoi aie m c-uapratl ippim c-ápoplaié 
ba hi gion Goda] Rmn: a ben oiongbála o'Cipinn 
Goubaipc Fionn £all apci$: pe mac in leó 6 Luacaip 
ga ccaoi a Condin uo éleéc aoil: san mgin Coda o'Ilepporó 
B 
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Rasac va hieppoió amaċ: ip cuip-pi liom vo teslac 
oda P1C10 Des oo Clecc soil: ipeaó loomap oa hieppoió 
Oa Preis veg a hAlmhain oll: vo loomap so ngoil nsluinn 
so otn Aeda a hGipo puide: op Gp S1üipe pput-sloine 
Tesmaiv co din Geda in dig: leiccceap pinne a páié Rónáin 
ni paibe Cod tall apci$: do 6010 pa mOpeippne mbaoslaig 
Go6í Conán m mnaoí moill: ip pudip ap a sualumn 
cogbaió leab in mnaof ap in mac’ gan ceadugad co comnapnt 
San 1ap pin camic acáíaió* mac Rónáin in éloióni Epuaid 
nó $ab oon dúnad rappimm: mun ap Págaib an insion 
Innipceap v'doó na n-apm nái$: €apgna vo bpeié oo Conán 
ó Sup hppucsil na ppeab ngeal: so h(ülham leċam 
Laigean 
Noéa bmippead bpeitpe bath’ a noepna Conán nom 6ap 
pob popaid oon laot óána: púain oeaá-mnaof a dionsbdla 
ba puaipc a ccompac ap aon: Conán ip &apgsna pionnéaom 
Sup um snáó na mná mac Finn: ewn a uéc ip a mnn 
Níon lamaó psaoilead in pseóil: po bof ag Oippin oa 
haimhdeom 
ba hé Conán cenn a ccenn: a naémad neimneac Cionn 
Lund 1n pí go Rdit Cienaió vo bof mnre pe bliadoin 
san cocad gan cíor san ódáin: a ppail Caoileí mic Rónáin 
Laite via mbáman ag bómn: oa ccug Opaon bnéiéin móin 
50 nac oceiépeó piap nó pom: in scéin 00 biad na bea£caio 
Gobepz Ged pe hOpsop mn: ia gcomaille m mbpecip mbinn 
mo $enop aca ao betas: a meic Oiprín aipmlecam 
Gbaip piom a Pinn 50 naoil: a meic Cumuill a HALion 
cáic a bpui$e hpiap nó hroimn: dic ap milliup mo bpéicip 
Mo ın capcuipne cugad opc: oo paid Fionn paobapnocc 
san cinnpspa gan coómanc cpeóip: bpeis hinge oo 
c'aimóeóin 
Cobepc Goo vo áué ullam: bud haiéneac mo Pánusaó 
muippeopa Conán na glonn’ agup briaió m'in$ion agam 
Na habaip ap Fionn na ppleó: pe hod mac Rónáin poniip 
acc cuinnié cóin cenn a ccenn: ap mac Cod Les 50 
lánceann 
Dia mbámap 1 mbun éinne: ap ceumaps cáit pé céile 
pimp Ged ap Conán ċar íoc na mná pin go hainnap 


[m 
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Muna abpa an ngean péin: aoubaipc Conán ao sceill 

oobenc mo bpéiéin ao mblaió: conaé ppuiábe peo beataid 
Cnoip uain aopeppa: ap God óp cionn an eappo 

oo Cuald na épealam $aipsió: o'ionnpaiá$e in áipo aipcip 
Innpaigip Conán cpé peips: ap a pgéié uame óóeina 

Do Sap in mílió náp mall: a 6loióem 1p a éaébapp 
Looman ao hinip na nÉan: pip a náicen Inip Sannép 

|? mance vo leig cenn a cenn: vá uaiéne áis na héipenn 
Maipee oo bi ag pecam na ppep: maig Laoépaide lep 

leiged 

IP maincc vo leice cenn a ccenn oá caéiilió Pian Eipimn as 
Maince vopad ın béim co ppap: oo Conán ippin coiinanc 

oap leva m cenn co cnáimh: cné cepcláp éaóbann Condin 
Oo pao Conán co gcéill ccpuimn: bém cloióimh o'(loó na 

Sualainn 

sun $erc a cenn pa lamh noei: ofa berm cupaca comóeirp 
Tice anfop Conán cpoióe: a haitle na hiopghoile 

mac Rónáin co ccaoime geniy: no haónaiceó pa n-inip 
Seécihom ip mí na lunge: oo bí Conán cachaishe 

leir na Legarp 00 bad 061§° cepnam a éneó a cceoóin 
bliadam vo Conan ap biċ: sup m laiée poo büaibpeoó 

peaénóm Sugead Dála oumo: ip m maigin óp Céedpuim 40 
Cnumh neime po gap na émn: cpe nim loidh Goda Rinn 

mapp ap Maig Dála na n-dé: vo jalan ceitpe ccepc-cpác 
Cs pm o1§ Goda Rinn: a Paoparg na mbaéall mbinn 

oo mac in Leis naéap las: map oo éáoc 1ppin compac 
Cupnam a Dáopaig vot époip* pusap móp n-uióe n-anppoir 

ní binn liom dimup ná ól: cap éir na Péine ap ameót 
Mire Oub-óeo 50 noéme: can éir plata na Féine 

ón ló imiuó pam biodba ban: oíol na Péme ip oeseol oam. 


QoL. 
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II. 


Cumain lec a Oippín kéil’ ap ccupup 50 Tepa cnéin 
oa occan vo bnonnaó bpuic: vo comól so ces Conmuic 
Oo beipim bpiaċop 50 mbáis: a Cáoilce time mic Rónáin 
eólaċ mé 1 bppemaib pine: in paeóil acaoi o'piappaióe 
O«p sab m meipce Copmac: ap Piono po puagaip compac 
leipion ba haiépeé ın odil: 01a noepnaoop tomapbawd 
Ro paid Copbmac pem ataip: mac Cape iic Cuinn Ceoca£ai$ 
so scuinpeó pa Palaió óe: Piono po sabail an coine 
Hace a noeapnamap miad ngle: aobepc Piono na Péine 
$10 cenn lec oo cpoióe Se: pa Lom büció gat én-cluize 5 
Oa compaiciom lec apip a Chopmaic oa mbenam cíor 
ouic ní ba maiérheó a Pip: bad haitpeé ap niomóesail 
Noéa oecaió pe c'acaip: le Cumall móp so ceataip 
a com-éipáe oo com Cumn: aobap pap ens eccpoino 
Ro bábaippi cpí oeié ccaé: 1 naghaid Comaill so nach 
gép mean bap miogald na óáil: níon oiongaib. pib én-Láin 
Conn 1 Soll dia lánh óeip: allop a pséré nap b'amoeip 
agup pip Cipiono uile: ag gom Coimaill cneipbuide 
Muna berofp pip Muiman: ’p Connaécaigá na gcupaoó 
rem pleige nf t1abpad de: oo Cloinn oile Peiólime 10 
Cloubaipc mac Mopna móin: apad nacap náč oo clóo 
ip nóihón in cáp a Fino: vo beipe ap clannaib 6aei-Cumn 
Coubaipc Fionn map po pepr noóa noeapnaccap mo leap 
00 cenopao opm na caóain' poo mapbpacc mo vesatain 
É pén pa cioncaé ann pin: pug Moipenn leip ap egm 
vo bpipiom cat Conéa cóin: ap Comall mop mac Cpeninóip 
Ro piapparó Prono 00 apad: lap pulde do na pappa 
6pibpi cpáé boí ano* cionnup oo mapbaó Cumhall 
Oo bámain-ne pé pip 565° vo élannaib Mopna ní bnéag 
po ráiápiom pleiá sac pip: a ccaeb Cumaill caémitió 15 
Cionnup po Ppeagaip-pioin pm: béim n-amuip an in mílió 
bennaéc opc na can aóéc cóip: se mad püac lec clann 
Cpénmoip 
Ransaoon òá $uin pan ngum’ ó Cumall ón catmilio 
gion gop commaofó ve Capa’ a ccomaom gat don-gona 


c M 
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Tr ann aoubaipc Opsap: ai&iope pa bopb bpopsap 
vo gébéa compac apci$: Fiond sé oo belt a PPpangeaib 
Fnesna in gut pin Caipbpe: mac níos na héimonn aoe 
vo $ébéa compac ó a éólomn: Conmac na biad a nCipino 
Map oo éualaió Opecap án: guċ Coipbpe dia cup a ccán 
cig 50 o106pa Via omge’ 5o ppíopaó m páipoine. 
Oo páreo pe Cioépuaió cain: mac Pip 6éaogao map vo ols 
sap ofan ooc ceipo map noáil: ni huain o [P Jeipg no 
o'10mapbáió 
Ro coipgrioo na plóiġ uile: po 6oipe Copmac cfilbuióe 
no sup sap Croépuaió a Gain: pe plop m coise caebpuaió 
Thosénon oo sab m ouam: oap comcorpeproc na pluars 
pnag paibe eccpam oon oáil: aċc gan ap naipm vo gabal 
Oo cmceó Ciépuaib céoac: o'óp Ip o'aipgioo ip o'éoaó 
ba heodil dopan pé a linn: a ppuan a Sceoáip eaopumn 
Han coolad ó pin co lá: voip Prop 1p mac 1p mná 
san aén a ppegpa a céile: ap egla na haitéipse 
Gp na hapag uinn ip odib: po éennpam an iomapba1d 
niop millpemop ap ecamgne: sup cinnpemap comaiple 
Sé pip óea dumn 1ap posait 00 ċlomn Daoípgne buaógonaig 
pa 10mapbáió Pinn angbuib: ip Copmaic ó élaoin-Temparg 
Ro fanpacc uainn clano Tllopna: ip clann Tollainn san oogpa 
ir clann Rónám peiláe: po Panpao ap éonnaitbe 
Oo 6uaómap ann co hernom: mege pénca óp ap plegaib 
niop ppoplann linn nan nmn-aghaió: ap ccomlann vo 
Saoidsealuib 
Oo bát pe Páolan ao bpeib: cpeaé vo enar an uain pm 
oo bacup uime an cpec: ao Pgaorloip ploig na Tempat 
Ciagmaofo so hOóngup 65° mac m Odsba na nglanpóo 
00 ponpacc ip CGongup pit: ip 00 cpéirgpiom ap n-eiprió 
ólúaprmaoío ba móp ap ccáil: ap cpeié co Cempaiá connbáin 
Té pip óeg dumne gan acc: ip Gongup asap ngiollacc 
ba híao po na pé pip deg: a Cáoilce ni hiomapbpeag 
eol oai niod paiá panna: a n-aipiom a n-anmanna 
4 háon oíob mipe bad dém: a 06 Opccap gan míceill 
a tpi Peap Loga caoin cóin: ip a cetaip Ó Conbpóm 
Q coic oiob God beg móp pat: ppm peipeaó Mac lugai 
m peaéciaó Daolgup: asap m c-oécriaó Pensup 


20 
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In nómaó m'aéain Fionn péin: a oeic Peappodomain pín-néió 
a haen oes Colla caei cap: a 06 óéas Rdigne porcslap. 
Cl cní veag Gilbe co ppiop: ip Páobpaéán na cceo $nífom 
a ccoic oeg Caince na ccepo: pa pé Tollann paobapóeps 
Ro gluaipiomap deg ccéao bó: ó Cempaiá sen móp m nó 
pol oo pagpam Caillce na mbpac: puce opumn  Caipbpe 
ip Copmac 
Ceguio anom 7 amap: Caipbpe ir Copmac ap aen-pien 
noca npaca piam orpeóc: poba ceine cópui$ecc 
Map peióm po gap Genáup uamn: in lá pin. pe hucc m 
cpluaiá 
in nee ba hiondig gan oil: m cnec o'romáin na háonap 
Oo beipim bpetip du oe: oa Mad cumain le Cáoilce 
naé ppaca cpeé ba cnúaióe: muna abeit a ofombuaine 
Oo ponpam ppiélops peppóa: cugpam püarg co pluaig Tempa 
oo $onpam Copmac na ppleó: poo gabpam Caipbpe 
cnipseal 
Oo niodpam lámat polai$: mac in Oááóa diangZonas 
saé nec oa mapbtaoi cné Sup’ po páóbaó uile Clóngup 
Hae bó vá cupcaoibe oon épeic: 0o cosbaó ap opum eit 
nip pdsbad lúac eic bnéaóa: oon épeié ag pláag pinn- 
Cempa 
Capgaro Copmae ap Caipbpe: mac níos na hÉimonn aipoe 
eallaé san cáinoe nap noil: ip san Caipbpe do $abáil 
Od ccugċá Cine uile: vo pad Paolan polcbuibe 
ní sebmaoir bpeit aro ann pin: aéc vo cop pém pan 
sabail 
Noéa noennamoin-ne piod: pe Conmac sén mon a íoch 
50 noecaió pon ngabail ann: a ppiaónurippe ppepnCipeann. 
Map 0o 6onnaipc Pionn co naoil: Copmac vo dul pon ngabai 
00 6610 péin pon cenn oile: caemílió apo (nine 
Nó sun sepp an ipip wills sup Sepp 1n cope cáogóuipn 
50 noecaió m cloide cain: pao pect ccpoi$eo 1 ccalinuin 
Ip fad pin vine mo paéla: gé bé oo beic aga péna 
a Cáoilce mc petap Pino: a tne ngme Cumaill 
Mo cen oo Cindot oom dol: cpuaá nač ccepca oom Páosal 
oo mill mo bine méin ngluin: paíé mo époióe opa cumain. 
Cunam. 


40 
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II. 


(t ċaopċumn Cluana Pepca: vo éuaómap uaic an eécpa 
50 Cponnménaid na g$céo plós: coa oap cuie Suca 
rrónimhón 
In lá pin a Gaoptuinn éaofím* ba híomóa cpenpip néo &áoib 
um Soll ón buailió spn lúa: um apa ón beinn 
bneacpüaio 
Pa Odigpe sur in cepuic gciüil: ga fpeinm Ginn ao 
caineac ciúin 
pa Conán ip po $áol seal: pa God pa Apc na n-mgean 
Pa lar 6 laip leeaig linn: ip pa Apc ón Moig poropimn 
pa Conn ó beppatiain báin: pa Cap asap pa Channán 
Ip pán Riad ó Rái& na bPian: mapáon pe Pionnpop na 
EFian 
pa Gongup on Cpdéobig cump: ip pan Uaim Cpém a 


Uacónunn 5 
Oeich ccéo psíaó-anmac co paéim' vo óloinn penthatap 
óuill gép 


an lá pm pa ráisec pimn: ap in ccnocán po a Gaontuinn 
Ip uaic cangamap acáaió: co Dún Slaip in uipse Paap 

pubaé pinn um cpác nóna: adoig pia scat Cnonnména 
Goubaipc Soll pa cáom copp: biom 50 haipeé ponn anoct 

ao-gníu ap in plait go ngoil: 5ép-mana Piond am agaigh 
Oub-abann capla pép ccaop: oo pagpam Gch Innpi hob 

vo pagbaó Leósa ’sun linn: ip mipe ap Cnoc an Caoptuinn 
Feopann ip Nloba ap mo gpáó: as 1lomcoméad in 0d á€ 

ir Boll ap Ut Hull vo $ab* ag 1omcoiméad ap Pionn 


dlman 10 
San o Sopmabainn na pian: go poit Ráit Pnáoié pnn . 
aníap 
san caoipeé náonbaip go neim: oo Cloinn Mopna ao 
matoin 


Map cainic ao cpaé nóna: cis Fionn pé cata enóoa 
Frangceag Saxanaig ano pin: bpetnaig €ipeannaig [hs 

Ro puióeoaip longpopc lonn: ag 1n dt ag ap pan goll 
coólaió mic lllónna go men: ni cüalaió gáip nó gpéoan 
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Seacho rrpácé vég o'lollann apmglan: san caoin gan 
cinnabpaó 
act den oeoé Dupe $lan Spinn: 4 cóic cáopa caoptamn 
ba neirinongnaó vo Soll pinn: bei acobpaé cuipppeé cim 
ag popaipe ap Fionn na pPian: ó ċumo Clíoóna go Copp- 
pliab 
Oeinedh o1dée ma 10ma16: cómpolup pip né pioóbaió 
erraóail Fionn go ngné ngloin: eimgió go moé ap madan 
In uain páimic sup in á& mac Cumaill gan piop 00 each 
ní cien co ecualaió an cup: annpin cuaéppann an cupad 
Camic cap m áé go holl: puam Soll na Codlad co cpom 
noécaip Fionn in cloide cnúaió: op cionn tie lilonna 
mong-puaió 
Dugir Holl pséul san pgeie: le haipmepioé in culz neme 
pop-ctogaib m laim pia Tlers: cpoitip m scpaoims sepiépi$ 
Oia máé dil mom ap Piono péin: a Hull móin nae mat 
oom péip 
cien 6 do éuippinn pem lomo: oo cenn ap cleit cpüaió 
caoptuinn. 
Ruccup tard do peit co paéim' ip pugup vo pain nguipm ngéip 
ag To ouic pe ccpiall vot 71S" vo cpealaim cata a Gupaid 
€imi$ a Hull gap oo sa: cionóit Gugav Clanna Mópna 
as pm na cata cnóóa: cusao a scael Cpumn-ióna 
Mo bennaéc opc a Finn éil: óampa ip baot san beit oor 
réir 
veit scéao Pa Apc 65 na ples: as po cucao oom eémeoh 
Deit 5céo pa apaid go ngpám: cangaccap eopocc ppn 
c-ách 
cosaib oo pleig op oo Lani: in ppaice coin pludg Condin 
óabpa mo comaipce ap các: 1p adlaic mé uaic cap ách 
coire ofom do eimneoh ip do clann: pul pabap mo sun ġa- 


lann 
lúa an mo pgáé ippin psaipb: sab a mn go huplar 
h'ainm 
50 n-oólaicéen cú ap Soll seal: 10mlán gan épeéc óm 
cined 


Oo ioólaic Goll Fionn na pPian: gan son 6 cdé map do 1app 
ba hé pin in mihó móp: go place ceincmeóóin m cplors 


Ec 
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C615 cata ag gabail oo Soll: 50 pamic cap an dé anonn 
níon pauippioc oon Cup cnóóa: go pia ceapcláp Cponn- 
móna 
Sles Oippin ples Cdoilce cpáaió- 3 cpdoipead Raigne púað 
eoopbuapp co cpic cappaió: a nglaic Guill na ngabalarp 
Seolmaicne co oamgen oóppóa: pa Soll oo clomn mat 
Mópna 
clann a penaéaip ip mo cen: deit scéo pgieč oens an 
oempead 
Holl nomaimn ip Holl nap ndeghaid: a sCpuinnmhém apo 
aipmbleabain 
Tinne Galde agup éuige: map ba smitdil aon muice 
Ní cuippiom ómn porp no rían: Caoile ip Oipm ip Fionn pial 
mac Conbpóm Caipioll pom cap: pecc ccéad veg o'oipeéc 
Alban 
Clann Ċuám clann Daofpcne büam: 3 clanna Rónáin paio 
clanna Ouiboiépoib náp dail cpéié an ap nopum go 
Ouibpéich 
Teic Soll íappin ap ap n-uéc: do soin Caml ba cáom cuche 
oo mapb tpi céao co cpóóa: ap lecam cpairó Cponnmóna 
Camic éugaimmn Caipill cnáaió: ip gappaió Alban co mbüció 
pagbaip oeié scéao mapph pa móin: mac í Copspars Con- 
bnóin 
Camic Fiond peċoinn pa póo: cat món spuamda g1iollaó n-óa 
00 6ongnam ap ccaca cam: cainic lollann na n-a$o16 
In began po bámap péin: ag pé cacaib Finn budéin 
mop pagpram cú no oume: ip lollann san n-1i0n$aipe 
ba mop ap meipneaé pap mumn: no gup cuic m oióce opamn 
no sop págbaó pgiéeó pinn’ ap m ccnocán po in caop- 
ċumn 
baram poipcil ap uéc Goill: an sac oirpeéc opum ap bpom 
ó na maipionn Soll na ppleó: ip cenn opuimn ga aompep 
Ip mé apaw co nglome: ni bes oo cpáó mo é6póioe 
Mag Maoín na paprat véip Hull: 1p mé ap éáonaib caop- 
cuinn 
Ip chip oobpóm ip oósna: Tlaónmag san clann maie M6pna 
meippi an cecheaó Péine Pind: ap podt vo énáob a eáon- 
tuinn 
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Ounad Odispe m dún po éíap: 1 na ppaámaip ceól ir míaó 
10nmiormn mn loc po láin pinn: Loé Ríaé iP copcpa cáopéaimmn 
Map vo teigmip san ooiláe: do peils bláis binne Doinne 
aocífaómaip co bep oon opum: DO bapp copcpa a caop- 
camn 
Ragavpa amaé pa Mide: amapaé 50 Mag mbile 
loipeped banncpaéc: Péine Pinn: ní biu an comaipce 


caopcainn 
Ciocpao anoippéiop anoip: sépao cpe Hlionn Conáin cain 
foppao oesubla pa glinn: 1p caopa cumpa cáopéumn . "MS 


Cinn vo caippngip Dpenamn bláié: agup 00 bepa m pnimpáió 
nem o'anmam sac aom cefo mn: a ccaolmuin cnuic in 


6aopcaimmn 
Dam vo caippngip Oroppuing opadr ippin coillió po pem 
caoip 
50 mbíaó mo coppán pa glono: pe caop cnocáin in 
cdoptainn. 


d éaoptaimn. 


DV. 


Sséla cata Cpuinn-móna: a luéc pép bál a n-eolup 
lion na ccupaó ccomepóoóa: acá péin oppa am eólac 
Clanna Rónáin cioolaitcci$: ip clanoa Ddoipecne b6dba 
po báccap pan ropgail pin: ip Deit mic Piceao M6pna 

f Oaboipionn büaoballai$: ip f Ourbdicpib nemáamo 
ra cat pin vo éóoappan: lé ééile ip clanna Neamnainn 
Oo ppepcail in comnear pin: vo bí ag Soll móp mac Mopna 
gan codlad san coippegaó: ag ppiédilem óópan 
Faipe pp! né peccmoine: vo bí ap Soll na celep n-ámop 
ní bioù cpíac ba nepcmoripe: ippin éa€ ap na mánac 
Cp r5á€ cpomn 50 »éi$enaé: vo bí Soll na pleá mbáaba 
aocí cuige in c-éirgepp-mac: vá ngoipéí Oai$pe Oüanaé 
(6n oi56e oon ponaine pain: Ip Holl ap a $áolcaib 
apáóapan naé ccoipapidve* aniomapcaió 5o ppáobpaib 


tA 
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Oo pip Soll an pilus pin? na ċeċca ao mac Cumaill 

opasáil p5éal m ppop pén: annpa bPéin pep a pulumg 
Ro fiappoió Pionn Alame: opianuib Eipionn anémpecc 

cía paéap le oaácpoibe: anagaid Sull na ngéprle$ 
Goubaipc Pionn spinnbeplac: ao mad oa mac bad cópa 

vo paid Oipin i1beuplaé: naé oingebad mic Mépna IO: 
Oo paid Oraan anslonnaó: maié sac mac mun a aéaip 

oap leir péin ba neamaoóac: 66 gan ool ina ağaroh 
(ds pnesna oon pfápemnió: aoubaipc Pata Canano 

$10 bé bépp co míceillió: cegaó ann ip ní pacam 
Sén b'olc lé ap pplaicpeimnió: oo pads Orapmaro Ó Ouibne 

naé paéaó péin na caééroeaó: anasaid láime in Guill pin 
Mac a meic pa inaine: o1apbó comainm Mac Lúsac 

oap leir níon uo gníom impide’ ool 00 oíonabail m cupad 
Fionn anúain po heici$eó: vo cuip asad ap Cdoilce 

a noiais cdié 50 oeicbipec: eiteé Gata níon Taoipecae 15. 
Ro paid [Fionn an pPpeansauóágó: fap mbeit cpenhpe ga 

n-acac 

gnioi map poo ní óepnabaip: a clann bpugad ip balac 
dA ovongbáil oon pí$pemnió: vo geall Caipioli ó Conbpoin 

ní he gnioi míceillió: oo geallaó níem pe hablóin 
Tus Odispe na bpiatpa po: leir a ccomoail a bpácéap 

son geall buiden fapmapcac: oo coipe Guill ap na mápaé 
Ní &iocpaió am coimipac-pa: Pata Canann no Cáoilce 

aoubaipc Holl slónSapca: ndic maite cloinve Daoipccene 
Innipim oom oepbpataip: op hé naé oiongna ai&pip 

liom péin gomaó nemáábao: Ua Conbpóm cona maicip 20: 
Oo épero Holl na paéala por oo mnip Ociápe Ouanaé 

o'eirr eóluip 00 denar 60° 00 6üaib m c-érgepp Giada 
Oo 6610 Holl an a$oió pin: o'eipcecc pé clannairph Odoipccene 

día a piop cia le noamaiácep: cecc na aġaió co páoilió 
Coétalaid 1n moip-peóan: sa pomo ag Pig na Péinne 

Píana na ccoic ccoiceóa: anagaio Guill né cerle 
Cuipim Cáoilce cnuino ceptat: 1 Seimn-i0pap cnann-núaó 

copcc Hull nı ba hamneapc ódáib: clann ní Loċlann pa 

nglan-pluaġ 

Oonn mop Monad €éccolla: oa mac Rúaió Oimıp Alban 

bio in buiden eaċcaċ po: a ccüpp in cata calma 25. 
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Holl Solban ip Cap Cúailgne vá níspeinniíó Pian Ulad 
muinnceip m od slan-üaiene: le céile ag cope m Cupad 
Peppóomam gép pí-Pemnió: ap pianab ofana ooppóa 
06 péin DO ba míéeillió: ceéc anagsmds tine Mé6pna 
Rí-pgemnó Ó 5Cemnpealaig: vap leip péin ba ní paéinap 
ba hole coipec m eimnpcecail: anagaw Guill pa caé po 
Ceguio Piana Upmuihan: pan ¢at map sac den oile 
10moa 615 ag uplagaó: vegla Guill na celep nenie 
Ro pimod Pien Oepmmhan: le mac Muipne mun ám pom 
ooip sep hóp an mepughaóo: cigio ann na n-ápmoib 
Fíena cailce Cüáaómuman: cegaro amepc na Péine 
oo bf yim na nualláuba: pol vo psappac pe céile 
Le mac Muipne munéaofihe: oo hiappaó ap Pém Connaéc 
beich map các ag uplai$e: anagoió Guill pa éopsap 
Oo empeó m Saipbéeslaé: le mac Cumaill hí Daofpcene 
buiden píoóoa aipmnernae: anagaió uill oon cáoibpim 
Clanna Nemamn ponapcoi$: vo ba 0615 lé mac Cumaill 
sun cuineó pa copecap pom: nac ppuaip Soll pean a 
Pulaina 
óan aompep na n-uipeppbaió: an m cáoib ċúaið DO Cpuinn- 
móin 
oo cuip Fionn m buben pom: pe cop Caipill ní Conbpéin 
Ri Laigen go tcpomtopad: oa pis Muman sén Saoippe 
von caoib tepp oo Cponnmonad: Fionn péin ip clanna 
baoipccne. 
Oliamp Holl gnioinéaécaé: véipp na panda pm uaca 
(uaba?) 
so pamig 1n piġeigi r: Diep comhamm Odispe oücanaé 
Le Fionn 6 do pippióe: 00 cops Guill in pláaá cpom po 
00 piapparó oon pilió pin’ cia 00 cloinn Mópna an Holl pa 
Riocpa péin aoubpaccap: ón ló cucaó cat Cnoca 
Holl o puapuip pulbapsaó: ann vo bial Cuinall cupa 
Gp egla oo láime pi po ceiled opc in c-ainm pin 
lé mac Mune baágaige: a Guill aipoeécaig amio 
Map cugampa cpuinnigtep: a noubpad lé mac Cumhaill 
nip ppolái a n-oipiciU pia cecc oon cplaaspin cugamn 
d haiéle na paipe pin? vo bí ap Holl né peéc n-óiocib 
abeipc a aipm ailenige: láim pé hlollann na n-oipbep 


30 


35 
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Do nónaó peal cooalca: na oíaiá pin pé mac Mópna 

co ccualaió Pronn oébabac: m laói6 a n-aice m omna 
Sólúaimi Fionn na áonapán: ota a Prop cia do ní m coolaó 

$0 ppacaió m c-aón macám: san áonóume ma Pappaó 
bpetnarisipp in pispemnnid: 6 oo báoap na n-énap 

mapbad Guill ao míceillió: pnaé pepr cia oo Seanad 
emair Pepsur pínbélac: anoiais Finn apa codlad 

vo 6onnaipc Holl snioméaóécaé: ıp Fionn ap ci a sona 
(no aobepc m pilió pin: pe mac Cumaill co paobpac 

san belt ap ci beimibr: búame blad ma páesal 
Ouipeip Tollann ónapmaé: óo6uala Pionn pa pile 

le mac Cumaill Compamaig’ 1appéap comlann a cpice 
Oo diulo Holl in compac por do cop pé nís na Péme 

aoubaipc sup óomblapoa: cpíaó as compac pa céile 
Coubainc Fionn m plaiépeinoió: nocap bé pin a aópop 

oia mbeic Holl na é6aceroeaó* go mad mien leip a map- 

bad 

Oupp-pao Pionn m cpealaii pom: ofa1g moiars ina mbállaib 

engir Holl 50 pepamail: m cpáé pin ina asad 
Oo loc Fionn m compac pain: pé mac Mépna vo denam 

aoubaipc nap comcopmail: compac 'rsan cáó ga pésad 
Ssapaio in od pi5eemnió: uman cpáčć pin pe apoile 

vo sabpao co miceillaó: ap na mánaó la cumne 
Ip aibeil oo ppegpaoap: ian paaorleaó vo Slap Hpéine 

an oá oesláoó oegéapaió: Cnunnihóin 1 ccumne a ċéile 
Le mac Cumaill láinpeprpaé: nip hanad pe mac Mépna 

00 noinn pé 50 páébepcaó: cáċ ap opið na móna 
Ua Conbpórin pa a noubpamarp: cuapp a ccopaé m paéil pi 

a n-a$aió Guill éüil-psachaió: 00 cooap cáó lé Géile 
Innpaige Guill ileécai$: nocap b'aóaió ap capuio 

coira peabaic po minéanuib: 00 bi aise na n-a$aió 
Clann níos Loélann luatbdpcaig: baccap 1 ccopaó in com- 

lainn 

mac Mópna uo lúasbápais: ir níon lugarve a noospamn 

Sluas Oppuiróe um Peannóomain: cía von cplúas pin na 
mapbad 
Ulicai$ ann co sepsonca: mop bpepp vo clomn piog 
Glban 
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Piena üaiple Upmumhan: nip psappao gan beic leónca 
Cemnpealaiá aoubpaccap: napb é an cat pm a n-eolup 60 
Sup leopaó Fien Oeppmumhan: pa cat pin lé mac Mópna 
ní Puilim na mepugad: gat láoé ófb mma óá opoain 
Pian cíoólaicceó Cüáaómumhan: pa n-10pnsai pin sep b’umal 
ca prop dumo n ccualabap: nip cépnócap oon cupup 
Ní bii-pa ga po-psaoileaó: a noepnad pé mac Mé6pna 
pen na pgél oo commaóibem: nf oecaió ap oon cplo$ pa. 
Le Fionn oon leit eile pr 00 bpipeó ap cloinn Copbmaic 
móp m c-aóbap oeiébipe: po cum oll pgieé cap long ain 
Q gcenn Sionna ppeabüame: cug a agaid m üaip pin 
ni ppi céim bud óeácnuaíóe: gup Cuiprace cap a $áaillib. 65 
Oo pigne Holl láncapaó: gió beg móp vo báoap 
OuibpPeié no co pángaccap: nip gonad 1acc "pníon mapbaó 
Ro págbaó mon n-ám pm: clanna baoipgne pá méla 
le henláni m lollamn pm: amlaid po acaio a pgéla 
610 aibinn m cula pm: ap a ppuilcí-pe a éleipce 
aniú 1pam oubaé-pa: ag mnmipm m paéil pe 
Mire mac m piápeemnió: Oia ngoipéf Oippin éaccac 
pava dai go míééillió: ag pin a pacpaic mo pgéla. 
Sgéala. 


Wh 


(1 ben oén polcab mo cinn: cien 6 00 pecap né Féin Pinn 

blíaóam ap cóic món an moo: naó ppuarp aoinben dia 
polcaó 

Sé blíaóna veg sur anoéc: aóibimmn varpa pom vespolc 
boilg aitne in cmn pin oe: cap éipp cpillpi éonnbuióe 

lleán pa hé m ceno cnúaá: pa noenoíp conapc conuall 
oamaó an lá ap Leicip Lon: vo geupaó mná òá polcaó 

4 tupup co leicip Lon: cupup pap 5náé mop ccopecap 
bap mapbramaip vam oonna: op up loca Liatopoma 

lomapbáió oo pónpam call: meippi 1p Cáoilce coipeccpom 
oap oeili$piom m perls páni’ cné peina ip ché i0mapbáió. 5 
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Goupaipc Cáoilce cnoióe: peap nan opcac n-onsaile 

ba pepp oo bponnaó bó ip each: ıp mó do ba garpseóac 
Goubapcpa nap ppíop 66: oon piopplaié ní hiomapsó 

oampa aéc sé oo pala a náó: ba hé m capa Caoilcecán 
Oo cuaió Caoilce co Cionn Con: céigimmpi co Leicip Lon 

Caoilce pa mumncip 50 n-á$á: agup mipe um aonapán 
Noéap mapb Caoilce na ccat: in lá pin oa lüáaclámaó 

im pep ap ap minic blaó: acc mad eilic 1p aon ad 
Oobepc mo bpeitip a ben: mi cpaé bpeg 00 oeancin oam 

50 p1aéc liom cap mas amac: tpi cdoga oam odápaccacé 10 
Oap vo láimh a ben náoibe: ba pepp polaéc Popmáoile 

cpí 6áoga oam pega punn: um ċáoga muc oa ppur$áioll 
Mo lámac a Leicip Laois” nip bé In laha maos macaofih 

cní pi6eo píaó ap m ngupc: um na cpí piéio piaómuc 
In cú oo bí um lam lumo’ Fallet cú Pinn tine Cumaill 

mip cappaió m calami ce: cú ga mbíaó geall Gaillpeice 
In po-ġa beag boí um láim: peóc pemonna dia conabáil 

pa meinie mo lari na cponn: pan leicip noéap leaccpum 
Maz m poga posa Finn: vo bí nem mop na slaippinn 

$a6 don prem oa ccaplaic puil nocap blaip biaó na 

bechaib : IS 

Oia mad é m lá pin a ben: oom pieċcamnpı pec sac pen 

00 10nnólca mo oí láim: ní oronganca m'iongáabdáil 
Tpuag na6é ed oo píóánip piom: a ingen feta poilcpionn 

mo éup-pa pan scapn puap cloó: 1p mo maol tpuas vo 


tonac 
Oo bad maié maipi m puilc Finn do éonnainc cá ap mo 
ċionn 
vo Cáa1Ó DIOM ap aon pém pale sup mé ın slap. salpais- 
ceac 
Robaó mais porpniamaó mpuilc: pobad mait in comoac 
cuinp 
noéa tcdinic cnó enam cinn’ polc a commaié acc pole 
Finn 
6100 facc na piacla po éüap: ippim pein-cionn ecopbüap 
pobaccappan eachc oile: cemmoip cna ceno-buiohe 20 


Oo cognaoíp colpa vor: so cp6aió ciocpaé conamail 
ní Rágoaoíp áiġe nó alc: be nac oenoaofp minpgamapc 
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6109 fad na púile po hpuap: ippin pen-cionn ecopbüap 
anoéc 5100 ppeama pola: pobpao séma slap-cana 
((noióce pé oopéa voill: ní bepoaoíp coipcéimm n-i0mpoi 
anoóéc se vecuinn amac: nocan pPaicim an cáonaé 
6100 1acc na copa po hpíop: noca ascuineó oppa psiopr 
inoéc ipao cüapa cpoma: suppac cnúaáa caobloma 
óe acá gan latap san lit noċan Peouimm a niompüáo 


pobpac láaca pecc oile: anvialg páaca Pionn-buide 25 
Fúaċ Pionn-moige an Mags Maoin- puapamap speip via 
vomaoin 


oía Oomnais 66 ap mona Mide’ ofa pug Copmac cnó pinne 
Ro peépao na Piana ppi’ oeapb leó in páaé co ccaippioíp 
ní pug nec sep saps a ngur aec Oiprín a nGpsaopop 
(n cOipín tpuas aocí pono: puaip móp vole ip o'anpoplann 
a noiaiá m plata bóoep: so bepnán Puan Páobapclep 
Ip ann po ling lemm bána’ go hápo Gatmop allmopóa 
ip cappap a láim ap láap: po-oup-büailiup eoopbüap 
Ouppaoup beim calma cpáaió* cap a láni n-eiciá n-aóPüain 
oo benap san caéa £€oip: in c-óp oia cnob pa GCompaid 30 
Cn compa bes boi um láim: umap cepcup cpob in paáil 
semaó pe bad dil in c-óp: oo $ébaó é ina meóón 
Deit ppailge mnte o'óp Pinn: agup a veig le Cpoibpinn 
a veich ofb le hingin Guill: pa veich le hingin lopull 
Cipiom a hóp ó po amaé: appégmuip ói a ppalac 
nocan pop pep pepa: lé hiomad a hionnmupa 
Col oam beich ppoiléip ag Fionn: vo Péoaib ip meabaip Lom 
cnúas a mbeit pon calmain te: veié pedio saca poiléipe 
(ino acáio a Cuinn éáoma: pe caofb coipte Caipn (léóa 
ap 1n culéan Gada aleiti po poilcip deit neoai$! 35 
Paoí acá pleġa pealsa: oa ngontaoige oom emnoóepgsa 
íionmuin laim Laofá pop meile’ caom po ceil cloé Glinume 
(Ino acáio cuipn ambfío cuipm: 00 leaccáoip Eppa Modoipn 
Sebé do 1apppaó go ceno: ni puiSbiéep 50 Foipcend 
faopin ip peoio oile Pino: peé ga oume do óleippmn 
noém pemp dö uile: peo san egop o'pionnopumne 
QA ppuapamap pan mbioó mbüan: oobaó líonmap pe a 
n-10mlüaó 
ap cuippiom 1 ccalrhain cpeab: nf purgbitep 50 bpaé a ben 
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Arú via n-éip uile pin: beinóe a buide oon Cormóib 
san Lat san atpac nem lá: an cúl caónach Cronáobá 
baipoeaó Dacpaic ip pepp vari: oloáp polcaó bpega ban 
ag díon ceall ip cuaó ip cneab: maó ceo le Día vena a ben. 


4 bean. 


Vik 


Fúan an n-agaib a Loc Luig’ noċan Páapamap opuic 

ofa noecaid Fionn na Péine: vo hpeils €iécáe aimpéibe 
Cod mac Mopna meic Gapaó: cig cugainn oap pleguáaób 

ba hí a bneit ap mbpei£ uile: 50 Loé Riaé na píogpuibe 
Ni deéaid leipion Pionn péin: aéc oo pan ap an uippléib 

baccap na bota ap in sonc: Seip 06 leim cap longpopc 
Loomaipne coiccep calma” ip pice ogláoó ampa 

cecpap leir sac mac amaé: coigep ip pice apmach 
Szír leinn a haicle ap ppíaóor$: m líon oo báómap o'Píanaib 

sep mop áp scéopaió ap ccáib mait linn peip oij56e 

orasáil 5 

Ro baccan as Ouma Tiluc: Luche cúl-coiméava as Conmac 

Lunna agup a meic móna: oobaó cuibpionn com-ónóóa 
lap pin loomap-ni ofa cig: pepp oGinn nac ccergmip eiccip 

puppríc oeabaó ní mo enap: nip bó comódáil caipoemail 
Loomap co liop na ccobap: ip ní Puapamap oplacaoh 

níon mó leó ap cceól uile: 1náio paoil na píoóbuibe 
Gobept Ofapmaro 6 Duinn: muna hoplaicéeap pomamo 

lingpeo pam comaip in clad: nó 50 nofoslan m’anpalad 
Ro ling Oiapmaro 6 Ouibne: 1n clad pin san comaiple 

vobad lucman lat a ċor oúinn sup oplaic m oonup 10 
Cine tall um épaénóna: Lunna agup a meic mhóna 

cáosa Loélannaé líom&a: ba hé m comlann coimpfoċóa 
Mapbard ın plóá 1 céile: op oipep in üp-fléibe 

ní cennó caóm nó capa: vona hógaib apmtana 
Conpaiciop Orapmaro 6 Oumn: ip Leacach lonn ó Loéluinn 

compaicip Mac Lúáac lan: an ın leig agup Lecán 

Cc 
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Compaicir Oippin ampa: agur Lunna lán-calma 
so PPúain Oipin a poppaé: 1 naomaina ón allmannac 
Compaicim-pi oon leic acáaió: an m leingir Ciopcall cpuard 
pup-puaip Opcap a pame: ó Gpeallaé na gpeallaige 
Oeiénemap dumne map pom: pinne agup na hallhupoig 
noéa ocámigs ap ccoipppr 50 lá gona ldn-poillpe 
$a maoin ap na mápaé: po cpeigpiom uile ap lámaé 
pooup péé Opsap apmslonn: Oipin ipm anPpoplann 
Ro 61mg aigned Opsaip: ap scinnead in Cpuadcopsaip 
agur do luataig a láim: po bitin Oipin o'eonáin 
Do vicenn Opsap Gpeallaé: oia cols báaba lermonnaé 
po mapb pé Longa lunsrec: Opsap ve ba haccuipppec 
Oo pait so Mac Lugaé lán: Opsap vo oigheaó Leacdn 
da éuaib na fat cap ppus gop: puppubaó cenn ltaitlea- 
cals 
Ro piaéc óugam Opsap oll: fep mb6Gaió Scorsap ip 5comlann 
oipipmic ap leis n cnuic” en mbuaió scopaain ip gcom- 
nac 
Uipce píonnpuan Loca Lung: ip maps beipiup cpía na cui 
Óp if 10nn po pagad de’ na Loclannais ina luige 
Osglaigtean Copmae ua Cumn: pa a mumnceip pe mac 
Curnuilt 
vooili$ leir so lá a éga: bár a Cuipe coiméada 
Tiomaipnstep Plai£pí ip Piotal: 50 Conmac bpácéaóé bpfíoórhnap 
vo bpeié na bpeice nap las: eoin Fionn asur Copmac 
Ro oipligheab na daoíne: nf malt opum né céo-aoiġe 
ba hí bnet na mbpetiom nglan:a mbet oiolup pa na 
noimlcaó 
Ní paca aiééóm Opsaip: ag cun cata nó copsaip 
acc ın láoc Lugaid Lása: a gcionn saca cnuaoála 
Anpáða in calman uile: pa mbet a ccopp énoume 
do beiċoip pó ENG cumaió: 6 cols Opsaip eécgonaib 
Noéap capull ap calum: moíaió Conuill óacapmuió 
láoc bad beóóa né poppa: oloáp Opsop angslonnac 
Noéap sap largi na láim: aitéin Orapmaoa opeaénáip 
go PPogup nó so Fada: cap eip Loġa lampaoa 
Oo panpad Oipin ba pepp: capeip annpad na h€ipionn 
aéc so noamhaibe $6 vepals: ap piécib nó ap aoínpepuib 


20 
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Oo oensao Mac Lugaé lonn: a cols pia ceáé a ccomlonn 
00 cinnead oppa uile: do copsap a ó6éo$ume 

Noéan peavap m’élang péin: maic pep map cáé pa cormmpeim 
ní óeanuinn unáin áóa: pní 1m$abaimmn upána 

Ag min ap ccepoa pípe: m'aópa cumta agup coimdine 
vo cpeiopeaóoíp Píana Finn: na cepoa cap a cceigim 

O gó liluneóas mic Plamn: agup Manainne ó Tilaonuinn 
po pipinn cainge ip cúana: agur amo asPúana 

Ro éaippngip Fionn na Péine: vam a haéle na henge 
50 oulucpPaú snían cap mo púað: a n-Gpo da fran go 

hinnpúan 

Apo óá Pian ní haionaó dam: ap cuinn cípe nó calman 

acc se gap se Insap Gam: oo s6ubpa ionad impPúgn. 


Puap. 


we 
Wi 


VII. 


Maidim ın mawn pa lonn: pobpam puileé áiteopom 
por poċņpacvaoíp píena a ppuil: óp up Opoma heósabail 
Ro éepbup in láoc gan éfaió: mupap éuppamop ap nslíaió 
dap cuppamap cat ann pin: oig a ctugap liom cionn 
Cuimni$ 
Oo pmniop béooaéc cpá: oo Pmnip pospa posla 
00 leigiop a Laoig pa mbúaib: uile pa n€ipinn apmptarw 
Oo pinneap beóoaéc cpá: oo pinniup Posna posla 
50 ccugap pa niom spin: sul sac en-cige a nEipinn 
Oo pinniup beooaéc chná: oo Tinniup pogpa posla 
Ip po laipceo go léin hom: mulce agup dta Cipionn 5 
fap pin po leiged prom: eit aéloma na h€ipionn 
ceiaim ófob oo lúe mo cop: no so panac go hüipseonop 
lap pin do éuaóup anonn: ip beipc m ooinreóin umam 
agup an o10ce pin gan eéc: ip me pa cumnleóip oo Copmac 
Ip ann aoubaipc piom tall: apopuipe Gapal Cipiono 
ionsnaó an ni avéim vom bein: da Pail Cáoilce um ċumn- 
leóin 
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bennacc opc na páió an Pionn: ap plait na ppian ppoile- 
ionn 
56 caim ı nsenitol ic €i$: na beip cán an mo muinneip 
Ní hé pin aigneó Caoilci pee gaé pep voc loéc laofóce 
ní Boinrenaó comniol cain: ap a ppuil o'óp ao comhnaió 
AnGaip pa ccaipnic in t-ól: as in nís nosans pómóp 
céigim leir nocap céim cam: co painic in ces coiccionn 
Uime pin cugap bó Dep: móp dob áil Lom a amleap 
iP 00 paoup liom oom óéoin: caonnaé Seapgamn amo 
uaipbeóil 
Da paoup 1 cCeinpaió ce: ben cuméa ofa ééile 
ben an pip cum£a-pa cpa’ uam gup m pip lepéa-pa 
Tuccur bean Caipbpe gan aec: poo paoup í vo Copmac 
cucup ben Copmaic amne: poo paoup í oo Caipbpe 
Do óuipiup cloioeri in pis: um cpuaill péin sen hópin gním 
mo cloidiom pem ile m aile: uum a ccpuaill cloibiom 
Copmaic 
Ro Píappargip ve ap na bpat: um cpáč eipge ap na mapaóc 
an innipe óampa de° cpéd o'páaipgeólaó am owe 
Día ccugtd lec in Serle Sans" ipm sb inanee mapo 
If Flaca peaga Oumn Da Denn: dá Lacan 6 Loc Sorbniond 
Oa cosán a ccoileib epáob: oo leaccaoib Opoma Oa Radon 
agup vá Bospdn fep pom: ó Copa óonnDáin Doğup 
Da vam ap in €icheáe aimo: oa lon ap Leicip Lonngaips 
bd ópeollán a Dún Gíppe: va coméemn 6 Coppaippe 
Od époipe a Dome Od Vor: oa Peapán eigne a Oarnpop 
oa éaohan ó Loé Oa Vall: da ealcib Inpipp nOoinnamn 
Sionnaé peng Sléibe Cuillinn: oa Goin allavd o Doipinn 
va eirp a P106 appa gumm: va coilec peda a Fopopum 
Tón in ċe poo lá opm: noċan Punurp a éumall 
vo pao mé a ngliaió 50 oána: a beic 1 noiai$ na ciomána 
Ciomám cugup cap paiċe: móp an oboip énlaice 
vobad gníom puaipce peshoa pomn' a ppuaplacaó mic 
Cumunill 
Oo éGaió in piach uaim bobepp. map vob áil liom a amleap 
co hÚe Mic Lugaé poo pep: pe Loe Lupgan aniapnoep 
Do éGaid an laca uam pan lds: nocap ppupup a gabal 
cap bpáaé na Depba bpaipr: cap pap Inbip Oubslaii 


[vir. 
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Ip annpin pom-pagaib m $eilc: in can poba o'éir mó neipc 
ap lán pdta Féine Pinn: no sup sabur a sCpuimslinn 
Cappup in Copp ap bpaáaro: sion sup ppaoilió lé camic 
agup cugup liom pé mo pmaóéc o'puapslacao Pinn 6 
Copmac 
Oat a ppuapup vole leó: ciucpaió Lom gem bam beó 
cap sac ppoċa ip can sac pán: pom-sap oo leir Loip- 
plonnam 
Ro rsanur pe mo caipoib: camic upépa nem ampin 
cene mo biodbald sac pe lá: imaac ronbaió maoldim-pa. 
Maidim. 


Vii: 


Ceipo agam opc a Cáoilce: a pip na n-ápm n-1omldoice 
cía sa naipe m Connbola cóin: vo bof as Cumall mac 
Cnénmóin 
Conn vo boí as Manannán mín: pa peo 11báaó6aó6 so mbnfá 
ofa cporcionn pin coifioealb bonb: ve do piáneoh m Copp- 
bolg : 
Innip oumne cpeo in copp’ a Caoilce ao n-10lap nalono 
nó cpeo pap cuineó a Pip: a cpoicionn pana péoaib 
dippe ingen Oealbaofé oil: lennan Ilbpic 1olépotals 
cappla pop perpe m pip hí: 1 lucpa go scáoimií 
Cealsuip lúopa cum pnáma: Gíppe nocap cuaips á$a 
oap cup hí cpé luinne amoig: a pioéc cuippe po éurppóib 
Pfeppaigir Goíppe fep pin: o'ingm álumn Gbapcaió 
$a pao bíao pa pioéc po a ben: a lucpa álomn uiécáeal 
Qn epíoé éuippec ní ba gepp: opc a Goíppe na pore nó-mall 
beip-p1 da Ged blíaóbum bán: a cois míabai Tlanannán 
biald cú pa TS pm vo gná& ag panamat püc oo Cae 
av Cuinn nac ocaiporl ga cíp: noé accacpainn cú encíp 
Oo Sencop poisteaé maié péo: doc eporcionn ní beg 1n béo 
bid é a amm pní bpéag dain’ Coppbolg na péo po óeipeaó 
Oo pinne Manannán pim: von cporcionn od púain 0191 
vo bí po 5a6 péd óíob pin: aige ní bpeg na veshao 
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Léine Mlananndin pa psien: ip cpiop Goibnionn ap áon-píen 
oupdn gabann ón Prop bopb: peóro vo bíoóippin Coppbols 
Oeirmop pis Alban san peall: 7 caébapp níos Loélann 
do boi ann pe ndice pin: 3 enama muc nUpal 
Cop 00 ópuimnib an mil móin: vo boí pa Coppbolg eóin 
aoep-pa pioc san dvocap 00 bio} ann ga 10macap 
In can vo bíoó in muin lán: ba pollup a hpeóro an a lán 
inuaip pa cnáis in muin bopb: polar po oeóió m Coppbolg 
Qs pin owe a Oippin éil: man vo pí5neó é buooéin 
agup 1nneopao pepoa a imtup a himceéca 
Ro boi in Coppbolg pé paocc ag lus ldocoa Lam-paoa 
no sun cuicin pig po óeóiú: le maccab Ceapmaoa Milbedit 
Oo bí m Coppbolg rep pin: aca pin ina oesoió 
sun tuizpiod in cpíap sep mea lé macaib móna Nileoh 
Camic Manannán gan píp: puce leir in Coppbole apir 
níon caipbéin é vo óuimne: ao cccinic pé Conaipe 
Ro covail Conaipe cdom: oo leaċcaoib Ceripaó na náon 
map oo mupgail in glan gle: ppié m Coppbols Pa 
bpaguic. Jë. 


BDs 


Mo mallaoc ap ċlomn báonipane:' oeipeó oióce pa ċappuice 
00 Pionnpaoaoíp mo ó10móa: oa Mad 10móa mo capulo 
Mo bennaéc ap élomn lilópna' opulamg oóá$pa mop 

n-appacs 
anoéc gió veined oib6e: ap óloimn Üáoipgne mo hallae 
U bpesmaip Finn na áonap: pé a Páopap oo cuit appacc 
ole opam oemed a $aoipi: ap cloinn Daofpgne mo thallace 
Memic páapap aime bptigne: ge voile oam pa cappuic 
betap gom 6aomeaó corbó6e': ap óloinn Daoipcene mo 
thallaéc 
(ingen Conuill Cpuaéna: ag a bpuil uatad capao 
ben beannaéc leac oom caipoib: beip go Laisnib mo 
mallat 


Le 


Gn 
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Ní main Sgieċ Dnes mac Daċċaoín: gan atrhaofn o'éir mo 
€anao 
ní mo rhaipiup Got Haoite: an cloinn Daoipccne mo mallaóc 
Púanar colpa vorn eallaió* Gada ’poob aipgió éanao 
mo reóc mbeannaéc ap Caoflce: ap cloinn Daoipecne mo 
maliacc 
Oriomóaé mé oo élomn Rondin: ní main mo monán capac 
ag min veiped mo laofóe: ap Cloinn baoípceni mo mallaóc 
Cp cceóéc paopaic pa banba: ní bíad na háóba appaéc 
pagam pa a coña m'Paoflce: ap élomn baoipecne mo 
mallaóc. 
Mo inallaéc. 


A 


d bean bein lec mo léine: 7 oéna uam enge 
chiall iméeéc a gpuaióóepe lan’ in tiaioin pia mo map- 
bad 
Q Guil cía plige paéao* mapce biop an besán canao 
ir uachaó ben ap a mbí pat ó beis gan cenn gan é6óónac 
lonnpag longpopc Pinn na bPían: map a bpuil oon cáoib mi 
rían 
paoí annpin a béiloena malla: lé oespPen oo óinabála 
Cía pep ann le a bpaofdpinn péin: a Guill óp pa mat 
Dom pép 
cáic a ppuíábinn hpíap no om: vo commaié opiop m 
iomóais 
In áil lec Oippin mac Pinn: nó Gongup mac Goda Rinn 
nó Caimoll péca puileaé: nó in Conn copliat ééogumeaó 
Conall Cpúaċna ip é m’ataip: me coinalca Cuinn Céoéaéaiá 
oeapbpataip oam pan cín ċúaió: Cérogem mac Conuill 
epannpüaio 
oecparoe liom mméecc uaic: cú mo eeropiop poitim Tuainc 
a ccionn peóc mbliaóan go ngoi: cusgup mé a pip ao 
c'i0móaló 
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Ón ofdce rm gup anoéc: ní Puapup Garo argneó vott 
ó'nocc amaé ni baop oam: ní bíu ag pep an cumn calman 
Deic lá piceo beó san bíad: cepe ne do bí pomar piam 
céo láoċ léo láim a Hull: vo &uic pa ċappuig cuiamg 
Imda umainn don Paippse: 31 mé a gcumang na caippse 
aca gopra 1n bid som bpa£: 7 an íoca som poppac 
Óe aca Sopca in bid sum bpa£é: sé bopb cocaó na ccóic scat 
mó benap an 5né oom gpüaió: beic ag ól páile peapbptiaid 
Mo naoí mbpaiépe piced péin: 0a mapbaó aofnpep oon [éin 
00 oénaó mo piod pip pin: mo Cope áonoióce o'focam 
Q Hull mc Mópna a Mog lilaofn: cai$ na colla pm peo 
caoíb 
pompe híoca a nofai$ na ppep: bainne mo cíoó oo Caitem 
d ingen Conaill ní cél: uch 1p cpáaá map &apla m pgél 
comaiple mná cúaió nó Tey’ ní ommgen ip ní óepnup 
Ucha unl Ip cpúaá in oáil- coic cata nó pé ao Comdadil 
ip cú a scüil caippse cpúaióe: lume ainoe aópúaine 
Az rn a beiloeana pa bmo: m'éineala ap cumn ip an cín 
Fionn ip a Pian ap mo opuim: ’pmé gan biad a geil 
cumaing 
Do óenaur mo épomn ao cóin: a collab élomoe Cpéninóip 
cugup voib opulana 1p oGad° oo mapbup Cumall cpann- 
púað 
Cugup Munhms po méla’ ippin maipo an Mos Léna 
vo láóap m cat ao cam: pa maim ap Mois enug 
€oéaió bailloeana mac Máil: aipopí5 Ulaó einee-náin 
vo mepcup pa láoc mo plegh: cugup facc po bpón a bhen. 


Ct Den. 


SI 


Frond Pile ba pep go lí: poba pémoib óinomóí 

se Fono Pile náiómíp pip? 00ba ní phanaé poiċlip 
Fionn Pile ba pep ao nalón: ip pip aveipmíp Cpénmónp 

Pa cpéme ap épeipe a óleap: 516 ed ón bá hainm oipéeap 
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Oa mac ag Fionn piocoa sav Pep[ gur] luaiépionn ip €ósan 

ip uaéaó pin ıp veapb liom: nup vet o'Píanaib Eipionn 
Gon mac ag Cogan ámna: Oilill péca píopéalma 

vá mac ag Oll piop óe: Dáme vonn ip Oopéaióe 
Pensup laaitpiono láocóa a Sup’ am eólaé na pencup 

pır acbepc a buime abur: cpé ealla buide baoípsne 5 
Cpí meic ag Daoipene bláóac: Cumall calma comparat 

Cpiomall 3 God ollaé: ın cnían mónsans mópálonnach 
don mac do bí ag Cléó ollaé: Lushaid pepsaé Ffopglonnac 

Gen mac in Lughbaé ééona: Pepóomann blái£ baipsesda 
Oa mac po bof ag Cpíornall éáom: Mopann copanac 3 Goo 

lonmuin ofp Gupaca nglac' a n-áon ló puoupbeabpac 
Oirrín mac Finn píoóóa sal: Fengur Caotnée copcapátan 

Uillionn Páobap Ráiane pán: 10nrnuin peipep cáom comlán 
C615 meic ag Oipín ao holl: Opsap 1 Fenlosa lonn 

Éaccac Ulabaé no Pan: 1 Oolb Sgéme psietslan 10 
Ingen ag Fionn píoéoa a gal: oiep comainn Lugaé laimseal 

Feipsniom vo cpiall coluib pmaóéc: 3 po óneis a bannoaóc 
Laite po báoap ap in leinz: Lugat 1 Odipe ag pels 

vo chad Odipe sen óeacain: so Lugaé na coimleabaió 
Ro coippéeo Lúsac oon Sup’ ó Ode sén ópoééaipoep 

beipió a gcionn naof míop mac: pé a mbíccíp piena ag 

popmac 

Coippte in mac ap các oile: a meic Cumaill Alame 

Óaíne a amm Gain saíne in sein: Mac Luáac a amm ó a 

mácain. 


~ 


"c 


ZEIT: 


Pégstap ceċ Pinn a nGunam: supa cigoíp níoSapmaigh 
avciGpa naé nae maipionn oe: uppa no cleit no cüaille 

bes m'úiú ap 1n laóain Lóm: o'aicle na ccupaó scomóonn 
ponc í Daoipgne sen bó bpap: anocc ıp pépaé ponnálap 

Mná pionna ao ppailgib óm: biccíp 50 ecopnaib comóil 
cupaib ba cobpaib cata’ go n-é6baidib 10ll6acha 
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Thi céd cupa malt mepcca: pa tpi cáoga Sipeapspa 
chí ċáoga cuac angio áil: a mbíoó míoó ċuill ceicemin 
Cupa 6pda álamn péo: oabac iubaip óil ré scéo 
comnealbpa go ppao peéc scor: o'óp ip v'ampgeo ip 
od’lonnmup 
Aimer ced n-10móa neéca: cpíoca láoé a6 aoinleapta 
pa 10móaiá n-moenmaiá n-óin: Pinn mic Cumaill mic 
Cnéinmóin 
Imdénam 6pda uile: so n-uaitneadhaib ópóuige 
lepta clet 3 élápaió: gappaió 65 an unlánaib 
ba hálomn cigofp in fen’ go ccuanapcaib na ccaom-iall 
Ip amlaió &igoíp dia ccig: copcap pealga sac éin-pip 
Oo aimom Péine Finn: a Pacpaic móin na mbpia£éap 
mbinn 
aec muna a biat apcois tall: neé oo piccip a n-anmann 
Oippm mac Finn peipoe in plúağ: Domnall claon Ceallat 
copliat 
Mac Milead ip Cacléat án: Oub Opomadn 3 Oubán 
Coice mic ag Oippin náp bdot Opsap ip Pep Loga lán$áoc 
1 Uladaé gaċa can: 1 Oolb Saéine pgietslan 
Oiapmaio 6 Ouibne pa bpus ip deit nOilealla a h€vayp 
peil nOubcai$, a opuimmb bpes: oeit Mopinn muise 
Caillcen 
Agur oeit sCopmaic ón scatpars’ oeic sCéin vei nGipc 
evening ona 
vec Muipeaodhaig luige in Saáil: veit gCuinn vere Ploinn 
veit pPaoláin 
Deit bPeapoomam veit nAilbe: veit gColla a gepfochaib 
Caipbpe 
veit gConnla beit SCpiomtainn cay: oeic PPracpa 3 veit 
PPeanáair : 
Na veit pPepguip ofap ppine: na veit nine ó Odippine 
Teic Muipceimne na mapa: veit nDonnáuip veit nOonn- 
cada 
Cáol cnóba ip Conn mac Peabait 3 m Slap mac Opemam 
SOpEP als Sunne 3 Fionn bán: $5áaipe Cmomeéann ip Cúán 
Innippi ba puarénió peals: Catal Oubán ip Opurmbeps 
Oubpó!io ip Ciotaé 1p Conn: Mame 4 Apc ip Jopgoll 
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Oub R610 ip Oub Opaigin: Páoléá so scpuap gcloibim 
Glace mac Oeipg mic Oitpaib loin: dod mac Cpiméain 
mic Camluib 
Sealbaé pa binn a bépnla: Ged Pionn Cúán ip Enna 
banb Sionnaip Rinnolb so pinn: Mac Deirge 7 Mac Oeicóill 
Oubán Oubpóro Ouboala: Oub Opoma mac Senéada 
Plaiépe paobpaé pep oa sal: apb Ooine Oaipe Oonngal 
Suibne plegat ploiġċe pluaig: cpí mic Aille ábnaonúaió 
Pep Muman Manpads míaó nglé: Oopn Cap Malas ip 
Huaipe 
In oá Cuán a Cáalamn: m va Öpan pobpad chaluing 
Pal peda agur Pep Saéie: ip Slap mac Havail saipbleit 
Ooilge liom báp Colla cnuinn: 3 Cuinn 3 lacumo 
ip Maine ir Cuipe ip Ceallaig: ba polath um éaoilpenvaib 
bap Oilealla 3 Ópeapail: noéa oumne na eapbaib 
báp €ocaba 1 Goda: cona pennaib pocaomha 
Cpí optic oo boí apciá call: Cap ir Caémdol ip Cáalann 
a tpi cpopám mín m mod: Clep ip Cinnmeap ip Cuicmeó 
opt heaélaéa cige Finn: can vo biccíp 1 cCpuimslinn 
nocan maic vat a pé mbonn: Cópp 3 Lonn 1 LGat 
Spi hommive ciġe Pinn: Meall 4 Máol 3 Cnap 
56 uo biccíp 1 noeoi$ Pian: noéap maie ciall na ccpí mac 
(4 ení oailemain thaite- Opuéc Oápaéc 3 Oaiée 
a cpi ooimpeóip pad san soi" Opuro 7 faé 3 Oplaic 
Fensur Pienbel pite Pinn: pa buileac pa bpíacap-binn 
Mac Sarai a bpecer cóin: Gob ngen-sopm a 6omnleóipn 
ba hálainn in banncpaéc ban: vo bí ap bpú Loéa Lupsan 
am ingin Cepmaoa caofm: um Lennabain um Leanncaoim 
Pan mnaof mbig um Dlánaio mbinn: um €ipe um Sapuicc 
péagainn 
um Üaine um €oaín um Saofp: um (illbe um Cpuicgit 
Qeimnpinn 
Um beppaig bpic um Dé Oláié: um Céaa móin ngm Rónáin 
Finneabaip meippeang meuo nglonn: Coan álainn ip 
Coboonn 
Mac Rónáin oo ċúaib ap ceal: do cappngsip cdc go ociucpeó 
vo óeóin Mic Dé WE go ngu] oo 6eóm oeisnís po PESup. 


Peagton. 
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20 


39 
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Fáil. 


Óonac po a Mong Cala m ní: donaé lippe sona lá 
aofbinn oa sac áon céio ann: ní hionann ip óúaine Dall 
Nip Súaine Vall m'amm go píop: can vo bmn a cog m níos 
a cuis Pepsura go ppeib: ippin cnáiá op Deppamam 
Cigoíp eié na Fan pa cpep: ip ere lÍluimnee na moiptpep 
penrao cní spaippne glana’ ap paitée Mac Muipeda 
€ac oub ag Oil mac Oa Cpeg: m gaë cluice po peppac 
Tn cappaic op Loc ain: pug cpí lanbuaóa m áonaigh 
Cumair Píaépa in c-eó iep porn’ ap m opaof a penataip 
00 pac 06 céo oa sac cpoó: dia cabaipc a cciapapcal 
Q5 rúv ouic 1n c-ec Dub ofan: ap Píaépa pe plait na pPfen 
ag rin mo Cloiúíom go mblaió: agup eac uam vot apab 
beip mo cacbapp ip geall cév: beip mo pgieé a copi ónés 
beip mo plega nine: mapáon ip i'íoóna aipgiohe 
Mad pepp lec no belt gan ní: a plait na bien a éaoímpf 
nf pagaip san aipgió ap: a Plait na pFien ppáobapálap 
Ro ems pem Fionn iappoin: buióeé é 00 mac €ó6$am 
bennaig10 caé ofa céile: niop bó ciúin a cconneipáe 
Riaécaip Fionn pomamn ap in péo: cegmaio leir, cpi piċio 
céo 
50 Cataip ao dún op Loc: iped loomap ón donaé 
Cpí lá ip cpt hoiòċe ao mblaió: po báómap a cus Cataip 
san eapbaió lenna nó bid: ap mac Cumaill ón áipopís 
Caoga pail oo pao Fionn 06: cáoga eaó 1p cáosa bó 
oo pao Fionn lúac a lenn: oo Cataoip mac Orlilla 
Lud Piono o'10mláaó m eit DUI: guppin spars op beppamaip 
lenumpe 3 Cáoilce cpía báoip: 1 peatmdoid cpía cosdoirp 
6100 pinne nioppam malla: ba lón láa€ ap lemionna 
pep uainn oa clí peap òá Seip’ ní bí píaó na6 Págmaip 
In can po aims m ní: ppopaip a eac so Taig Lí 
ó Tags Uí cap Cnáis Oonh lai: cap Ppdoémors ip cap 
Pionnslair 
Tap Mas Pleipse cap Mag Cainn: cap Seanumaip Dpoma 
Gab 
cap uléa Pleipse pinne: cap colba na Coépuinne 


Ut 
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Cap Opum €aoaip cap Dpum Caoin: cap Opum Oa Tae 
cap Popmaoit 
ian pfaécain óüine pa énoc: ba lúaiċe pinne pa hocc 
$16 rinne ba lúaióe pinn ann: eaé ın pig nip bó pórhall 
Qdo1g po veined do ló: oo pái Pionn ní hiomap$ó 
“ip báop vo pao pinne ille: eipgiom o'happaió píanboice 
Silleó va ccug peca in ní: ap in ceappaic oa Leis clí 
50 Ppacaró ces móp so ccem: ippin lionn ap a béloip 20 
Ip ann aoubaipc Cáoilce: aitepe cenn napbo maofíóce 
Sup anoéc ní paca ceé: pan slionn po gió um eólaé 
€ipg uainn an Cáoilce via piop: móp neice accü na 
n-aimppiop 
bepc páilce pepp no agó ní: oo mac Cumaill Gum 
fap pin oo 6üaómap apceaé: cupup ofóce pob aitpeaé 
EPG spec 1 ao! ip aúin: ip mumncip óípain ó10$dip 
Qicech liat ap lán apco: seibió eac Finn so hépgaio 
cuipió m éómla punn oe: dia coppánaib fapnoise 
Suiómfío ap in scolba gepudáió: oo aní ap noppars né hénuaip 
an cual ccpürmm vo bi pop cem: puaill nacan muc in 
cenid 25 
Ro paid in caióec nán binn: aiċepe nan bó lánmaié linn 
éináió a luéc acá apco’ canaid ceol oon píápémoóió 
€ipnsió naoí scolla apm gcúil: appin leit bá nepa óúin 
nao: ccinn appin leis oile: ap m 5colba n-fapnoioe 
Uéiaio naoi ngpeéa gapga: sep commóp nip éomlabna 
Epespaipr m c-aiceó pa pec’ 1 ppespaip in méióeac 
óénb olc sac sainbceól víð pin’ pá mepa ceól in inéioi$ 
ní paibe ceól náp óúla: a6c peo pip na henpula 
In ceol po éóanpaccap óumn: do ouipseóchaó maipp a húin 
ruaill nap psoile cnáma ap cemn: nipbé m coigeoal 
ceóilbinn 30 
Eipsip 1n c-ai£ec iep porn: ip seib1d a Chad 6unnaióo 
cig 1 mapbaió ap nec pennaió copspait anéimpecc 
Cdoga biop apa mbí pumn: inneoé ba bepa cáonóainn 
cuip òá áise pa rech: 3 paició mon cceallac 
Niop b'onmuince biop óíb pin: ag a ccogbáil oon ceimió 
ip cug a ppiaónuipe Finn: peoil ei6 ap beapaib cáopcamn 
A aitig bem lec oo bíad: peoil eich noéap 10€&ap níom 
agur ní ropao PóTT 50 bpác: ap pon beic gan biad éncpác 
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Map uime cangup um ceó: oobaó bid ap in c-aiteac 
pop ciucpa pibpe so n-áoib: a Cáoilce a Finn a Oippín 98 
lappm po eipgiomap pap: 00 com ap ccloióem go ccnúar 
o0 gab cdé ceno apoile: po ba mana oopnáaile 
báiócean m cene bói ctir: 50 nap léin lapo na spíp 
ciomaipcéep cúil óopéa dub: oimn ap ccpiüp a n-éinionad 
Map vo báómap cionn ap éionn: cía oo Porppeó pim acc 
Fionn 
ba po mapb pinne oe: muna beit Pionn na Péine 
Cionn ap cionn óumne pa cpeib: pao na hoíóce ao marom 
nó so ccamic gpíen apceóé: um cpac einge ap na mapat 
In can po emiá in spnían: cuicip Sac pep pop ip rían 
cig ouibnell a coinn sac pip: 50 mbaoap mapb in uap pm 40 
Haipic 00 bámap nap ccám: eip$romáoro puap so hóóálán 
vo ceileaó opainn in cpeab: 1 ceilcep omn m muimmncep 
lp fad buibion oo ónoio pinn: na naoi! bpuaéa a hlubap- 
sunn 
00 óíosail oinn a recap’ o1ap b'ainm Curllionn coipleachan 
Omlaó po emis Fionn Pail: ip anáóa eie na láim 
ba plán erop cenn 1p Corp: boí sac amiom na péesmoip 
lr mpri Cáoilce cpofde: oeip na láoc go lánálome 
mop Pipim amoiá pa maé: noca a ppaicrmm an c-áonaéc, 


Conaé. 


XIV. 


Puapamap reila ian param: a mbeapnup Muici balain 
an ccoéc ouinn cap Was nite: va ceo láoé pa lán paíóe 
Conc cnom oo biol muc mbalain: vo mapbamap ien pamhain 
cullac go naé ngaipb ao ngur: ó a bpuil 1 amm ap bepnup 
Noéap lam nech a manbaó: aec Pian Pinn so nepc-aobat 
vo piol na muc liad lemneé: boí ag Dalap bailcbeimnec 
Ip me pug ced gniorm m cupe IP 00 cporo pipin mopmultc 
pugur cpí mile oon beinn: in muc pin ap mo $ualumo 
bamap a mbepnup pputpa: áon ceoláoc pa lan éput&óa 
an ráit peccmuin pa conc de: eioin coin 3 dume 5 
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Op reils ba hi in cpeilg molca: oia a ppuil Mume m pPulaéca 
céao oam sac dome a mbí vor cuippium na luide um 
Rüaópop 
Cev vo'oigo1b ceap oo óamaib: po mapbamap oíap pogaib 
ba veps in sainiom oía a bpuil sen cnáiá maispech m 
lá pin 
Oia mad é in lá ag Laim Náaóac a ben $apb oo ğní in 
S5p6&áamoaócc 
ap reils Innpi bó Pinne: oa ccupéaip Vonn Ouiblunne. 
Ceo oo ingenoib máola: pug leip Donn a Síé Goda 
Pa p5él apo pa bpioċc ao mblaó: ba aanp in pioéc apalaó 
ban-piogan as Cod gan oil: gabáip éo mon msenpord 
pop cum 1 p106c oighe ppPúain: ap phop moiġe gan mapc- 
pluag 
Oe vo pinne Pippi 1n cole: do amic fad ap guapaóéc 
ni Lathaé neaé na hoige: vo bíoó Vonn va n-1:0n$aipe 
Roigit on píosain po vere: piop 50 nó6-Oonn po ófcleic 
50 mbeié gan codlad amoi$: 50 noireó oa hagalloim 
Oo luió Donn gáoċ Ip gpían slan: muin ip cín na mionn 
n-áóbal 
mé mac m nís naé6 pia ao cec: 5o bpáé noca bia ap caiclec 
Pensaiscep in piogan pir: né Donn a pit Sleibe Mip 
nó sun cláoclaió a pliéc amoi$: gup éuip 1 pict oorm allai 
Oo imzig le na ealca: nippac malla a n-imteéca 
cug popbaip oo pennoib plenn: 50 ocappáp o'pepoip 
Eipenn 
Aoubaipc Donn báoé in lóin: pe mac Cumaill mic Cnenmóin 
naé lamoaíp Piana Pinn: scéim oo biad píaó [1 nEipinn | 
Goubaipc Fionn pe a pienoip: eipsiom uile oa 1appaid 
ní bíairó po ó1emaip 1n oam: pe pienuib ag ingelcpaó 
Goubapcpa pip ieppin: né pis na pPian a hGlmnuim 
bid gapb 06 oeabai10 1n oom: oo láó pemaib a peccaib 
Muippio mo 6oinpe in vam: Gaillinn ip Sgeólang ip Span 
lenaió sac long 50 ppeib: ní ppuil proct na po-mapbaic 
Ní biatab mo coin ap Fionn: go ccuice in pain liom 
ald ap láp in cpléibe bepp: 510 áp na Péme éuippepr 
Gmail aoubaipc Fionn pin: po 5abpam náipe tpé nein 
$VGaipió lena pláag amac: noéap cnúaá le na teslac 
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Céo ap piéit ounn v'pepuib: vei scéao cú map óesaro 
aoinéeo ban ip aomééao pep: lón a méo po ba comnern 
Tón ap nspedain ip ap ngpáin: mop ap piaoam ap ppop- 

snáin 
ap ccecc oumn do cpeil5 in vomm’ ba ceim 50 preins a 
hGlmum 
Oo piaócamap pa nimnpr: 00 bí pep ágmap mnce 
Uón a meo oúinn pa pollup: 00 mapb céd oon éeoamup 
Cugpam cpi Fanti ganga: 50 sclop ao nem an apogsal 
nocap sab spain m oam oonn: né Taipm na ppep pe a 
poplann 25 
Rosas bupaé po líon peng’ in meppdam oipain oomnoeaps 
pe Fesad con ngeal pe a ngpnáin: né caipm na ppeap go 
PPopsnám 
Oo tionéilpion a oi&e: cap fat móp cap pna moie 
Ip conaipc conááipeaé epüaró: 1 nglionn Mağa m mapc- 
plaaig 
Do gap conainc éonéaparó* ag muiplinn móin Cinn lagan 
cug a uóc né an pluas in vam: ip món da ole epúanaman 
610 bé oo cuip apa éionn: níon cuin ba é1onn do bi ag Pionn 
a lor a óeipió in Daim: na bpeiúil ap a eopaib 
(léc mao mips ip va coin Finn: na ofaiá ó gat glinn oo glinn 
00 pasaib m Pém Píon oath’ ip móp vá ole püáapamap 30 
Ro euipiop slíaió ipin vat ippin apináé sep b’Gatad 
copcpaoap lem na hore: copéaip Donn na oamgaaipe 
Donn a píoóaib ba hé in oath: áonmac Pionntaoté vo Peoap 
tpen cappar ain on píogam: Donn gup éuip po époim- 
ó1roghail 
O oo cinniup ap bio€ cé: nf puapup aon comlann map é 
mo bec cenn ap cenn pa oam: oo caippngip Pionn páapa- 
man. 
Puapamap. 


—— 
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XV. 


Ssníob pin a Dpdésain pspibinn-: do compdd Eipspinn peppac 
ní oimteccoib mie Cumaill: oo pulang móp ppeióm 
noecpac 
Ingen Tag móin mic Náaóac pug buinne potadslan 
páaiénió 
Slair Ofge in ceo-amm cugad’ ain ó pugaó in úa pin 
Rug Doómann mume in gapgió: m mac pin go opum 
nofainaipn 
a scuapán cpomn apo áiánió' oilcep in peinoió pial pain 
Cugséap cin Giolla imn Cúappain: puaip mop n-Gacbáp né 
realad 
cig ag Dóómainn oa bíaóaó' vo poill Liattone muc n-allaò 
Pasaibéeap lá na áonap: meinic púa bdogal bpüráne 
uppann oo tdob euinc allaió* pa cioé Son macpin Muipne 
Cógán pe cáoib na coille: ceio 1 ngoipe oon ċúapán 
cig po Dolaó in psenai$: oon lenam nip bes o'üáacbáp 
fadaip a $laic mo ccógmann: ba pén móp scorilamn Scpóoóa 
Clg ag caécaó ın cosáin: 6 moécpaé ao cpacé nóna 
Tig Doómann o'piop m lemm map sac eilic gan énpgíp 
oa ppuaip caċcaiġċe in coámann: maie lé Dóómainn in 
céo-gniom 
Penncap ao cpic in co$án: ba maic in condé piadaig 
cpoicionn cnanncon na coille: cuipteap ume pa ppienboit 
Cugcap ain Giolla in Cüappám: peap na ocpüaóódu món 
n-onsal 
06 so cenn a naoí mbliaóan: cig oá biatad ag bóómamn 
Céio leir ap áonaé Taillcen: 66 níon éainoeaé m 6éGaipc pin 
ap macpaió Cipionn uile’ cuipip cpí cluite an Gainith 
Imbpip cpí cluite luibe: coppaó a müimce 1 cCaillcin 
pé hógaib Cipionn ule: 66 níon éluite eroip éaipoib 
Fiappaigip Conn na ccupaó: pep lé ccuipéeap cpáap 
ceimmionn 
cia in pionn beg beimup báine: ap ógaib aille Cipionn 
báoé-pocal pin ap 0óómann: a Ċumn na ccomlann ccalma 
Ip hé pücc pep na paoflci: Pionn péin ua baoipgne bapp- 
slan 
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Tr hé an cappngepcaé bunaió: camic éugaib ón Pían-boié 

ip é millpaur bun ngepra: nf 6faió pepca pó famo 15 
Tesop óópan ón áonaé: púaig móp bpáobpaé ó Caillein 

an peoh Eipionn san anaó: go popsad Peoa able 
Ní paibe a nuán 06 a baipoeaó: no 50 ppaiceó Conn calma 

ir ap bpfatpaib a bfoóbaó: pop púaip inncleaéc a anma 
ds pin c-adbap pap baipoeaó: maie a gaipgeaó pa sniompad 

a vecpa leir nec oéna: cóin a pela vo pspiobao. 

Sgpíob. 


XVI. 


Uchdn a pzíeć mo píoá pérl: 10nnpa vo bech pó mípgénh 

vogpa naé main vo cpia6 cenn: a comla psfet na hE€ipeann 
Mop ccopsap mop ccat calma: cugaip ip do cigepnac 

mait dion bo cailc um pennaib: a ófon bailc ap bemmennaib 
Noéa paibe ap calinam cpém: pan aimpip cappaió péin 

noéap sab psíes bub calma: no uo cpiaé ip 00 ci$eapna 
ba pilió ba pep vána: ba caé&-mílió comhóála 

ní ppit a parla um patarb: ba Láoó calma ı scphadéataib 
ba pdop ba cepo$oba alan: ba bnetem á$5inap üplam 

mains oo biod ap a cionn a bpeipge: bá paoí gaċa 

paoip-ceipoe 5 

Ip Gatad a ccalinam cig: muna a ppuil páió nó pipió 

a pafet pfs Siccip peca: nech do ficcip h'imceóéca 
Tr cepe pór ap calthain pin: o'piop nó 00 mnaoi 00 Paein 

in ċuip po ppuil a hamm amaé: ofa saipm in Seneoll 

Snideaé 

Noéan puil acc mepi péin: 7 Caoilce pep co gcéill 

ip Pronncan Üüme Fepca: nec vo Pioip himceéca 
(cá ó pon pafet mo níos: avem pib ip pác píop 

san bnat gan bnón oume oam: ao cat móp Muse Tuiped 
balop vo cuingió ap Lu$: peal beg né na ófcennaó 

cum mo cenn-pa ap oo cenn cam: 7 cuill mo bennaécam 10 
In copsap 1 1n $pám: vo bof opampa as pepaib Pail 

ip mait liompa so ppap oe: a mbeic ap mac r'ináine 
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Cn bennaéc pin a aba: nocan cull Lus Lampaoa 
00 cup an cenn op cumn époip: a nglaic ċuill an a béaluib 
Sníóir bainne neime andar appin cpann pm ao nepc-óp&ap 
ian pnide an uilc nap beg nó: oo psoilc in cpann ap 
€enc-oó 
Eni né éáogac mbliadam mbil: oon coll gan Cop òá copab 
aóc a belt po óámna oép: na aóba báób 1p bpanén 
Lui Manannán m puipe Ccuipp: 50 oicpeab pléibe Pinncuill 
so Ppacaió cpan gan polac: a mere na ccpann 5compamaó 
Cumir Manannán luéc oibpe: ap in cpann pin gan loige 
ola cocailc a calmuin cnéin: pobaó gniom adbal eippem 
€inair oechaé neime aníop: a bun in cpomn pm gan pior 
no sup manb pa báoáal oe: nonbop vo Luéc na horbpe 
Ro mapb nonbap oile óib: 00 muimncip Mananndm mín 
rséla on cpann oo pep oam: 1p 00 óall m cpeapp nonbap 
Goeipimpi pibpi óe: piappairácep m páiroine 
pan coll n-aóbal pin san cáp: do ppi$ mop n-aóbap oċán 
Tr é Lucpa páop oo cum: in pgiec engaó bláis éocpom 
cpíae na Mapannmadl oon mona: oo Manannán oon mild 
Oa búa oo búgóaib m paéis: Zan sabáil pia a ccaé nó 
ccléié 
cepe pofet a maca pamla: peimpe ba náon pé-maoma 
Cat a gCpuiéean-cuaic náp lag: in ceo-caé cugaó lac 
oap sáoc Motla mac Méilse: aipoms adbal Éigipce 
Noéap luga in cat eile: cugaó lec pa mop paeile 
oap ááoc Oubtaé mac Oáipe: aipopí adbal Cappdinne 
Coipcc oo 6fíaió Manannán múa: ipn Cippia hon a plaais 
vap mapb Piodablaé pa lia’ aipopf 1olapmaé Gippía 
Qs pin curo Tilanannáin múa: voz oecpaib tep 1p chad 
no $50 ccug pa oegoop oil: a scleamnup vo pig Sign 
Oo cum Caipbpe ofan tolza: oo Ginn m peic paíem-concna 
pen so millri ip ao n-aoib pin: 00 pig mnpi paofp Sigi 
Cáoga umge oon óp Spon: cug Hola do ap a molad 
peippoe a Píaé 1p moive a blad: ap aon ippin paíeó 
Traíem-slan 
bponnaip Cainbne mn plait pial: mac Éoaíne pa mait míaó 
oon cpíaé calma an nán éuip bpón: in psiet oon Oágoa 
oneacmón 
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Tug in Odsoa o'Ci£eóp apo: 1n paíec oatcopcpa vomnndeans 
von cplaic go méo nglonn pe gleó: oo mac Cuinn mic 
Ceapmocó 
On raéic pin cugaó Mac Cuill: ap Ecoin so noneic mín Hunn 
pep na nglonn naéap clé blaó: oip ip é coll oa gcperoeaó 
An lá oo mapbad Mac Cuill: a scat Caillcen ba móp muipn 
pen náp beg cpom-áp amui$: cappaió Ssopdn m psiet pain 
Ré né oa céo mblfaóain mbil: oon paéis opdaide apparo 
a haicle pdogail bup pia: vo bf as piogaib pPeap Menfa 
Do luib Manannán na nfaó: na ofaió a ccíp pPeap Menta 
sun bpip naof scata so mbloió: ap muinncip Ssopdin 
rofecsloin 
Ro mapb cpi cata calma: oon cpliag aluinn allinupóa 
bá hé in paé!, adbal san cáp: pa noepnad adbap ocán 
Cáosa umge oon ón oeana: cáoga eó oualac ooimnóena 
clán nocan cpiceall na tog: 1p piċċioll Sgopám pgiec- 
glom 
Do pao 06 cuma bá mó: vo Mananndn nip bó nó 
pé cun $líaió mun éaogaic cat: cpi ċáoga poiet pan 
rséis pin 
Oo bí pı ag Manannán péin: in paíech ilóealmae aimé 
Sun ppiop Ldinglic gan gniom lag: go caimic Caos mac 
Nüáaóac 
Oo pao Manannán vo Caos: in pgieċ oaé6opcpa oomnoeaps 
vo mac Nüáaóac in páon pens: manaon 3 in Picérotl 
Qn laite pug Cumall cain: Muipn iioncaom leip ap éigin 
cníaċ gaca háloio pepnpóa: capporió in pofat psamnecapnoóa 
In can nó Guic Cumall cam: a Cnuéa op Lippe Laigen 
an plait mínmall nap beg blaó: cappaió Cpiomall in 
rsaíaes pin 
Man vo upmaip Fionn peppóa: ap Cyromall edo éacéapóa 
glac slemón oap diall gac glia tug ó Cpénmóp in 
cpnénpaíac 
d ccugad uo ca£&ait lec: as mac Cumaill na ngeal nglac 
a Poiat nóiáil náp cáineaú: bad voil a Fcomaipem 
Lec vo naoaó cat Cinn luig’ oap mapbad Oub£aé mac Duib 
cat Mona WIapporó gan lén: oap mapbaó Oerogeal 
ouipbél 
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Cat Luaépa caé Cmn Qipi: ip caé Inbeip Oubslaim 
cat Ceppa cenn a meipae' cat éluana menn Muipipse 
Cat Lupga caé Cinn Cláinpe: 3 cat Dúna Marge 
cat cSléipe Puaro pa cenn ceap: núais oap cuic Gapban 
sanbslap 
Cat Pionntpaga óna buideé baób: oap pagbad puil 1 paób 
oa cat cnóóa um Gt Mona: mapaon ip cat Cponnména 
Cat bolccnaise ba móp slumn: map &uic Copmac cpuinn 
cat Céad Abla náp gann: cat Gábpa cat na bpunnano 
Cat Ollanba ba zapp sliaid: map mapbad Pachao pial 
cat €ipi ba món a $lumn: 7 cac Céipe Copumo 
Cat Caippse cat Sptibe pain: 3 cac Demne hoon 
cat Sléibe Urge nap $ann: 1 cat Moise Málann 
Cat na Colamnaé ccalma: 1 cat Inbip báóna 
cat Aca Moduipn léin linn: 3 cat beinge ap bóamn 
Cat Moise hGóaip san cáp: 1 cat Oüme Epdocan 
cat Meilge ba havbal ás: po a noeapnaó éiáme ip uċán 
Cat beipbe ba móp a álonn: fan acaó pi Loélann na long 
cat Uige ba cinnce in paél: 3 cat Innpe Gaibíel 
Cat Monad caé Cinn Tine: 4 cat áginap fle 
cat Saxan ba mop a blaió: cac Oüme binne bpigmain 
Cat map mapbad Ciéil apo: apop oeslamac Oanmaps 
cat Inbip buille ní bnéa: 3 cat buinne boipbépém 
Fice cat ip oa cat bég: allamoiġ o’Eipinn ip ni bpég 
so Cín na nOionn nap beg blad: oo pac Fionn lec oo 
eachaib 
Ochc ccat a Uáaámb na lann: cugar ip oo Spat cáoibpeng 
fed vo pata ní bpég pom: pé cata vég a nUllcoip 
Deib ccaéa pi6eo gan on: cugaip a Mumhain liic Con 
noca bpes aét ip cepca: ip oa Gat eg a cConnaóca 
Có1cc cata piéeo 50 mbüaib: cugaó lec a Comta énúaió 
o¢t ccaéa veg púaig náp áánn: úair an Thuataib Dé 
Oanann 
CG ppegiiiuip 00 bnuisen mbopb: poo comnpsle6 pa cnúaió 
cols 
as pin néo naóaib so cenn: do Euld 00 Catarb Ginenn 
Dpipoe mo Cnorwde ıp mo copp: po ceirer mon 0EB-comncine 
cu san copnam an in moig’ apnao lopsaó oon mucalo 
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Thi nonbain pinne ap Onuim Oeilec: a haiéle m éata cpnói- 
veng 
ba cnúas an nodil-ne ne a náó: cugpam cní sáine ucán 
O spann na haichne boí a bDappeéup: po noennaó po piop 
i10mapbup 
nocan oeapnbaó cpann ap lán: ip mó pa noeapnaó oċán 
o num páopa ní neime: mac maiz llluipe ingene 
ap ippneann so naeine ngáó: pa noeapnad éiáme ip ucán 


Uċán. 


XVII. 


Siotal Caíle cía pop puaip: plomnpec punn 1 mbe£aió búain 
bá món lá po hianta pom: san Púanan op Ouibeocain 
Forais in pitilin mbic mbáin: neoc oo paoabap um láimh 
páileciġió mo poide cam: pitil Caoflce capacpaio 
Oéucc ip ón ip zlome sopm: 510 bé vo rapp a Pup opm 
pionnopuimmne 3 aipgiocc bán: protal Caoílce in plaé-iacám 
Uball oeansóin ap a lán: 50 n-tiaitnedoib o'ainseo bán 
da leit cli oo cuippé!i pin: ba laip uipge on píċil 
Map oo cuipeó oa leit oeip in c-uball cuanna coimóeip 
popoaó in c-uball beg bán: pa n-uipce so mbiod lomlán 5 
Uipce vo cun pop a lán: aoeipim ip oeanb in vál 
a poġa vise rep pin: vo beineó va sac nísePéanoió 
lonmuin nec ofa noailci poin’ piteal Caoilce in lúas-lamais 
nocan óáilepcaip 01g piam: ba pepp cpus 3 caoiméiall 
Mo ceipo ap ua Rónáin péió: rec sac pep vo bí pa ppém 
sonac capaill cala nó cumn: aoinpep map Caoilce 
cpumn 
ba hóslac ba giolla sndt: ba bpuágaro oo congmao các 
ba tpeinfep oo bpiped cat: ba pep poparó píop-uallac 
Oramaó ón cpumn ip claéa: pa mbech ap bpeit na plata 
ba hé slóp avepad pı ip 00 éác uile o'poiséinoip 10 
laopaopa lé mo époide tpuas: in pičil áloinn pionnpüap 
uch nac é Caoílce in cana: cápla punn map ao pala 
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din agam an Oia noil: a Gáiléinn a taippng(eap)caigh 
50 n-innippep óui£ pem lá: paéla oeimne na pitla 
Lá ofa mbdmap ór Cap Riad: Piena Pinn uile 1 n-énáoip 
pomniup Fionn ba peipoe oe: poicpi peda papparse 
Fronnchad Copp Copláaé gan acc pucpac peilg cníce 
Connacc 
agur Súanán mac Pip Ópum: Pdoldn Lughad 6 Uíetópuimm 
Cn! nís Pian mbpecan co pac Ónluan Popann Peapabach 
ionmhuin buiden beóóa a ngniom: cpí meic lobaip an 
ainoníoSs 
Slapannpow ip siollannpaid $ánáé& lenup Popann uainn 
map (?) các 
pug mac ní Üpeacan go ngur: cpían ap noeopad pap 
n-amup 
In can ao connaipe pin Fionn: pol vo labpup labpaió hom 
beip lec a Oipín immale: €ná Oeipeóil 7 Odi$pe 
Dena peils Laigen na lann: Opparáe 3 Sléibe Cáalann 
bein clann Cüam ap áon pip beip m'oippioió beip wamap 
Ip cú ir pepp eineac uainn: a Oippín sup m páopbüaió 
Ip prot ip cuibóe apaof pin: oeopaió ammaip ap 10nchcab 
d oipproiá pém gan ineipg: pug leir Popann ap m petit 
Súanac Senaé bpeapal bán: Uallaé Giéep Gilgenán 
Cobtaé Ciocpüaió 3 Cap: Maine 3 €nna amnup 
Cponán Cpinne caoín in mod: Ceólac Paofíó 1 Popsaóo 
Ró sabpam cnü£& pipp ann pin: pé mac pig Opecan bpismaip 
ba hév leinn sac a pug leir: oeónai$ oippiorá amaip 
lap pm puidip as Dennur: Pionn va ccugpam cisepnup 
Pgaoílip Gaio luec na pealga: cona gconaib cnoibóensa 
Ochcap a ppoppaoó in nís' m neoé naé ppuilimmgée a ngniomh 
ba hé péin in náomaó pep: Fionn mac Cual na 
ccopppleag 
Cúan ip God beg mac Finn: Failbe 4 Rinnolb ao pinn 
Slapp mac Evam gapg a ur Caoinée Oaipe 1 Oonngup 
Cú ap ell 5a6 pin tib pin: Fionn ip Opan an a béloib 
éirciá plompa ien mo Ga° 50 n-innipen a n-anmanna 
Fuilcec as God beag mac Finn: Cachtaé ag Rinnolb go 
pinn 
Pen Sunne ag Pailbe malle: ip Gdot ag Cuan Cpuim- 
gunne 
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€icioll as ólar sapb a ánáin: Píainac cú Caomée coimtán 
Pen glonn ag Odine né lá: Peap bDáoċ a lani Oonngupa 
bpan sen uó cú nip bó cú: maic a gaipseaoó cáo a cli 
nip b'üa con nin cin ó coin: pnip úa míléon a maéap 
Ni oechaió Dnpan ap coin píem: ba maid a conn ip a ciall 
nip cóin a náó né a né: ppí mac níos Odl n(tnaíóé 
Ucdiv map nofaiá ap m n-apv' in plaiéPémoió páobapsapng 
aocí chuige in muic mhóin: n-üacimap n-aóeició n-anppóil 
Ip amluió camic n cone: pamalca é pip sac n-olc 
nin mó cnoc pléibe ina é: pé oubsopm oubóóice 
Lé1510 an c-oórap pin a ccom: Pippin Tone bá móp m moó 
iomparprp n cope ba gniomh cpnüaró* "p mapborip 1á0 uile 1 
n-énuain 
Pnáocarmo in c-oécap glan sana' oéip mapbéa na ceon 
scennoeans 
1 €41610 pleig sac pip: gup m Tone n-Gatmap n-allció 
Ro peaimneoan a n-aipm e: amail ba compii cloióe 
1ompair ip millip uile: na hoéc plega pnapbuióe 
Unoip úain na ngotann móp: vo ní cú ip bhan ag an ól 
00 páp nan caipoil mas: píaó na cope nac omgebao 
Decain con né onaofóeacc noéin: 1p meónaó do Conn 1p 00 
céill 
ip beanb liom oa ccuinead cat: ip he Dpan bup uaccanac 
Cmair Fionn ip sabup bnan' 3 cnotaip in plabpaó 
1 rlomnip 61 pé a lá: a hééca pa haiceappa 
ba mó ma m cone Go ap Fionn’ in cope oo manbup pa slionn 
ofa acopéai lec ammalle: eroi &aba ip Rop n$éioe 
Oén calma conc Opoma in €óin: ppap vo épaoéup é vá 
amoóeónm 
conc liloi$e Slinn ba món cainm: cope Pronnabpaeé cope 
Pinnéaipn 
Toné Ríog6oille oo énao& gniom' cone boite cope Roip na 
Riog 
conc Cinnpeabpac cone Fuine: naoi ocuine uae 
Ssannlaibe 
Oo mapboip conc ag Óċ Néi: pmp an sab snám m Féin 
conc a Sleib Cuillinn cap lean: 3 cone Onoma Ligen 
Ro manbuip cone ag At Lóié: 4 naoí ccume ag At Cpóié 
conc Cnamóoille cope Cloéain: 1 tone Opoma op bocuib 
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C(ipiom 00 gniomh ip do Sal: 1p lia a líon na a n-Gacaó 
ó no cuineoh coimeill one: gup m laiċe pa accao!i moéc 
einair Onan pa baile a beads: 1 cpoéaip uile m leana 
ceiéip m cope cap pliab: óo ċí Dnan oo hinnpuióe 45 
Lava m puaig 6 bepnap Moin: 56 Shab Ceiéio aplorgéi 
rlóiġ 
nó sun opo bpan bonb ın Tone: ler a noepnad m 
cnomolc 
Léigip 1n muic gnech na ceann: no ao cclop fiaiéi pon lenn 
camic ipin cnoc na nodil: aicech aóeiciá anbáil 
Cnn po náió aitech in éónuic: leicció uaib vaipa mo muic 
na biti san anmam uile: ap pon anma áonmuice 
Ro éualaió Pailbe mac Plomn: 3 Caoínée pep ao pomn 
ao clum Rinoolb glan gle: 3 Cuán Cpuimslinoe 
C€ipngió 1n ceépap glan gaps: sup in aicheaé nan niomapo 
mona óecnaó opafíóeacc óe’ nobad altpeaé 66 ın éinge 50 
Cega10 fenpin beim ap beim: 50 ccpíen na hoióce oo céin 
sup éengail in cetpan pep: o'inpib a peíé pa psaimmnep 
Oo étüalaió pin God mac Pinn: 3 Slap m $aipsió Spin 
00 éüalaió Odine so ngur 1 m oeálaoc Oonn$áup 
eina in ce&pap pin püap: gup m aiéec ba lón liap 
noéap luga a ccomlann oe: 50 cpian oile na hofóce 
Cengluip in cai&ech ao nuaill: in coécan laog go lánbüaió 
pornnip pip 1 oceanncaib cpa: oup pac pop lems na culéa 
Fionn 3 Onan ippin cone: alc ap ale ip cnoc ap énoc 
nocan cuimsecton ni óe: nim sap ainm niop loips Teme 55 
óabuip in c-aitech é ap opum: ip do Guin ap a $ualuinn 
ní naibe as Fionn nó ag Onan oe: aóc a Pesad oa éipe 
Oe ir dá 1p aipmipc opc: muna lena cú oo cope 
ní maié puaimée pe peilg: a Finn me Cumaill ainmóeins 
biad cú po $eppaib pa ppémm: muna lena cú m conc buóéin 
biad po $epoib bhan báabóaé: m cú áloinn 10lbüaohach 
Oo pagainnpi lec ap Fionn: via ppaáornn comaió oa ċionn 
mad dia Le1stea liom co beer: m'occon láoó um e6ormioeócc 
Roo pia beannaécain leip pin? a tine Cumaill chathapmorg 
pnaéorib Suit aipsid oile: pní ba haipoeap midlaisge 60 
Sgaoflip in c-aiteé go nuaill: oon o6cap lao go lánbüaió 
1 cegaicc leip fap pin: gup m pit op sliono Oeiéic 
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Map pangarcap in oonup: cug nian pleps po Comap 
cuc buille oon cope go pat sup macáot óg 1lóealbaé 
lap pm 00 cóccan pa píoó: epúanaccan paílce gan pioch 
po coipseoh fecc na puide’ ap in scolba naloiníóe 
Tesop caoga giolla n-óg: Cuca apcech vo cabaipc pós 
looap na noíará milib pna: caoga macaom pial polccap 
Chi ċáoga ban bpac-üaine: ippin cis 50 mero n-uaille 
po pus gaë ben o10b san Seip: a ppail a céile 6omaóuip 
Riogan caom ippin ciá tall: ba plop áille oon Ginead clann 
pepuip Páilce ppip in ní: pe mac Cumaill a hdlmaini 
Oo gnicep a npopai$ án: a hoéc piotluib o'ainseo bán 
3 píotal ¢umoms óm vo Fionn mac Cumaill mic 
Cnéanmóin 
Núa gaéa bid pean gaċa otse' oo padad oo luéc in ci$e 
pucpaccap oippicció án: 1mapáon ip caoíniup compad 
An can pop sab a ccuipm các: ır ann acbepc in c-ósláó 
cpeo anoip aca ap &aipe: a meic Cumaill a hübmaine 
Ip eoh acá ap m'uió ap Pionn: ó acaoíppe ag bpieépaib 
liom 
cía pibpe a muinncean menmnaé: é6inoiop ap sac aoíncej- 
lae 
Enna mac Labaip Tuinne: mamm ap in láoé go lomne 
Cpaoibpinn mo ben caom gan épáó: mean rmaippeaéc 
Tilanannáin 
Ip hé ip líon oap ccloinn go beaéc: áon ngean 7 áon mac 
Uataé amm in mic go lí: Sgácaé amm na hinginí 
Ineaé ip egnaé umn oib: pamalca a esupe lé pig 
ola ppaicmíp in mgen áin: vo bepmaoíp a cuapupsbáit 
Ip ann pin oup paoaó apcech: S5ác6aé áluinn 1olépotach 
pus búaió ap óeilb pap ónuine: ó mnaib calman conn- 
bud 
Lionaip a perpe nip ppeirom póil: Pionn mac Cumaill mic 


Cneinmóin 
caüngaió oeic $céo oa sac. cpoó* ip peip bliaóna gan 
báosal 
Capga1io va bpaċa go n-uaill: pgiet ip cloisem ao neapc 
cCpualo 


capgaio ina coibée be: ced umge oóp oploipce 
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Cne lec púo an [a] haóéaim: pippin pinngil go pataib 
$10 malt ben ní hed ip pepp: a coemap cap a héigeann 
Oilon sup pep orongbala oam: conmdop con sé pom rappaó 
noca biupa ann bap nadaig: sonac um caín cpompalaió 
Cuintep an gualainn in nig: an mgen luéap lán-mín 
IT naipgip a coibce ien pin: ap mac Cumhaill a hdlmain 
O «caoí anoip ao chemain óúin: ap Enan ao ccnocaib ciúil 
uime no bnespam €ü alleit: oo vercpin ap muimncipe 
lp é mo macpa in conc cpom: vo imbin opuib anppoplann 
mé péin in pomóipn Puinmech: oo pinne bap cepuaócur- 
bneac. 
Ó canpuppa bap mbáosal: san neapc poiat gan neapc 
bpdoban 
poo pía énuic daoib annpin: o'ón ip o'ainseo ip 00 maoínib 
In cochcap to o’ Pianaib Pail: pagsaid ma n-emech ódib 
od Comoil óin gat pip oíb: ip a cetoip DON aipopish 
bein lec ocho n-aile cloróeam: oo oenaóin fen na n-oi$ecó 
locpaigten bap ccoin é6áoma: ip ban plesa pnapéáola 
Dein lec pór m'picill a Emn: bein mo põeċ ip ón so pinn 
beim m'painne oencc-óin ao mblaió' pid ceo ga cloċ oa 
clochaib 
Dein mo pital ip pécc plúaiġ: a inn mic Cumaill anmnúairó 
oéo iP ón Ip ainseo hí: slome ip gopm Ip pronnópumí 
Dein lec in pital pnuaóaiá: a meic Cumaill catbuadbags 
né caob peaéc bpailáeó san achc: ap gomao pemo 
himéeéc 
Tabain copa darpa óe: cop an pip ap a céile 
sé cuin dech mo mac pa bpéin: a mberic uile dia oisnéin 
Oo maopac copa 1appin: né henán an ofdce pm 
if cugpao cona san oil: pa ċongnar leó a ccumaécaib 
Oénsaistean 1n mmbaib n-áin: caopeca Fionn ina comódil 
mnir 95á6a6 map vo luis: 1apacc cpuice in oippicciá 
Cn cnuic cáom pin na cepi ccéao: giò prén ba lón a méo 
ceo aipgio ceo ura áin: 3 ceo Tapuinn iomláin 
(imanna na ccéo nan énom: gencapálepp sollcanslerp oll 
rúancanálerp in glep oile: pa a noenoíp các cíamaine 
Oa pemnci in gollcanglepp sninn: 00 níosaib in beta binn 
sac a cclumpeb san dóna’ oo beicoíp po biotóógpna 


8o 


9o 
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Oia pémnce m sencanólepr glan: vo níosaib cpoma m 
calman 
sae a cclumped san caine’ vo beiccíp as pionsdipe 
Oia pemnci m püancapslep plan: vo piosaib m beata báin 
sac a cclumpeó mop in mod: oo beiccíp na piopcoolad 95 
Seimnoi[: an im$ean pacac: m páancapálep 50 anácach 
sop cum na ccomppneim pam: pmn mac Cumall m 
caompluaió 
Cuipcep na ccpomcoolaó cae: bpan ip in c-oécap OFlac 
50 medón laoi món m Mod: po baoap na ccpomcéoolaoh 
Map vo eis spnían op prod: ooibpion poba móp in cion 
ann do bacan ag benny] sén luğa leó a ppglaicemnup 
A cú péin ag gat pep òb ip a ples buileaé bláicmín 
in c-óp pan c-ainseao miad ngal: na peoro J m cpital 
fappm eiompaigic m Pian: erom anom ip anfan 
sup innmip Fionn voib gan fei a beir o1HFe na ppégmap 100 
Na habainpe pin a pé a iic Cumaill ao 5caonilí 
6 haim oúinn ap m peile: uaic a éopsaparg épóioerns 
Cipnéidip Pionn na paéla: pa accugaó ain vo méla 
vo pat Fionn comapéa sap: na peóro 1 in cpital 
Oo paid Fionn go meópaé móp: map vo veglaó é ne a lóg 
map do vealbad o15ée 1p lá: oon blois atgZainio Daon lá 
Oona háaipib 00 cpeio Pinn’ m can pin vo pig na pinn 
nó so noechaió cap pal pen: ní na noám ip na noeispen 
Romnip Fionn na peace ppáitge: vo peér mnáib ba lón 


aile 
o'€ccaoín o’Coippe aobbóa accaoib: v’Cillbe pnürcenca 
pocaoim 105 
Oo pad vampa m pamne óin: vo b'faú céd oa gat cpod 
coin 


ın piceall o'Opsap 50 mblab: 3 do Qaofílci in cpital 
Seéc mbliadna òi ag Caoilce cóin: oon cpIeil Maps mínóin 

50 ccainic in Pat má ppuil: a pagail op Ouibeocain 
Gon vo ló ag Ouibeoeain oúin: mepi ip. Fionn ba haroble 

puin 

Orsan mac Cpuimmémn pom can: óúaine gilla na piéal 
Simp óúaine vig uipee’ ap Caoile ba mart cuigpe 

subaip óúaine npitil plám: ip ceio lé o'ranparó puanain 
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Fúain uapán ba maitaniam: agin ccnoc ne ap caoib inian 

vo taicin pip ráon 1n pnüao: in cpneb Lind linnpuapn IIO 
Cumir óuaine mac Necsain: in pitil pan ppué reccain 

00 cuic a n-i10mooriam Gad: In mil aloinn innpuan 
Coig oinpippiá 1 céo: bacap da hiappaió pní bnég 

ní puapaccap uile óe: ón ló pin pital Caoílce 
Ip ann aoubaipc Fionn péin: pip na pluagab ao paoípncéill 

noéan ppaátop í oap liom: ón ló aniu ao ocí in Tailsionn 
Ciucpaió m Cailáíonn cap muin: bud poóap oo Saofdealuib 

benpaió Cipinn ap a bpom ip beinneocaió m ciupparo 
Man beinneocup m pneib plains Dacpaic mac Calppomn 

od láim 

ciucpald bnaoán bonb so mblaó: ip córgeabaió in cpidal 115 
Niamoctan baċla bána: ip cluig 1 ceólána 

agur Toiraela paniíobóa: von ip o'ainaego na píóla 
Ip fad pin mo pgéla buic: a ní in popail a Dacnaic 

noéan pull mo maoínpe de: oo éímpe pıċal Cao1lei. 

Siéal. 
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Euchcach imágen Ofapmacca: concain a spuaió seal a bpaige 
ní hinpiacup fappaéca: oo boí ap serlingin Spainne 
Opainne palsopm pdopsapca: lennán O1apmaoa oérogil 
móin o'€riéne éaobpocca: poo Conmac mac Aine éinpan 
Cegop in mín malaénouib: map mnaoi v’ Fionn mop mac 
THúinne 
elaigip m ós anáienió: Gad le Oianmaio 6 Ouibne 
Secc mbliaóna oon Oianmaio-pin: poo Spainne a n-imlib 
banbu 
ip Fionn ag an-1appaid-pen: pnaé ppuan bdogal a manbta 
O na ppúai pe a loicleopaó: veastiac Duinn na gclep 
PPáobpaéc 
do aní piod 50 noéealgaé: ip oe cainic a ráoóal 5 
Cuimir Fionn ao pPíonaibéil: Orapmaio vo denam pealga 
ní beice Oa Pfíopaipnéip: do bi na Píaóaé meabla 
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Sona Gulban Seippracal: muc neime vo bi a nHullbain 
mains vo Cúaió oon tpenpiadhaé: oap cuic O1apmaid o 
Ouibne 
On muic pin 00 hammnigheaó: benn Sulban apo m eipein 
nó ir ó Sulbain $aipbéennaig: Ingen Scáipn inóip meic 
Nen 
Cero ceécaipe ap ceimnóeiéniup: leippin psél ba paél ímnió 
ní paoílió vo hinnipiod: caps a hatap oon mgm 
Ssinnip bpaoán banoaéca: vo bi pan pinnsil péra 
cig beóppionao pepoachoa: innci 6 vo cúalaió na paéla 
Cuipip Échoac amopeanoa: piop uate ap cionn a bpaitpeaé 
cesaic 50 cpic caipmpcennca: um épáó égi apna inápaóc 
Cis ın cuine compamaé: lé céile ap óenam póála 
ba hí in pogail ollblaóaec: ap mapbpac um épáé nóna 
Ré cpi lá go lánofíóce: nocap mó ofé na cána 
ní cis luéc a pápaigce: via n-éip 5o lai£e mbndta 
Ciméiol óünaió Oaolgupa: pus Fionn oppa so hásmon 
món an obain donéata: a pneroal pa pian bndtan 
Ceitne cata commóna: ag Fionn pe paine 1n oünaió 
ceio m níosan nocnóóa: vo lopaaó 1n oúin olúcáloin 
Cuimir callann eaoínconcna: ann gaċ amo oon bpu$ 
bGaóac 
ip Loipeip oún Odoláupa: o'ammoeóin na sceitpe püaócaé 
Oo boi Éccac üapalálan: 7 a buiden bnatap 
ag lopcaó ag lüáaémapbaó: ao cnáé eins) ap na mapac 
Pospup Cuécaé ollbláóaé: compac ap Fionn mac Cumaill 
ní pnit pa ċaċ Compamaé: pean a ppepoail nó 1 pulumg 
Compaé ap Pionn ápoinenmnaé: 1appup Éecach sén ppan- 
Opis 
nip b'áil lé na saipsteslac: aoin Pen oile aéc in c-ainonís 
Frespur Fionn in plavépémió: gup 1n $1eóó ppíoéóa ppo- 
mean 
ba cneócac a Caitéinid: ó 6orgeoal a coinpplesh 
Oo pao pi cm épenbuille: 66 can in Senéoll Sníóec 
oo ba cpiatap cpéécnaióce: Gaite in poiet oipdeans 
Inpeac 
Nochcurp nn lainn leoapéaé: ba laparna na lóópann 
cig Oaolgup so Destaparn: eiim Fionn ipin óplano 


IO 
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Dap ben ben óplann EGécarse: vo mac Caofl na sclear 
PPáobpaé 
sun épapsaip oa cpénburille: go noepna $e óá Odolgup 
Tewi in lann opm $ep-óapoa: cné Cldp raéis inn 50 
hullam 
IP seppaip cní ónénapna: a scompap 6léib in cunaó 
Oo leis opnaó éscomlainn: Fionn úa baoípane sén ppuileaé 
culcip Gad na ónénconainn: in Sencoll pniti Sníóeac 25 
Ip annpin vob iméaoínce: in míliú pan mnaof nóimin 
níon mó nó mac mioógaoípe: é ap páč a pséié ra pgamnip 
Fionn opaicpm pan érgen-pin:. nip puilingeaó. lé cloinn 
Daoípgni 
od cobain do 6éropepaib: camic Oippin 1p Caoilce 
Oo 6obaip a é&igeapna: cé10 Lodopn oeap óéola 
mapbaip in 65 1linenmnaé: pa buai n-aiéip ip n-ééca 
Cógaibéep Fionn páobapálan: ap épannaib ples a n-áipor 
50 Lingdech mac Gongupa: sup m líaiá bá lón gange 
Ro boí Fionn peécleiéblíaona: ga leirgiup naé ppücip pláine 
gan cect eloip óeápiana: ó &i$ Luigoóech 50 n-dille 30 
Clann veigeneaé Ofapmaoa- inmuin in cupe cpéécac 
placa pionna píalboga: Oonnóéaó €ocaió (léo Cuchoaóc 
Ní pug ónáinne goipmoencaé: oo mac Oumn na gclep 
PPeáobnac 
aéc aoin ingen oirnbeapcaé: 3 bá hí pin Cuchoaé 
4 Ilic Ouaé a óesóléimha' a époibe oíaba oépcaé 
Nae an lán oo pei$leippr! ica in pent pa a ppuil €ccac. 
Cuchoaé. 


IS 


Cnoéc píonóeineaó ná ppían: po pgappac pé neapc a niab 
cenc anoéc a ccom pa ppip: oobaó upup a n-áipnim 

Niop b'é pin aipiom ap plói$: a 5Cmn éluié ofan banad beóil 
ceicpe piéio céd gan on: óuinne go Voimme Od Lon 

ba hí ap rocnaie Lit ngal: go pmepopip Loca Lupgan 
vei cced piéic láaibic soil’ an noepbaió um nónaóais 
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Up neapbaid a ccat Gáppa: veit gcead picead ceao calma 
ba hé ap ccinól ap cciaéc ay pice céao peinnió polccéap 
C cc«é Ollapba gan peall: a cconcain aipopis Éineann 
oun cuic Fionn cpe 1n$in ult a ccat Dnesóa op Dóuinn 
Aném óúin go Mağ nOeilse: pé céao vég pe húain ppeinse 
anoóc ní mainíonn orobpain: aóc peipeap ip cpi nonbain 
Ní hionann anoéc po níon: mo plioécpa 3 plioóc mó níos 
diame 1 nofars cata cnúaíó: mumnceap mic Cumhaill 
anmhúaió 
Ó16bé dic a mbiam anoéc: noéa lionmap an lonsponc 
oo hameocaide nap pwide’ pinn eioip coin ip ouine 
Ouppan Lom vo beié map pom: a Caoilei gupm mopáoll 
oo beié-pi gan laoéópaió lumn: cap éir cata 3 comlamn 
Ip hé oo bein mé map pom a Oippín a tine monáloin 
noéa maipionn Pionn peppóa: mo óníaó ip mo &gjeapna 
Ní thamic cní meic m Léié: nó Cod Rinn ap pat a pseié 
ní maipic na aoí venga’ ní maipic meic Coincenoa 
Fionn mac Oubáin mo cana: ní main 00 ċlomn Hlupé«óa 
n occ a ccat óabna m Zao: Oubán mac Cap mic 
Canndin 
Nithaipic in ofep co mblaó: Cap Cucilsne no Soll Salb' an | 
ni main mac Ua Neéca anally Pionn mac Sepcáin ní 
mapann 
Ní mam Cevat pean so n-aoib: ni main lólann mac ldlaofé 
mham Plann m cupaó anno: ni incapic cpi meic Cpinoill 
Ni maipic in Slappien slan: ní maipic piana Dpeacan 
ní iain Oaispe in giolla gel ooil 5e leam nó gac aoinpeap 
Ni mayne clann lopna an ci: ouppan gan a mbet 


o'donlánh 
oll Upc Conán Gapoió glan: ionmhuin buóean bedda 
bíóbaó 
Sgíaċbpec 4 Danb Sionna: manáon ní eure gpiolla 
(1. sáin) 


miha Coinnpsleo na bloióe: nf mainenn Puat Calpcióe 
Ní maic clanmiaicne Pmm a Orppín m saps Span 

00 6óo«pn PIN oon mbioé bán: aéc mad cupa ac donapdn 
Ní inane oo élann-pa péin: a Oippín gupan móippsénn 

Pen Loga ip Omin gan on: Cuchvaé Uladaé Opsun 


Cae 
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Wi mapic clann Rónáin péió: mo bpaiépe ip mo mic péin 
ba hí a poeparoe cata’ pice ceo Taíeó áonóaca 20 
C Caoflce go n-Iomao ccneó: ní main lao na ppuaip imneó 
cis cnááaó oa 506 plaiéiup: ní búan cáċ na mbiémaitiup 
Ni main in inuimnceap móp: do bíoó asainn nap ccinól 
oénam calma na noíaiá prn: Gain ní &i$Sic oap ccabain 
Fáiroeine oo pinne Fionn’ o1dée parna 1 nlobanslionn 
so naáoaoíp in Pian san loċc: 'rso mad veined dúin anoóc 
Cnoéc. 


XX. 

(I óloióim élémcin in éluig: pochaióe ba náma duit 

1 dían benuip a cemn: 1p 00 pSaparp né a ccolumn 
Céropep oap benuip a cenn: Cpiéip oaimngen mac Ouib Speann 

Minélup vo 6dió ao cóin: oo lam Sdovoipn meic Dallóin 
Tioba do póine in cloiónir pocaióe oía accus o1s1d 

ní paibe ag oume lann cpüaió: ip mó do óirchaó oejflüaiá 
Oo éed-ainm imm Cpom Ca£a: a laim Sáóuipn na plata 

móp ccaé cugaó le c’pdobpoib: a loim Suipm lan- 

Páobnais 
Oo mapbup Saoonn mac Lúain: oo laim Sáooinn móin so 
mbüaió 

ra 6615 meic bpopsap ao mbloid: móp in copsap a loiim 5 
Ró mápbuip a Cnuím Caéa: oo láim Sdoorpn na plata 

a ccaé Moise 5lnne sninn: pinne 7 Venz ip Oerspinn 
Ro thapbuip ofap apo oile: aa éineaó pip náp pcerile 

ap pliab Tipip noéa 56: flip 7 1ácobó 
Ro $010 fob ó a ataip: ċú a cloiòni pa cpén cacaip 

nó sun coprain cu go epüaró: ap plíab Ooppai$ opoisean- 

núaró: 

O éannaiá in Cnom Caċa: 161b mac in apoplaca 

níon Puilnaeo o'lóib aan pom: ao ccug Cat ip a atain 
Oanoán mac lóib pa bonb: ippé vo pao can mún m cols 

ipa amaéaim éileaccna: ba hoinnóeanc m mméeaéca 10 
O cappaió in Chom Ca£a: Oapoán mac m apoplata 

no mapb Oanoán ap in muis: Saoán vonn ofé a éloióim 


B 
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Con mac ag Saodn vo élomn: ba hüapal é ba hálamn 
móp a taipm op na cpeabaib: oap b'ainm Sola Gallatin 
Ro luió Sola popa a bneit: 50 Vapván ip é pop cpet 
so no €áob nir sen ppeióm gur: 50 noepnacap cleiinup 
Tug óola a ingen mop thnaof vo Oapodn ba aile gnaoí 
mağ a epué pa ciall éná: bé Cpota ingen Hold 
beimip ingean Sola mac: oo Oapoan go ngile nglac 
oat na pola pop a $nüip: ba hé amm Manapalúıp 15 
Tuc Mana in cloióem 50 cCpopc: nocap mana beit a trope 
po mapb Cpopc naoi mile de: poo sab pise na Cnaoie 
Tue Cnopc o'füp co mbüaró: m cloibem ofa ploigce plüaig 
ir món ccaé po ploised pop: vo lanh flip a éloióun 
Tue flip m cols ága: oa mac ofolup oinginála 
no oícenoaó leir na plói$: oon milió vo Lanneóóin 
Lammeóón ba mais lámaó: po ba mílió mópódálach 
m pep pom map cpeéan conn: oo mapb C€pcail é o'áon- 
oopn 
Rug €pcoil leip a ccuibpnech: ben Laimedoin gep imuipneéc 
ran ónéia in mild míaóac: ba hé ní na cCnoisíanac 20 
Cucpac Hpesars leó cap muin: cenn Lanneóóm lán oa purl 
parob ip apm ip eppaó: m pip haimb go háon-10naó 
Tuc €apcail vo mac ní Gpéas: cloibeii Lammeoom ní bpés 
pup tiodlaic oon cpia€ pocpac: ofap b'ainm lapon iLénotaé 
Fiċe bliadain ip va mí: oon lomn ag lapom ao lí 
po ba pcél áóbal sep bail: a mapbad oon oa natain 
O vo poéaip níon gniom capp: lapón mac €ppóimm aimncaipp 
cuc €pcail éuige ap a $páo: apíp cloide Canneaócin 
Tpúağ lehe€pcai Dpím pa bpón: 1 nofars 1 ataip Lamecaoóm 
vo Popsla!:c alair a ngemil: oo leig ap do lán-oeimin 25 
Goubaipc €pcail ao gnaoi: na bípy a Ppi map acaoí 
na béna oobbpón voc róð: coigebcap Thao Lam eaoón 
Ro togaib €apcail m Cpaof: 7 oo pac oo Ppi mnaoi 
oo lepughaó a imoroe: mgen pij na Tllópépeóioe | 
Oia mamead m'aéam-pir beó: ip ní na pég san gó 


iP pepp liom pop nó a ppaca: agam oo mnaoí (leapa 
Oopónpac pmüaineaó oile: pío$a m calman cojóaibe | 
pavb a atan oo Pphh na ccpeab: manáon ippin | 


oegcloibeaimn 
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Rus Gapcai ler Ppih gan bpón: pup cogaib Cpao: 
Lammeaoón 
bc lu$aroe a báogal san béo: €ncoil blaabam via coméao 
Oc éogaib €apcoil m Cpaor ní pape cataip map hí 
págbaró m Cpaof lán oo pló$5: as Dním ag mac Lameadén 
Ro mapbad €apcail an dig: le Ppith pe mac Laimeaddin 
ni a n-aipció vo mapbaó: cenn gaipgió na tpomtalman 
Claxanoain 00 mtl Tpaor mac oo Ppi pm né n-a mnaof 
ba varma guil ip sala: oa ccuc cap muin €léna 
Glaxanoaip cuc anoip: ben Minélup na longaip 
ag pin map do cóá$laó Cnaoí' giò pél aobal cpe énrmmnaof 
Oo lund loinaiup a cpíó Snes ap lops €léna cpe écc 
00 cuipprioc áp na ngepsac: oo millpeao Cpaoí cnoimené- 
oac 
Long ap piéic cuig ceo oéag: Ip é a pion agup ní bpés 
lomgep na nónésac cap mum: oo tosail Cpaoí ap 
Tpoisfanaib 
60 cous Ppim 1n eloibem cop» ippm cpiáin ó Saoopn 
o'Gccain ao mad moive a neimh: a ples 7 a cloióeim 
Sé cata oeg co pa tpi po bpip €achcaip um an Tpao1 
oon cloidemh po oo plúas peş; map innipceap cpe 
oinéo 
Níon éuip bonn an big ao ngnaof: nip léig a pún né na mnaof 
nip mmcig calman ceccaió: laoc map eachcain mac Ppim 
On céad lá oo 6àaió €achcaip: a gcat ónésac zan báosal 
oeich 5céao míle po leaó6caib* vo Laim €apcail a donaip 
Oo nocain €aécaip cpe éeilcc: 00 compac Aiċil ainmoeng 
ip cuc a Cloióíom òá épp: 00 Einiap mac Ainiéeipp 
Ro Págaip €náp m Cpnaof: oo luis pa n€aoaille an ní 
ní besán oo cuic cap len: ippin €oatill oon lordem 
Fomóin pa n€oaill oo bí: noóa ngeibofíp ainm a celí 
mac Moplaoié gan belt genna: oap b'amm Uangaoe 
ammoecla. 
Oo ld Guise €neap apo: ba hé in Cpoigiánaé cpéngapc 
po mapp mac Moplaoié cap lean: oo len llap$áoct oon 
cloióem 
Oa mac ag Eneap oo élomn: ba háapal fao bá hálumo 
ofp seil-mín nap óüp né odim: Silbi Gp 3 Gpsán 


E2 


30 


40 
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In can camic penoaéc 06° €néap móp nf hiomopgó 
vo nó a cciumna dia a macoib: ói ba oingna m oe$- 
macpatió 
Do pomn €níap ap a snáó: cug o'Cipsán üaóa an eval 
san ombpiá ba peppóa in pep: oo Silbí calma m clor- 
bear 
Cappoió Sibuiup im Laoé* in cloidemh oap b'ainm Uapgdot 
vo lín meppóaéc ip mine ip calmaéc pa oeá-áille 
Seoluip Siluiup cap muin oa céad long 50 hinip Cuin 
ir cuc ón mip dona: bé Tlibip ingen Cola 
60 pug ingen Cola mac: oo tSiliup na ccpénálac 
Níul a amm a hinip Tuim: mop a &aipm ip na buillib 50 
Ip cuc bé Tihup oo NiGl: Uapsdoe vo pao plóis a n-úin 
mapb Odipe na dún cap len: pi na buille don óloioern 
In tarp vo bí Túl Sépaip: 1 oció Niúil ag bé LEppaip 
00 pad spad món nap ceilcec* o'ingin pig na nglaipeic- 
peac 
Ip cuc Níul mgen Odipe: bé Depain ba móp náipe 
ir puc bé Deppaip so mblaró: lúl Séparp aipopiá m Doran 
Ingen maippeac oo bí ag Niwl: Calad poba maié a núin 
sn1b seal na ngel-lam ngaptac: bá he a lennán Lomnae-. 
cac 
Do lio Calaó pop atad: puc lé cloibiom a hatap 
vo pac in níosan peccac: an cloidemh 00 Lomnoócach 
léġ 1n pann oei$10naé po pomam map a 
PPaicenn cu m Cpop cuap. 55 
Ruc Lomnaécaé nip láoé cim: ben a mbporo leip a hÉipinn 
logan cenncdom cap painnse: Fionncaom ingean oes- 
Caipbpe 
Ruc Lomnoécaé oa ún’ an mgen pm so noeápün 
ip Tuc oon O15 paoíp peda’ a peóro Ip a taipseda 
Fúinn Comnoécaé pip po tuinn: gup lennán dı Cú Culuinn 
ba mían leip n cú san jaoi o0 mapbaó cpe na mónmnaof 
Tame pém ofóce pana’ oo mapbad Plóis na hemina 
oo peir copecaip Con Cüailgne: poo lopcaó na Cpaob- 
páaróe 
Camic Lomnoécaé pa cín: an cupaió ba bopb a bnís 
ba lón do éuparó na cenn: Ulaid 3 pip Cipeann 60 
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Capla tpian ap ame: ag coisecc cap Thais mbaile 
Cú na scler Laogaipe ón linn: ip Mumpemap mac Cippsinn 
Ceiéió Laosaine nip cóin: mun oo connaine m pomóin 
cldoélaip oeilb lilumpemaip iip: aio prec mainb m 
uain pin 
Aban a Mumpenaip mmp: po pad bpicne pé bnaéain 
cpéad puc do éeill uaic 50 Spinn’ 1 po cláoólaió hinncinn 
Oo pine m pomóin vit ċm: a liluimnemain inc €ippámn 
péil oam ap énáinaib oo Ginn: nac pep lámhaig €6 a n€ipimnn 
Ro épéicc Mumperhop a ainm: vo Chad Laoáaipe a luat- 
maim 
Mumpethap nip Pen peppóa: nó Laogsaipe lomnepóa 65 
610 óuicpi a Láosaine lumn` gan congnam lé Com Culainn 
ip hé na áonop on cóin: ag compac ppiprpimm Peómoin 
A Muimpemaip ná bi mup caoí: óip ní hininuin cá leo mnaoi 
aiénió vo éáó6 map aca cú: eipiá cup Sic do miólü 
Seolup Muinpethaip muin bopb: nó ao ccamic go Oún mbolg 
co ccug leir na peóro cap linn: ao náinic co Coin Culainn 
Oo pomn Cú Culamn na peóro: an maéaib Ulaó gan mów 
amlaió cuc 1acc gan anaó: gan a beg oo lilumpenmap 
Tn cloibem ofa ploiġċe plóiġ: cuc Cú Culamn oo mac Róis 
ba món a perom a ecaé bopb: cucc o'Pepsup in calad-colg 70 
Oo éóoap Ula an Hs: a nOlbam cpé 10mapbáió 
ola ccucacap cat go mbtfíaió: oo 6lannuib alli Gontaill 
Tuc Penaur in buille bopb: ap a laim oon éalaó-colc 
pect cceo nin omb(üaió ag ool: q Ibual von cloióíoin 
Tuc mac Róis buille cupaó: a ceat Msdipeé Ulad 
oap cepec Fengur ba gniom gle: na ceóna Madola Mibe 
Sect cceo oéag láoch so pa ó6: oo lind Ccoll cap muin mon 
seill Éimonn uile go ngur: cucaó cuige 50 Oüplup 
Luiópioc pip €ipiono uile: 50 Cemnais na n-doncuipe 
manaon 1p Catbo1d glan ale: oo cinnead 6616 comamle 75 
Oo luió Catbod uaéa alle: vo pecan a peppa pipe 
ni ppuil a n€ipimn po pep: acc aoínPen comlamn coipsper 
Cuié m c-aoinpen pm go mbúaió: o'pepaib Eimionn com- 
lainn cpaaids 
ap oo ónaofóeccpa ao mbloió: innip óüm ao pip a Qaébaib 
Cn mep: é ap Conall cain: ap mac amna Giiináimn 
an meire é ap Cú na geler: m mippi hé bap Fengur 
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Gné Cú Ri náp liad sgof: ané Piaman mac Popaoi 

ané Naofpe na n-apm n-áiá: ané Pep Oiaó mac Oaibain 
Hi lariann neaé úaibpe é: m cA call úv ip glan gné 

po caipngipeaó 06 cpé Foil: co mbíaó na aipops opaib so 
Cabainre comaiple óúin: a Caébaió 1p poslan núin 

an pepp geill oo dol amaé: nó cat cnóóa ceopaohac 
Hí náin óaofbpe gell oó: a Pipa €ipionn ní po 

iP pip m beta buióe: an naíallaó oon donduine 
Coeirpim ap Conall cain: ap mac oipóipc Cuinpam 

seill Ulad ní nasaio amaé: ap aga na nGlinupac 
Dap vo láim-pí a Conaill cain: a meic oipóipe Giripin 

510 malt oo láin a ccat lonn: noċa émnpip ap a 6omlann 
bad eccpom $eba pé óib: acc ao ngoipéeap a aaimh pis 

noca ngabann sell go bopb: acc mé péin pa caladcols 85 
Cs pin a Daopurc uile: a Ginn plóiġ na pocaidse 

pava bepuro ip cú ap nein: curd 00 pzélaib in éloronh 
Sé bliadna oécc ip cév: boí pé as Pepsup ní bnéa 

sun cuit 1n cupaió ba spino: le Lughad le vall Oilill 
Ó po cuic Pepsup nat ppann: capporió Meadb in pí$lano 

7 5M sun mait m iall: cloióemh Peapsuip cuc v fpíal 
Oo lund Ipíal a henom: ap cüaipc a Loéluinn leabaip 

vo plop p5él na Deipbe ap a spa: poo oezxin oeilbi a lennáin 
Lennan meic Conaill Cepnaig: mgen Lusaine menmnaiá 

mon a pocpa noba bopb: cuc na coópa m caladéols 9o 
O tappaid Lugaine lonn: calaócols cpáaró na ccomlano 

vo pao ainm ap in lomn: m pao po boí a Loclainn 
Oeámac Cuipe na nglonn: vo mapb Lugaine a ccoiilann 

on ló do poċaip 1n pen: do len a amm oon Clore 
Memic poc bíaca bhan: ap coppoib cenna cpémpep 

píemh nip sabad péo buille: ó lani leabaip Lugaini 
Sé bliadna oéag 3 céo: oo boi a Loclannaib ní bpég 

sun éin Éhen Alpa: an seg aloin pipsapca 
Ingen ag Ónneap Alpa’ óigben alainn Píopgapca 

bu hé a hainm bé umne’ píogam Lpepail bappbuibe 9 
Mac bpepai ip bé Tuinne: nip gabad né a Láoóbuille 

vien b'ainm Óonaur Gaoi Puileaé: ó mbioé báob ao 

bitburoheaé 

baineachlac Pinn na Péme: Caélaé dub in Oubpléibe 

sen what a laéap ap ló: ba matain í vo cuinnpsled 


Gn 
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Rue an eaélaé lé cap mun: so hGongup so a penataip 
oon lomn noiséin níon comda: ool a ccomlann Pepdoomna 
Nochap sabaó peo bem níain: a ccaé a ccomlann a ngliad 
nob cú pisglann na cnuinne: aonoo bmp cenn na caillige 
Ó vo pigneadh de oa cm: Lugarve ap Congup go mbloid 
po mana copecaip ip cneoh: oo pao o'Opsap m cloió1o0m 
Hep maié lani Opsaip pe hed: no ao ccapparó in cloióearh 
TIT nip gabad ina dias pom: m gem ponbuí na bechaió 
Sé 660 láoc 50 pa éecaip: pé piċic pi a ccataib 
ip pice mile míaó ngal’ oo mapb Opsap oon Cloideath 
On Ged cat oo cuipeaó óe: ao Cat mop Cuile Openim 
aca lem a óeapbaó óuib: 50 mapbad péine pubaish 
Oo 6eo6loióme na cpuimne: an penóip ba bailc buille 
beannaé é a Dacpaic na penn: apé pit Sepp na cColann 
mallaéc ap giolla an áabann: olc oo pec Sepp na gCollann 
ataip ap vo Copp a pip: ole do pecaip m clor 
Cum in cloióei pin oot épip a cleipem big oom cnáiúinr 
psan-Ta pippin ccola nenne: ip len vot copo cleinéióe 
O cainic coppaióe in voill: oap anmain Caoíflce 3 Pinn 
muna aoechaio Máol Ciap amaé: muipbpec go ofan m 
clepeac 
bpipoe mo éporióe ip mé Dall: ich ué a Dacpaic na penn 
cloidemh mo meic ag Mdol Cían: poo cuip m seile ap m 
níen 
Oé Lionmanp Cine map cá: erom lop 17 mac ip mná 
uch ıp mó 00 hapb epa: a éleipeim oon Clowem pa 
HO món vo éuip vo Copsap’ ón ló pamic so hOpsap 
cug mé pá méla oon hols map acpéc pél in Cloidim 
Cicéim m Cunhde op an gcionn: nap cappupcap an mac Pinn 
a noénim 00 óénaib óuib: ip mé ag péóain an cloro. 
d cloidimh. 


XXI. 
Cláibceap leib leabaó Opgaip: móp vo bufónib do bpopouró 
Opsap sé vo Chad ap ceal: móp gcopsap epuaro oo éuipeaó 
Ip móp oo ca£&aib oo elaofó: móp vo bufónib bacap paof 
móp do maoforá mná malla: lép mían m peng paopélanoae 


IOO 


105 
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TH po mapb Epdocdn go mbáis: maroen op cionn Tempué 
Fáil 
oap pogan pé opc pa álnn: compac éinpip 1 Leichálimo 
Ip cu vo Ctaw sen Ù’ ole unn: a nocil mgme Umaill 
áon ochcop láoc opemmne gal: Opsap menmnaé [n] 
ndomad 
Cat na punnano cuc an Pian: neoc ip oipóipe ó fom parih 
noċa ccugaó cat ba pepp: a n-iat Alban nó éimonn 5 
Lá vo buí as mílpaó go ngaoib: Fionn plaiépémo a 
Popmaoil 
00 Paaoil oa $ááónaib 50 pat’ pa cuaicéeamp ... na Tempac 
Do pala 66 poppan meá: eippen bes an siul gennai 
oap pápai oaoine 3 com: 50 pamic 50 Collamaip 
bof ag mnaoí Caoilce ap an moig’ maéaipe o'apbap aboró 
ip hé díon pop páaip m píaó: ool na ace go himóéfan 
Ip ann cainie ó a ci mgen Dannáin blatuallars 
na capbac ap a oí heaé: mun peile 31 mun ppíaóaó 
Pepuip pale: ppippin ní: né mac Cumaill ba caoin lí 
capgaió a bpeié lé ofa TIS noó6ap paoi m práeémnió lu 
Ni pagam lec oap oo lan: a aanoen a ingen bappam 
so ppepam an ccic amac: an piad copluat beg biopac 
Ní ppuil capba óaoíb uile: a ppíaóaó m mil noise 
nip caipoil in voran dpon: cú nó píaó nat puicpeópoan 
Ro bámop veit sacec po pech: sa peil 3 5a Piadach 
ceglaó Caoilci m bopong hen: 1p Mop cumgaoó ni Seippen 
Ip annpin aoubaipc Fionn: né hGoó Dea m Zaps pmo 
ool pan macae gan pall: m Slaippian ip Uf Neaiimamn 
benaid m c-apbap so cpic: vo mnaof Caoilce 50 compe 
vo $ébam an ppiadaé oe: bud cobaip vo mhnaof Caoilei IS 
baccap pace céo von Féin: 3 veit eceo ap aofn-pém 
as búan enménechca pa moig! vo i"maof Caoilcí ó 
Collamain 
Ip é pin conác mná: 1p peann do chúala pem lá 
Cod beg pa Slaippien malle: ag búam apba iná Caofla 
ben Caoílci na canbaz cam: pop rían go nóim pon metil 
ip Daiġpe ag cancan iil: ó1 na capbac go caióiüip 
Ip amloib po boi in ní: Fionn mac Cumaill, ba cdom lí 
1 sabal ċeiċpe mbenn: aise ag capnaó na punnann 
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(sup Holl móp mac Mépna: 3 Apo in pidana 
1 Conán sanb ao ngpáin: 7 Fionn móp mac Cúáin 
€c Mod Smala mac Smóil: 4 Oubéaé ó Leichinóim 
Oipin ann ip Fionn gan on: God mac Finn 3 Opccop 
Hoca paibi pan meiéiU aéc tpi cloimhe oiep ppeiénn 
mo 6éloióempa ip cloióei Finn: ip cloin Opsaip apm- 
spin 
Silled od ccuc aipopí in cpl6is can in moig pfoslain porrón 
aoci Culge pect ccata: pá Oolop mac Cpénplaca 
Oolon mac Cpénplaéa épum: aipopi$ po sab pop Loélumn 
peéc ccata 66 go bpeginoi$: oo sabáil nine pop Ceimpaig 
Ip ann aoubaipc Fionn pad: a Guill meic Mopna go mbáid 
cpeo oo denam opemme gal: m ceiceaó no cotushad 
Ip beó nech cap ép a anma: do paid Holl m pí$óamna 
1 ní beó o'éip a emi$á: abem ao Lámoóennin 
bud mai mo éobaippe daoib: po náió Caoflcim époéa éaofm 
oo bep ban n-aipm uile amaé: cap 1móóippib na Tempac 
Oeié ceed cloibein veit ccéo Peíc eme Caoflci móp a piac 
map pide gaoíce séine: ó Cempai$ na liatpeine 
Noéap tuic oume pa Cat 50 pamic Caoflci copspaó 
cona epe leir o'apmaib: oon [éin Poppaig Píopangmoró 
Tr cupa po Guip in cat: a Opsaip a meic ao pat 
vo lenuip m maióm ba éáaió* nó go pángup m Cpaob- 
púað 
Dia mad meipi 00 páoé ann: luióim pom pgeié pom ċaċbapp 
50 mad pár Temoip anoir: oon oeabarió áainb vo Sénmaip 
Cnúaá nac Cipe an pumn $loim* o'pagbaip lem mac lem 
bpatain 
1 naé é m voran dpon’ mona ppaáomn dion o'Opsup 
( fan aoí ón a fip aot cpáag nacap ólánóip m li 
coimscep leac in lia glan: puil po Gennoib na ccupad 
Cum Opgap oon caobpo ċer ip aoine lem poide ip lem 
ener 
Mac Luaóac gan pPíoc san puat: cuip oon caob chució 
so ldn-liat 
Eigið a Cdipove san Camp: coipgió m ccompaid gan ail 
oífná1ó a haóonc go Pnais: leabad an ccapac claoiócen. 
Claofócep. 


20 
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XXII. 


Cbaip a Omin meic Pinn: 4 cabaip &aipe pinn 
ca lion cáoé pa éannais épnütiaió: pa mac Mopna 50 móp- 
búaíó 
Copoéaip pa éannuis épüaió: le mac Mopna cloiónnépücaó 
pep cetpap ip chíoéa céo: no &uic le Goll go moipbeo 
(( 6éropep comlainn 50 oún: ouppan gan a cect ap gul 
Oub mac Uuisóec noca bpég: pice céd cupaó connépen 
Cod ip Coca} móp m pgél: po éuicpec oa pinn 50 sén 
Oub mac Lui$óeaé Opoma Clíab: móp m lfa m peap 
píppíal 
Caipbpe Cap camic cap muin: pice céao go cceapcpo$all 
pep comlamn cced ippin ecaé: oo éuic lé oll imm gar- 
seaóac 


Nı cpi Ooib there lilaoil Michis: cangaccap cap muin móno... 


cdot pa cannuis nip comóa: lé mac maippech mon-Mopna 
Oub Opuimneat ba clipoe ceano: in lao leoappaé laim- 
deans 
no tuic in cu éécaé apo: le Soll cneécaé cloiónnoeapg 
Fionn mac Finn báin í Ópeapail: a ccomlann noéap éoppam 
fap poécaim 50 mac lllónna: níon coiióa 66 a catsait 
La poécain ¢pannéaip Caipill: Lath pénca náp 1app uppim 
vo cpiall Pionn plaié na nimioll: pa áeir Holl ap $páó 
Caoll 
ba compac oa éumn bpaéa: Caimoll ip gorll an dga 
Holl 3 Caynoll éalma: nip caipoe sep oeá-apma 
Nochcaio na lanna léappa: vephaid ofe tcainic D6spa 
poba cnén oíocna a noeabaió: ag vesail né Cloinn Mépna 
Anai Caipioll ap a lácain: sé 00 pan nocap ppáilió 
neachtap oon ofp pin Gena’ mm nepc céaona nip caippi$: 
Uch no Págaib pa éapparg: Goll mac Mopna sep damm 
von saipecedhaé bá méla pin: ni tice ofa éir a atin 
Ro léigead ċuige Plann Rua: ip a pliag an ccocc po dion 
ippé vo bain bopb in glonn: a éionn 00 Soll sapb 1n gniom 
Oo cen cuip calma na ccaé: Soll mac lllónna móp-uallach 
cenn na ccupad pig na ccpíaé: Clanna Mópna na móp- 
Paiac 


Ic 


T$ 
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Sep móp cat oo cuineó piar: né Goll mac Mopna na gelíap 
iP oon $opca oo bachaó m pep: sé oo Culp copsap epuaió- 
pen 
Ip binn liom aéaiéepe a pip: ua Cumhaill a caonnpip 
cía pao vo bí bun pit map pain: mnip à pip 3 abain 
bliadain 50 le1é 1p pfop óair pate 1 pice blíaóan 
vo bí ap píoó ip ap pánne: ip aicme na hapobáige 
Noéa hompa naé meabpac a Cináoé cpiée Cemnac 
sae ap bpip ap piod ap ccüp: ip meabaip liom animéup 
Do n-ioml dic cloibein 1p con: gan oeabaió gan o1ubpacad 
50 geláoċlóð piéóceall po pech: ao n-imac lann ip laipech 20 
Han olc san égnaó án: san palaid gan aċmupán 
san áon a cceils po céile: gan perf ip Fan aimpeide 
San oeabaib san cporo gajn] cnús: gan mi-mnncmn gan mípün 
san 6ogaó gan épeió gan cat gan ampéide san anbpac 
6an ole san picip san Peíncc: ba piotac ap sac paoipceipo 
a n-aon-lonspops so slan sninn: emip Albam ip Cipmin 
(Qs cabac éfopa ip Siall’ ó mpib Mapa cCoppían 
ní sabóaoí mG Lin’ slonn: a gcaċ a nslíairó nó accomlann 
Ip amlow pin boi ap piod: ip clann Mopna na méippioe 
sac a ppasad Fionn náp &láié: oo beipead 6616 go condi 25 
Hac baile pappars sac plod: a ccpeap cpían gan pocurobead 
luec ba cpeipi a ccennca éoip: cpían pealsa voib ip piada1s 
Duannachc gaċa cpep baile: ó parrain go beallcume 
5ac tip ma mbioó a pmaéc: gat cpep cuilén pe püacpaécc 
Hac cpep ben áonconi ann: a ccórs cóigeaoh«ib Cipeann 
sac cpep cíor ap ccoéc amaé: sac cpeap lann gat cpeap 
lúineac 
Agur coppaé ga cpachca: m can vo líonmaoíp bánca 
1 veirpeaó saca cípe: pé heaoh cosaió éorgcpíce 
Fav a òi plegh oo Goll glan: oéip Pian €ipeann ip Alban 
a tcopaé sac cata cai: mac Mopna vo eeiropepaib 30 
Ip binn lim haiteare a pip: a ua Cumaill a Caoimpip 
cia oo bpip bap píoó fap pain: mnip a pip 7 abaip 
Noċa liompa na meabpac: a Cinaoé cpice Tempat 
sac ap bpip ap piod ap cúp: ip ole oo 66aió an rméup 
Oat piod po naipemip uile’ eroin mac níoá 1p pupe 
nó bpipoíp sén ésnac án: Caimoll céoaé 1p Conán 
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Da hé C«ipioll bói pop ceill: Conán ba ánáé& ap míceil 
ip ole vo ben ppm ppém: a n-uabap ip a n-ampéip 
Fleoh mop ag Fionn a ndbiam: a C€mnáoé éám éaéapmarg 
ba hiomóa mac is um ne: ba mai a píoó pa pánie 4 
Mé po éig pa ció mhóin: m lá pm o'egop m chlóis 
an üaippm ba maid mo opech: ba maie i'apm 3 i'eoac 
Sudip cenn m flói5 caofin? Fionn mac Cumaill a Popmaofl 
cuim ap a óeip oa láni: Holl mac Mopna so mópápám 
lap pin pórr a ppoppaó Finn: Opsap ap gúalumn lollamo 
1 óapaó glac map smb: láni né hOpsap mac Oippin 
Lána pé Mac Lu$aé m láoc: po éuippiom Conán cennbáoc 
escopmail conn 7 ciall: oon dip pm boi ap don pian 
lappin popuiópec m Pian: an aicme aloinn Poilcpían 
pa mat ppepcal na buíóne: gan oeapmac san oícunim 40 
Imda ap n-aipsect Ip ap n-óp: pan ecuipm pm ag an conmól 
baccap oeit piéic mac pig: um an ppleió pin san oimbpis 
Map oo bámap ag 1 n-ól: pan bpuiám pm na móppló3 
camice m ooippeórip rech: cpotaip m plabpaó pniéeaéc 
Cnn oo Prappaió cenn m cplói$: Fionn mac Cumaill rine 
Cpéninóip 
mnip a haiécepca ao cóin: cnéo pa ccangarip a doippeoip 
U oinpip ldocoa portim péni ma cá nepra pa na iméio 
00 bad copmail pip san aec ao ecorpepeaó céo ap énóóaéc 
Az po cpi Duta m ġir vas pola Laois na $nücióib 
vat m piach ap a polcoonn: vat a éuipp map Gan abann 45 
Cía plomoeaó cia hiat oon plop’ nó cia tip map hoilead 
an o'pepaib Alban po pech: nó m vo tiatab na Cemhac 
Oalca pig Cban na n-fat: go aclóó chata na caommpsiact 
uime aca im bepo ppoil map pin: ip móp m $lóin m pep pin 
Leigió apcech ap Fionn péin: vejá-inac Conbpóm ao sceill 
mad é Caimoll na n-apm noep: ip ré ap mbpaéarip oflep 
Sudip reppin Caipioll cpus: ippin mbpuiágimn go mopbüaró 
cuintep a eich ccéo na say ap phop cie na hClinan 
Gp mberié òúmn ag ól gan pniom: a mbpuiġm nomóin in níos 
éinaic Clann Mopna badéin: o'iappaió a ccíopa commépém so 
(5 po 1n ciop oo boi óáib: ın Clann pin Monna ao mbáis 
sgé cnaim píaóa na mbíó pmip: vo bepéaoí piam oon 
Holl pin 


ut 
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Ro piapnais Carpill gan ceils: 00 Mac Lughaé cné lámpeing 
cped pá a ccuacan ao vána’ vo doll mop na cpuinovéndma 
Puapslaip Mac Lugaé nap tim: m 6eipc pin do cup Caipill 
mín muppa uill na cnama: a ció inn na mópódla 
Coubaips Caimoll 50 ccpeóip: 50 bpáé nać fppaó in pedil 
mun bad leip in pmiop ó Holl: vo biad ppn cenam colom 
(naip Caipill ippin bpéin: 00 néin a oe$0roe péin 
ip Alba oo belt pó pmaéc: pa beié péin a ppíanaigecc 55 
Conghail pid Clomne Mopna: san bnón ip gan biéóosna 
If a Copalsecs ap ionn: pa comall 0616 san oiceall 
Ip oeanb 50 scommeollpem píoó: um sac nfó po a ppuil an pío 
Ip san na enama do Soll: uamn 50 bpáé noéa cciübnam 
Coubainc lollann san cáp: cian ó püapup cíop na cenám 
ni oesobain méic baois mín: ceéc oo $lacaó mo óligió 
Coeipim pic oap do láim: a lollamn 316 móp do ánáin 
naé leispem na cndma duic ao bndt ap eala compaic 
O cugaip cat Cnuéa epüaió: a tine Mopna go mópbücióh 
acá m cnáim agac 6 om: cpé eapbuió Cuinaill Ceoas 60 
Ro cuic ann Cumall na nglonn: lé nepc mó Lam pa comlann 
poo mapbup a plóiá po pech: pepa ni ómngen caiéleé 
Oo paid Caipioll san slóp gann’ ba pepp liom nat ccegiiaó 
ann 
acc Goll ip apad ip Conn: ma adarg pa comlonn. 


le 


DON ITI. 
Fleaoh nor páaip. Conbmac ó ionn: a mbpurghin. mhóin 
Sidi Cpuím 
cangaccap maite prep pPáiU le plait Ceamna pa comódil 
Cis pig Alban ip ní pes: ip clann pig Loclann na péo 
ap cúains 5o Copmac na ocpep: pa uaill 4 po ámep 
Jollann ainm pig ónéa gan mów: Cone amm pig Alban sac 
póro 
Conall ip Cuillionn na long: òá ainm élomne níoá Loclann 
Ro cuin Fionn plait gan popmao: cecca üaóa go Copmac 
po óáil na copma gan feall: oa dáil ap peapaib Cipeann 
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Map oo cóoon cac gan Cells pan bpuigin i0bapóumn veins 
po ruioeoh pi pes cap cumn: ip pi Alban ap a áúalainn 
Ip clann nfá Loélann gan oil: ao poema ap oéip mn pis pom 
pep pa mó bonppaó ip big: Copmac mac Upe im c-aipopiá 
Sudip ní Ulad pa Pláag: ip ní Muman ba maid pniad 
ní Cptaéna an aignió min: emceall Copmaic in can pin 
Suibip ní Laisean m (i$: pep pial go medaip iomláin 
ba móp a meóoip um éuipm: a mboí pa mbpuigin ccáob- 
$uipm 
Ochcop ip occ piéic 06as: 00 cennaip pléig ip ní bhéas 
cimmcioll pig €ipeann na cepech: a ppégmaip a comastech 
Suioip von caop oile éall: aipopi emea Pian €ipeann 
act sen hóp a ccaipm um 1° Feapp Fionn ina mboí pa 
bpuróm 
Cuipéep an gualamn ve Finn: Soll mac Mopna mme 
Teinnainn 
q meipi à Cleiniá cain: an an cáob ċlé oom ača 
Opsap ip Orapmaro mac Duinn: m uaippin ap mo sualamn 
po ppeécaó ma noialg pm’ apo-maiée ap ppíen pa mbpuiomn 
Cl ppopad mie Mopna iip: Sapaó ip Conán ao naoil 
Soll ip a acme uile: vo lanh deip Finn GUnome 
Ro baccap coca pile: eioij Fionn 4 m ceme 
san aoinpep dib san bpac ppói ó mac Cumhail tine 
Cnémhóin 
Cn lucc ppepcail boí apci$: ag ppepcal cáic m úp pin 
Caimoll Fionn na s(c)émionn n-apo: Caomée 7 Oáine 
oonnoedapns 
Ro boi Ráiáne pep ao sceill: oeáimac oile OPionn buóéin 
1 €Cáoilci pep ao pat ouinn ag ppepcal na n-apoplaé 
óabaic na cata gan bpnón: meipse caicepaóé common 
aociamaro éugamn apcech: gpuagaé pomennoa pubac 
(4 épuic 6aoínceaoaó na lánh: ba binne hi maio onááin 
ré ga pemm ao cpuéaé cam: map náp oubac le ap mumcip 
Ro cochcpac na ploiġ oa noeóim: pe Posap caibiüip m ceoil 
cuipéep cataoip óm 1ep pin? pa puaga m oippioigh 
boi mos san oran na dias’ ni paca a commen pian 
ip come na lánh náp lag: na mbeich viol peaéc acéao 


opulacc 


Cat 


10 


20 
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Ro paid Pinn ba aile opech: ní ap caéap náp éeipcech 
lapp haipgió ao láaé a Pip? plomn oümn do eoir pan 
mbpuióin 
O'rapparó láin mo coine o'ón: ap oeámac Cumhaill na pl6s 
1 da pechain cia ip pepp pa bponnaó opeapaib Cipeann 
Frespard pin vepsmac Muine: 3 ní 00 opum cuipme 
50 ocug Ldn a Coipe 0'6p* oon annaóc níosóa nomón 
Ro boí o'áá 1p vana ap Pinon: ap eceéc oon cpempep cap 
cunn 
50 ccanla lán lunae o'ón: na óúnaó ag mac Cpemrinóin 
Coubaips Fionn pe Cáoilcr eips né hagaid a óíolca 
cus o'ón na hüpáipe anoin: a lán a ccoine an ġpuagaiġ 
Ro páió m gpuagaé ne Finn: ní Bagburm plaié op vo cionn 
ní Peoann a beié &oip no abur: ní oa méo ao comopcup 
Ro Piappaió Fionn náp sapb slón: 00 gut apo slan oon 
Prop hóp 
ob puapuip do Soil anoir: hamm vo plomoeaó óumn mmp 
Oo sebaip veithin mo paél a fip na ceomlann coimépén 
ip mé Pep Oocaip mac Omb: a ccníochab poópa a 
Sopchaib 
a Pin, mac oam in spuasac: po éan m ceól íolbúaóac 
pep 1» mó aigned ip nepr ip pepp engnam ip opáoiceaéc 
Annpin po paid Conán cain: náp pecam cegmáil enfin 
5m so n-dipme Fionn anoi 00 bepaó geall a noubpoip 
Ni caimic o'mmapbáió pian: a ppogup nó a n-eroipcian 
naó ppuiáeó a cceglać Emn: Pen a comlamn a n€ipmo 
Ni ppié peap mo lame piam: a ppogup nó a n-eroinóían 
ní mó $ébup anoip ann: nech òá Peabup pem comlann 
óabaip peng Opsap an dis’ óoclop an 1omapba1w 
sul geall gpúagać an uilo Pinn: vo Cops cap peapoib 
Cipeann 
Cingir pep cpoice m cplabnaió: ap cecloipom in 1omapoas 
oup cnois plabpaó aipsit ann’ naé d’pionnopuine no 
o'íapann 
Cnnpin oo éipe Fionn ao m naoil: pe alón coicéionn cplab- 
paio 
Sun oeaps map copca a énuó: lé cán Opg«ip oon 
$nüagach 
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Ro tochcpat m pl6g uile: ap noepgaó oPionn GUnume 
ni naibe láoc comlainn cnúaió: nap coirs uile ne hénuain 
Ro éan mac Cumaill so naoil: né vesthac Oipin eólas 
a Opsaip giò maié do pas: ná bein cáp an m snúasac 
po thé na peipse po ġab: mac Cumaill cpaé ap Organ 
muna ccoipse cú plaid Fáil: cuicpip imn 1omapbard 
Ro paid m spuagaé náp PPóil: a meic Cumaill mic. Cpéin- 
móin 
op cugad canac a inn: íoólaic mé plán a h€ipinn 
Na bí a n-omon ool cap app: a ápuagaiá an puilc bapp- 
caiPr 
poo pia-pa fodlacad slan: uam a cpíó Oipip &aofoheal 40 
Oia mbeicc pip €ipionn uile: cugao gup an énóuine 
cuippec-pra chú uata plán: 50 hoipeap €ipeann opáabál 
Fíon sac nı vap cuipead opc: a Emn na n-apm ppaobapnoécc 
mait da noubpad pic nip ppleó: a meic lune na món- 
pled 
Ro cuineoh ochcan ba maid: leippion spuagac ón apoplcich 
Mac Lughaé ip Cáoile cóin: 7 Caiproll ó Conbpóm 
Caol Cnóóa ba hapo a bpí$: tpi meic m Ceapoa ón aipopish 
«n pen oile pa gaps spinn: an c-Opsap apo mac Cponn- 
Sinn 
((5 roim c-ochcan oo ċuip Fionn: ní ċúala opeam op a ccionn 
lé món-umilacc ona &i$á: a ccuminoecc an ánúasais £5 
Ro paid gpuagaé in alóin inn: ó acú ag méecc a Opacin 
via noecta pa Sopéa am dials poo Pia compuc ip 
saipbsliard 
Lindim pom apmoib go nem: pam éloióiii 7 pam pleish 
ofa ccluine me oo beit hpoin: ao pasa mé ooc iappaió 
Cero 1n gpuagacé pa pep móp: pa coccap-poimn oap món-Pló3 
uamn a lomg cap páile poi: a scúan móp emne heva 
Euanacan an poipionn gan clap: gáoċ na noeghaió oo 
piopgnap 
pe ped in paite pin odi: ag pagal Farber ip pecpdin 
Oabpac calaó pa Sonóa: ap noesorl doib pe oóá$pa 
ba po cpom a paír ón muin: an c-oécop áloinn 10nmuin 50 
Ro ġíappaiġ Mac Loga láin: Caol Cpooa ba bopb a Spain 
cía 1n cín ip polup vata: aociú ap mac an apoplata 
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Anopin pó éan in gpuagaé: pe Caol Cnóóa catbuadach 
as po m cSopéa épen éenn: a meic Lo$a na mbémiono 
Mad cuice po cpiallaip uainn: a cpié €ipeann 50 mé6pbuaroh 
mméi$ ao tip michiá linn: 1 nágmáoiccne a n€ipino 
Tegoid-pı Lompa ap pao mn: a mače na láoé láimópimn 
bud lib aoibniop na Sopéa: go himéeéc bap póóóá5pa 
Cíagaro go ppap apm lumg: in coécap láoó bá mop mumn 
po boí in snúasac pa pep móp* as a péippion ao pomóp 
Qoé10 caéaip 1ppin cín: ba bpec álainn oat a cáoib 
ba hiomóa paoípéeapoaéc $lan: ap a pleapoib;oía pnadmad 
baccap pa cataip náp cim: ceálac 1oloatach aofbino 
50 lannoib lappaé nemme: go mbeipcib ppóil piooalde 
6° mbpacoib pipegóa ppóil: 50 mbanncpaéc piogoa pomóin 
1 miochc pipig fep pain: ap a bpac po gaé níosain 
6100 mop noún a paba píam: cep ip chuaird hporp ip rian 
ní cuala ápup map pin: nár a ccommaié 00 muincip 
Eipsic in pluas ba caor oat: cugpac urila oon sSpuagac 
po pógaccap é go oil: erop óisPen ip Inshin 
Map pángaccap in pep móp: eroin banncpaóc 3 plósh 
oo pao sac aoínpep so ppap' póis sac aoínpPep oon 
ópuagac 
Innip a ġpuagaiġ an dig: len copnavh sac 10mapbáió 
cía híao m begdán buíóne: oo paouip cum na bhuíon! 
(ls mac Cumaill ip oena oneac: nat ccug épa nó eiceaóc 
bio m c-ochcap ip maid peiómr ip pecs 3cacéa na $nác- 
Péin 
Ro can Mac Lughat 50 pac: 50 gapca pipin ngpuagach 
caba a Prop oúin a Pip: cía an oúnaó cona mumnceip 
(s po óáo1b amm na bpuióne: ap $pnáó Pinn Oüm Modaipne 
ap í po Cataip an Óin: a humncip ric thie Spéinthoip 
Sudip in gnuagaé so ngoil: pa pluas uile pa mbpuróim 
Ip 00 ppepcoil na gomme’ muinnzip Pinn na hAlrhame 
Oa 6éo pe Za1Ipsead gan Loéc: vo bí ag ppeapcol na longpopc 
1 copn go mbeileips o'óp: ag sac cpémpeap pan ccomól 
In can ba líonmap oo gen: an cpomplüag páoilió pledach 
eingir pep pa bpuróm Blais: oosni pé các 1omapbáió 
Ro can o'pocal apo annpin: na pepam 1ppim mbpuioin 
an pgpacabaip a plog gpinn: commaié in oúin po à n€ipinn 
F 
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Ip bpfatop dam a ġpuagaiġ: ap mac Cpioméumn apouallai$ 


supab penp Fionn úa uo lá: nó pbs gurin mbüanbpaé 70 


Sach a ppaieim a nInip Fáil: nó mop leib a n-10mapbéió 
penp mipi má fao uile: ap m gpuagaóé polc-buibe 
Penn a ppuil vo ppél um 715° 4 00 Copnaib coimeenaoil 
IT oo Cúgacoib egoip óp’ nó maicep mic mic Cpénióin 
Eingir Caipioll ba seal cnep: pnip bó haic leip in connep 
po $lac cols 50 pppáoó neue: ao noá ópaoipió ccemnci$e 
Eipsip Mac Lugaé lán-mep: 1 cpí meic m Cepoa 
Caol Cpóóa ba calma spinn: 7 Opsap mac Cpomeémn 
Oiúchcnair Cáoilci ba glan gnaoi: pep pdslan ba copgsnaé 
saoí 
pen nóslan ba caom um pleió: ba caléaip é ba heimó 
bemir m spuagaé 50 mbüaió: ceim cupaó go calma cepüaió 
a Scepcajáoró mic mic imn: va cops a lataip éoiltamn 
Cem na ódil ba cpúai m ceim: beipip mac Oáine ainnpéin 
ba haobap cláoióce cporbe: pogap a nopo üplaige 
Ro boí Cáoilce 1p Caipioll cain: ag cpénleopaó pa mbpuróm 
ıp mac Cpioméaimn ba sapb nepr: ag gom na plos an 
éinpeatc 
Cáol cnoóa ba hapo a gnaoi: tpi meic m Cepoa ao n-áoib 
Peiom ba cpialde aocúala ann’ oa ctpian in cploig na 
ccomlann 
Cáoga láoc ba cpén in cóin: po mapb Caipioll ó Conbpdin 
copain lé clomn in Cepoa: cpí ċáoga pep píopcalma 
Deiéneamop cáoga láo bopb: vo óen Caol Cpoóa pe a 
cols 
as pin in c-dinem náp lag: baccap cpechcac ón coiinac 
A lann apoa lán uo neum: a láim leapain m $páagaó 
clannaió f sun deng a cpoip* a gcnepoib na láoc polaip 
baoí ap mac Odipe ao ngpnám: caoga cpeéc ón i0mapbáió 
po 6opampec báaóa a lann: cnep a éupaó pa comlann 
Téo clann in Cepoa náp tim: mac Cpomémn 3 Caipioll 
Caoflci ip Cáol Cpó6a m ái$: cimcioll Mic Lugsaé tanbláie 
Tosaibpec Mac Lushaé leo: na pip ba oubaé ón Sled 
cugavan é a luing cap len: o'amóeóin m éuipe ċaonipep 
Puapaoap $üapaéc 1p gáð: ag sláapaéec anom cap pal 
nf pepcap epoóacc na ppep: 50 pore oeóiá na nampep 
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ba lionthap bpaineéin gan bpón: óna ccesmail prpin plóg 
1 paippse copcpa ó a ppuil* 6 Peips an oócain éécaij 
Cángaoop sén veca doib: a NEipinn ov’aimdeomn m cplói$ 
ba honnóeinc a n-eaécpa anoin: go cian ceapc beinne 
hevar 
Camic Caoilci go hAlrhom: ba mai leinn gan a anom 
puipáro im peipeap 50 pac: a scoimivecs Mic Lugach 
(1 ppuapaoap o'aá so neun: ap nool a némann fobpais 
ao peo Caoilce pin une: oa péin 1p oPionn Glinuine 
Samo fep pin vo bí pin: ip Cáoileí ap cceóc é6ugamn 
so cceaóc Mic Lughaé na gele; pa reirean láoó ao 
ccoimmmep 
Ceguio banncpaóéc go mbuile: ip áop ó5baió Glinuine 
ag caoíneao Mere Lughaé luinn’ 10móa láoch oubaó agumn 
bliadain pem éunnne ip pem Piopap: eneóa Hdorni ga leigep 
a ccionn na bluadna ba plan: vo pao m Pien pa luésain 
Smüamip Opsap m pep pial: na tous TPIS ó 6opsap níain 
o'iappaió épeipi pa cín pops m mac pin Oipin éuécai$ 
Páaip mo ceopa ip ceo Pinn: pa óol pom sén doilig Linn 
sep mop a plúaġ ní pug lei act mad cpí nonboip &aiperp 
Qnm ni ccpí nonbap ba glic’ acpecpa óuic a Dacpaic 
se acú pa éuippe oa n-éip: 1pam eola ma ppaipnéip 
A háon ap cúp mo mac buóéin: a ó6 Mac Lughat ao cceill 
Caoínce 1 Odipe mac Finn: cetpap miled ba Lamspinn 
Rái$ne mac Finn apo a gal tpi meic 1n Cepoa ceépop 
Caoíleí bá monop a it: ag pin nonbop a lemmi 
C1agaro cpíep oeáláoó oom Clomn: lolaé 1p Oipin ba spimn 
a ccommioechc Opsaip cap pal: mais a ccopaan pa ccomóál 
Cero Conán onn mac m Leis: ba lonn a ccegmáil a ccleit 
Ta peipean mac ba cpen cpep: pa calma fad pé a ccom- 
mep 
Qs mn amáin na hoéc pip óéag: ba lón a mpe pa méo 
ip Pice gan eapbaió mn: €o6aió mac Finn ip Caipill 
Céio mac Dneapail náp cpeie glonn: ba cpen peppom pe a 
ccómlann 
ip Ó Ouibne pa vonn pole: Pinn mac Oubám san áonlochc 
Lesán lüaninech gan volge’ láoc po Canad pippulgle 
0 Dacpaic ba cpen a nepre: in cetpamhad láoc piéeo 
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Cero cpiep oile ba sanb sleóó: oo clomn Rondin na poiceól 
Domnall mac Cáoileí in plait apo: Colla ip Labpaio 
lamoeps 
Cáob pé ponc so pocaip reóil: long Opsaip ba haibpeaéc 
cpéoip 
mnt ciagaio poip le pén: na cpi nonboip ba lámcpen 
Rangavap lba na pló$: 1n poipionn mep ba 5apb slóp 
v'iappaió cíopa 13 cána: ap pon peime 3 piéó6ána 
Tegai pip lban 50 pppáoé: cata menmnaéca mónláoc 
bo com na ccupaó ba men: ba hiomóa oíonma oeispen 
Cig Orsan pa begán pliaig len copnao mop ccegmáil 
ccpüaió 
sen lomva cpíaé na aj$aió* cug cat vona hdlbanchaib 
Ro bpipeoap Dún Monad: po iaióniopec Albanai 
copcaip pi Alban na scpeé: lé hOpsap peppóa purleac 
Qs pin caé Otin Tllonaió móip: map cuicpec 10lap plots 
meipci anept pa ccáps fap pon a ppuan báp ippin 10p$5a1l 
Fin Alban gep móp a noit: a ccalmaéc pa nepcsabái 
po éperopec oOrpsap fep pin: le meo copaoin a Cloiúim 
Noéa paibe ap calinamn ci$: a nepr slíaió a gcpuap cloióm 
caoipeé cpi nonbap ap pep: nac coug ciopa Gana oOpsap 
Romn an óip pan ionnmaip péin: a ccáapupoal oppa buóém 
nó sab a ngeill le a Lomn: 3 lé cpéme a eomlainn 
Oeic longa piceo 50 mbúaió: cus leip a hAlbain acáaió 
ciagaic a Lonnainn na níos: ba móp m porpionn.! eipioo 
baccap lion cata ap a ccionn’ a Lunnoain na n-orpeap 
ppionn 
a mboí ne 5le6d pa cín hpoiy vo bof pa oün né a naóaiúó 
bpipoep Lünoam na mún noegna' leippin ppoipimnn ba mop 
Poet's. 
claoiócep le hOpgap ao ofan: pip Saxan uile ap én-pian 
óeallcap Saxan pé a linn: o'Opaan ap pon a comlainn 
belt po cíor ó pin amaé: gup 1n lai£e noeisenach 
Fuaip cpioċa long ao PPoinimnn: Leip cona lón ó Lunnamn 
a líon ap lionnmurp na ppeab: cpi picic long pe saipseab 
Cero a ccend aiporp pa búan: a cpi Saxan na móppláaj 
a ccüan glan Reimorp na píoá* oon Ppaimmsc ba haoban 
eipíoó 
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Ciomaipgic Ppangcaiá 50 mbáid: ba lán coil leó oul na noáil 
ba cepe Ms no ppionnpa roin: nacan épumniá na n-aġaib 
Lan peéc long gan péna: 66 saca blíaóna pésba 
mop m ciop ón Innia pinn: po boi o'Opsap so heipinn 
Oo ċóvap pa Sopéa paofp* poipionn cus coinnn n gat cíp 
ooine ponnoa pepmac ples’ meipge angaipsió nip P! ippeal 
Ip é líon po báoop ano: mumncip Opsaip na n-óp-lLann 
ceitpe cata líon a plúaiġ: ba maic peim 3 pó-uaill 
Gig riúas ón Sopéa ba sgapb: pip spaince ooppóa a noealb 
oct $caéa oéas ba mon nenc: óoib ag in ccüan pé 
opaoiteatc 
Ro éuippec cemnci ip caippge: pan lomgiup ap in ppaippge 
ip céd pneóéca lán oo neni: 00 épaochaó neipc m 6óblaiá 
Ip hé líon copchaip annpm: lé pl6g na Sopéa a cles 
luec ceiépe long ba móp nepc: po báicheaó feo anaoínecc 
Cis1o m coblaé cap len: ippin cpacc o'ammóeóm na ppep 
ba móp a nepc m gaċ cíp’ po éuippec cat 50 hammín 
Cucpac pip Sopéa cat dían’ oon Poipinn pin ba cpén cpiall 
po oepspac linnci ao pod: ó tinnzig Cols ip élogao 
Cos laite ves bonb in pian: gan neé do ol pom nó pian 
acho ag cuapgam éonp ip éenn: ploi§ na Sopéa pan 
porpenn 
Ppespaip m Spuagae náp mhín: compac Opsaip tine Oippin 
sluaipip Opsap an á&a: 50 ónuaaac na cegihála 
Re hOpsgap búaóac na nec ippeó nó éan im Gpuagaó 
benpao do cenn dioc anoir: ċugamn gió cenn do épialluip 
Ro ppegaip Opsap ao grinn: vo Cops m Spuagzars náp tim 
50 TENN Ip ao oípsip oían: go pepgat ppiéip pípófan 
Oa bem 6 Opsap 50 pat po agó aoínbémm oon puaga 
sé vo búaileaó nip oena ain: aéc cáona oenaa Teinead 
Goubaipc Caipili náp tim ın c-aiéepe bá po-inaié pinn 
ben péin a Opsaip 50 mblaió: a lann ap lam in $puagaió 
Ro gab Opsap men náp tim: m c-aitepe puaip ó Caipilt 
oo ben a apm nad neme: oon puaga Pinn polcbuidse 
Oocúala Opsap náp tim: gota a námao na timeill 
cepsatpy 50 grod cenn an pip: 00 béim cupaca cloiwim 
Cuicip ópuagaóé in neipc mip: 00 6ompac aoinpip Opsain 
ran pep móp ba snúamóga oealb: lena cols Gatman aggapb 
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Ro boi Opraan ppiprim cnoio: a noiaiá copsaip m Compaic 
sniom opesain ba cpüaió m oáil: ag leopaó cenn oa 
epuad-laim 
Ro man) Rdigne oeámac Pinn: ní na Sopta pa n-6iplinn 
mac in piá ba calma goil: po gonad oo lani Opsain 
Fa toippp 6 Lan m laoié lunn: vo boi m cSopéa pluaá- 
dlamn 
an vit oaofne a lemi Cain: ó 1omapbaiw in Spuazars 140 
Fuaim pé an eigin annpinz? bpdigoe 7 ccéill od hunen 
pagbaro m Sopéa náp las: po éoinn ap begán capao 
Cugpac áp ap a pplaéaib: po sabpac a mópóéaépor$ 
claofóic a níosa go lúa: 1 OTIS a móppluag 
Millcep na Ppangeas ao mbüció: le cupup Opsaip bachüaio 
vo étiaoap po píoó an Pip: 1 po Ciop a éloiómh 
Fuaim a mbpáigoi pa ccána: nip bf an oba eodna 
oo mp a ccopaan uile: Opsap fed na hiopácile 
Rogabpac cpeipri ap gaë cín: coblaé Opsaip ba hainmin 
Sup m mbpác bíaió ao nooilsr ap mapbpac san oicuinine 
Cíagaro apm Ppainge feppin: a noiaiá a noepnpac o'iop$atl 
nip Panpac gép épüaio an oáil: so pangaoap pan Eppainn 
Crs1o Spéinniá puaip bpoio: na ccáincib opayuxm compare 
ba hiomoc chíac ba mač lám: ag cennaó pa comódál 
Ro puióiSpec cnó caéa: um Opsap mac na plata 
réolcan pé cnaoípis oon Pip: ppoilhheipse páoépaó pipi 
Cugpac copann cpén go neni an pormonn ip na Spáinnis 
ba Lonmhap linnce na ppuil: ofa paibe milloi ón 1omsuin 
Cáoga láoc polcéap ní nó: oo &uic lé hOpsap pa $leó 
cpíen a ccopóéaip lena aoil: go lá m bpaca nf curam 150 
Cugaó 06 na lanh go cepe: moipciop Spainneé aneinpeéc 
geill 3 ciopéám ieppom: ip gan oospa ma ago1d 
On Spáinn aupan Clmainn móin: vo tapaé éfopa via Pl6g 
coblaé bmogmap na banba: lomgiup laroip Lánċalma 
Tespad pan CAlmnainne ao anoo: consaip Cupad ché Popmao 
via ccomméao ap belt ap bpón: ba haicpeaé leó a ccinól 
Cero Opsap in cul búaóais' sep cuip opna ofa Pluashaib 
cug sleóú ofa maiéib go mblaió: pob lén cata oa cpiachaib 
OW apio Glmainnig na ddl: 50 Ppeina 1 ao popánám 
cat 3 pice ao cenn’ boi na aod pa 6oinlano 155 
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Ro cldided a ploá wiles le hOpgap na huplaie 
ri in oa Almom 50 ngoil: pop mapb a ccomlann émprp 
Op in dá Almaınn pa peóro: nó ocileó 66 gan áonmóro 
Ip cíor emncei ó pin amab: 1 comup a ccaépac 
Ni paibe ón Clmainne ao méicc: no go pángaccap m S615 
cín náp tospac a ccána: ionnmup 1 eodla 
Cíagoro pa pég sén Clan’ puapaccap mnei mop pian 
bao mopa vecpa na ppep: món a n-eccpa pé a n-aípern 
Can a n-eécpa a Oipín anmn: 50 vech voc mac ao h€ipinn 
Ip pómaié binnep vo beóil: 3 ıp mlp a penón 160 
Se prablac búan né a hápe: a n-eċcpa hep mhonádibóeac 
ní pguipeab-pa 61 giò eoh: go cup cpice ap a oeipeó 
Cpuinnigio diopma Spesac: ba liontan fao ba céoaé 
ba hiomda memg! noachaóé: pnól oeincc op a n-apo- 
machaib 
Cuipéep mege Orsaip áin: pe cpaoípiá Peólca páopbláie 
cem na tptaill $arpgió 50 ngoib peap ba puileccac 
1opnáoil 
Cei» Opsap pa florá so mbloid: a ccomne a céile ip Spesas 
nin 6ompeaóé a CléIMs óninn: a mbaí toipppeac ón porpimn 
Onobpaicio cata nenne: vía pen-apmaib cemnzse 
baccap na oponga náp ppann: as cúanóain cenn ip cac- 
bapp 165 
Ro éuic le hOpgap an aig: aipopi Snéas ppm cegmáil 
pliag in níos ó pin amaé: po oféigpec m cobla 
Secc níosa oéas na óneise: cug po aipocfop ap eign 
pus búaió ip copsap 50 cpen: an cupoió Opsap aipmsep 
(p ccmnead voib ap pig ónéa: cíagaro pan Innia pop peo 
ba hí pin in cíp pluagac: éüipceaé alomn 1olbiadae 
Cis pi na hInnía na ódil: cpí piéic cat go mópbáio 
pobad oocaip cíopp a Pip? 00 cabaipc appn cíp pin 
Cis Organ ran porpionn lonn: na ccomne 1 na ccomlann 
ba porllpi naro neóill neue: ceinnceac a n-opo uplaibe 170 
Ní piaċc pep mnipce paél: Sep no chuaió oon ceslac cpén 
naé bíaó Opsop na ccpep mbopb: via leopaó léna óparó- 
cols 
Ro mapb Opsop náp én nec: ní na hInnía pa n-oiplec 
sabair pens ap ped na plaag: Opsop aicepac apmpáaó 
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Ro ódil Opagn ba glan slóp: peóro na calinan pin otra Plóg 
cug cüapupcal oa saé nec: oo éuro ip na nInnideac 
Tiagaio pan Ipbeipn móin: ba límiiap láin a plói$ 
pa büan pa bpian a nepr’ accumaóéca a ngemncli$eéc 
Cionóilc plai na ppep: 00 Catushad pé a plói$eaó 
v’Opsap po éoipseó sae soil: ba mana copsap clown 
Ciagoro po céile ’pnip ém: an Poinimn ipn Tppipn 
no clap po apoorp na ppioó: púam a n-apm ap a n-éroeaó 
Tllapbéap le hOpsap an (i$: láoé Fae copsop vo Consimail 
pi na hipbipne paél mop: ip míle láoc ofa mopplo$ 
Níon gab Opsap oipsip ofan: san ciop fpbipne ap aonpían 
puaip a scana ó pm amaé: ’poo sab cpeipi a caépac 
Oa cac oéag ba bopb na pip: baoop pa nEoaill láinmin 
as copnam a ccípe to’ a n-oipéill Opsain apm$lom 
Map oo cuip a ccíp po a pmaéc' 1 a ní a n-amneapc 
pug leir cap pál ón ip cuipn? appm €aoaill maic mop- 
suipm 
Le cols Opsaip po cpáo£ cpém: mapbéap pi €oaill amnpéim 
oa ééao mac Pig menmnac móp- po &uic oon PEIN pe a 
cpomplós3 
Ciagaro ao hegnaóé cap muip: m Poipionn leromeaé lámp 
níon pguippec oon pem ba cenn: go chic láoé-T0móa 
Loólann 
Loclannoióá a ngap oon éüan: laoénaó mean cona mapeplüag 
ap cionn na roinne ba maié: pa hiomóa cun 1p apoplai£ 
Sen aibpec 0616 sep líonman: oap leó péin go ccat-1opsail 
nó gab paizm báip sac pep: ap eala a mbéáip ó Opsop 
ó«pbépep oon poipinn ba lonn: cugpac plóg líonmap 
Loélann 
ba hé pm m cioe neimhe’ ón 10móa cáopa cemnciá$e 
ba líoninap bafób ag pgpeoaió: oiep pasbaó pa cpémoóeccaip 
ip bpameóm pubars a Pip’ ó lann aicepaiá Opsaip 
Ro tuiz ní Loélann aen béo: oei$pep rocnac ba maic méad 
ra òá mac ba cpeipi aoil: vo laim aicepaiá Opsain 
Do mapbaó plate na ccpeab: sen apo uallaé a n-aigneó 
cpen Loclann ó pin amaé: oup pao Opsap via éoblac 
bpo catoip na bembe: sén catopda a coimmeipge 
a gaill a ccpeipi a nepr: a 5comgap cpialloro mtecc 
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Cpuinnigic ón na caépaé: a peóro cona mop-cetpa 
noba copsap pif náp ppann: a ccupup a cepié Loclann 190 
Oo éfiaoop ina Longaib: luec bpipoe sac cnúaóeopsain 
sSluaipip m pep ba hapo gal: go oünaó aipoms Dpeacan 
Tin Dnecan na nodil annpin: cneóin pa oecain a n-íionóoil 
ir ba hiomóa 10psal ann: geppac líonnan pa comlann 
Ro é&uic le neapcáoit Opsaip: ní bpeacan an épüaócopgsaip 
oei6 céo pe gaipgeó nap min: oo tut le a lam poa 
moplomn 
Níon Págoib pé in cín tom’ acc ag cup cata ip Copsaip 
nó sup épáoé le neapc a lann: pip Opeacan wile a 
ccomlann 
Ro éuip caépaéoib in cípe: cpe larnacoib ammine 
san mún nap loipe ip nap epeé: gan rlós nap cops 
a ccej$laé 195 
baccap pip bpeacan sen tenn: ónepc Opga na mbemmeann 
pop págoib in pi pa pliags: po iċ 7 o10mbuaio 
Tpialloid in poipionn ba spmn: a gepié oinen-ihín Empinn 
no sabrac popup ip cneóin: a noún Dappaiá mic Úmóin 
beipip ceo via naibe annpin’ vol 50 a noeoáil Oia mumn 
'T cece éuige apíp can mup’ pa mbeir aógaió na pocaip 
Cíaá$oro na ódil 50 a Loins’ Píana mepa mic Cumaill 
ba cenn ba caippceac a plói$: clanna caippceaé Cnenmóin 
ULuibim pam oeábpeéip uic: ge taipnic laéap mo Cupp 
$0 Tous Opsap nent 5ac pumn: leip cona gcopsap cuguinn 200 
Noéa paibe vo élomn Pinn: am Pegmuip péin a Cdilgmn 
aoín ppob üaiple na pip: nap sab chapupcal Opsaip 
Líon m cplóiá po bof ag Opsop: ba mop büaió 3 copsop 
a ppeámurp gillaò ip ban: naoí mile láoé ba Ldn-mep 
Teslac catappda mo meic: gep líonmap $caca ip compaic 
penp é péin no fad uile: a n-üaip áġa 1p 10poile 
ba peinnpeap a ccüp sac cpém: pan ampip a ccapparó péin 
a saipsed a nepc a ánaoíf- ba menmnaé cpep an cpen- 
laofé 
G5 pin cupup Opsaip pomp: ip curio vo é6püap a ċloidim 
ap &uic le a laim ip lé a loin: ao ló m bpaéa ní labpoimm 205 
Oat cín oap caipcib pé poip: vo 6jiochaib úaiple in domain 
cíop dia egla gan 1appoid: cuige üaib 5aó áon bliaóom 
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Toiboip Opsap mo capa: véip éaipoil 5a6 mópinapa 
cíor ap gat coiseó né a linn: pup púain ap cceéc a n€ipimn 
Ní bíad Comer a noíais Opaain' láoc so méio scpüaócopsain 
nó pan aimpip ma pob: pen a comhlainn a scacoib 
Cneio pepoa a Oippin go naoil: a pip ba bonb a n-íonáoil 
cuc hape vo Ri na noúl: véna cperoem san miínún 
Cura mo mumncipe 7 Finn: po dub mo cnoióe a Cáilamn 
6 00 6619 m oneam náp lag: mé pepoa ap begán capao 
Ni inaipionn Opsap so mbloid: sep hóp a copsop Piadhars 
nó Fionn pi na pPían ppuileac? nó m Conn Copluaé 
6éaoáguineaóc 
Ni main Cáoilce ba gáoċ ciall: pean epeanacc puileaé pippial 
nó Mac Lugaé an glan spinn: láoc pana oubaó rm'inncmn 
Mem véir cip na Féine: a mbpu£ cpaé£ ip iepene 
san bponnaó gan oenam cneac: gan gáip na n-ollam 
buide 
Han ol via óénam um GH gan óp ofa óáil ap élfapaib 
am penoip épábaiá a coill: gan peim gan oamhaib asoinn 
Q mheic Finn nan éan oume’ um ón nó um pinnopume 
poo pia tes nemine nag lag: pao époióe ip poo óáonaóc 
Na oénpa cuing a Pip: a meic Finn go meo ccella 
paámaofone so píop uile: a meic níos na hGlinume 
Olc hom a Dacnac na mionn: vo ání cpdbad ao noféroll 
beis béo oéip Opsaain anoir: po ċopam sac ap canaip 
Ní pevoim bud depoa aéc bnón: 6 oo 6óoap mic Cnéinmóin 
caipnic mo büaró ıp mo óneac: mo nepc mo fluaij mo 
ceglaé 
Mo bennaécpa Suit a Pan: do Cionn do ċeoil mn pao pin 
50 ppaáop ó Rí na noül: vo leigen Lom na pí$oün 
60 ccáin cpócaipe agó nec: 3 altmse cuimhneach 
iheabpeocup ap canad linn: vo 6ompaó Orpín mic Pinn 
Q Tailginn lép binn mo lón: a Pip dia pemmceap paofpéeót 
via mbeié mo jaipgeaó ap bun: vo becea a ccpeip calman 
Oéna cpdbad 7 ciall: móp ngáibée po puilngip piam 
sac plegh oíap teilsip uile: a lo$aó ó Nac móp Muipe 
ba pepp liom onsán na nPían: ip posap pealga aip sac 
pliab 
1 73a) Cáoilce ba binn: nó nem ip c'eáoile a Talginn 
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Sab cneroem a Oipin Péil: a Pip ba ofocpa um cléip 
ip vena aiċpiġe ngloin: ap pon huplai$e a scachaib 
Oia maiped Mac Uusac láaé: q Caoileí cloróemnúaó 
ní beroip agac a goill: ap oo cegupc a Ċáilġinn 239b 
O naé maipionn oPianaib Pail’ acc cú amháin go mM6pspain 
a Oipín po nían gat neaċ: cpero go háobóa Oia oúileac 
Sipim ap apoms nime: puil pan Catpars aimnslióe 
ó taipnic mo búaid go nen: gan mo óeapmao pan mop- 


pleid 
Eleao. 


ds pin ouc a éaipcín Samainle: 7 ní peouim niopa mhó vo 
psmobad: anuaippi ó buaiónegaó in Cpeta. 


KOJV: 


La po bámon ap Slíab Cpum: Píana Finn ba lán vo soil 
vob 10móa oeslaoc ip cú: ann oobaó mals lúċ an mors 
Ni paibe láoc 01b san paíec: ap m plíab 3 oa Com 
rgan cupla gaóop ba gpino: a ccimmcioll Emn ba hapo 
soil 
Ro ppecaó pinn an sac nglenn: ba cenn ap cceiom a ccionn 
Cnoc 
pinn gaċa veii an agó ppán: ap ccpeipi pa lán gan loóc 
Oúiprasen linn op bappaib benn: píaóac na nglenn ip a ccuipc 
ap sac cáob ómn imn leig’ ba hiomóa éile 1 bpuic 
ba liónmap laoié 4 coin: ag éipge ap m Mois so lüac 
00 oenom pealsa ap sac nglinn: po ems Fionn plait na 
ccúas 3 
Oa coinn a láim saca pin: oáp eipiá annpin oon Péin 
asam péi aca a plop’ sé acú aniuó gan Geil 
CGoép gan oepmao san on: cuio o'anmannaib con na plaas 
nip leige cú ann ofa heill: náp b'ai£nió oam Pein a búaú 
Do leis Ó Daofpsne bpan vían: 7 Sgeólang ba cían pit 
Leisip Oipin Dúgóac móp: Gblaé óg via noeip pin 
Oo connaipe mac Opepail pain: com m pig ag ool pé cenn 
pur leis a òi coin ba gapg: Uéc Apo 1 1n Pepb peng 
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Ro les Opsap men náp tim: Mac m Thum ofa plabpad 
óp 
leair Caol Cnóóa ao cclá: Leim ap lúč m cú cnóin 
Oo leis Hapow na n-apm nglan: Fenán ip Posap ip Maoin 
oo leig Ó Owbne 50 oer: Cachcaé na gclep 3 Oaofl 
Leirgip Mac Sméil 50 ngoil ngpimn: Gippéip 1 Rinn an cag 
po leis Ó Conbpóm 50 gcpué: Coppóub na noiaig 5 Máig 
Oo leis Conán na ngmom ngpoo: Rit Roo 1 Rit pe hapo 
leigip Páolán capa con: Cappagán 3 Got oena 
Oo léis mac €oome 1appin: Capluaé cam ip Puélam séan 
vo léig mac Mé6pna ba spinn: Clpann 3 Apo na pésh 
Oo leis Pepdorion mac Pinn: Cfapéuill 00 éimn ap ga com 
00 leis Mac Reiée 50 pún: Sgaé Up 4 Lúċ na Lon 
Oo léis Caofle: Enpiat go mbtiaw: 7 Cuillpsgeaé ba cnúaió 
cheap 
vo leig Oáiáne pep na nouan: Sineaé Sáam 4 Lúč vep 
Oo leis Caimoll m láoé móp: Suilhionn 1 Güaipe ip Hal 
vo leis mac Oubdin pen pial: ina diag Rian 3 Sap 
Leap Odipe veans mac Finn: Apo na Sealga 3 Lon épuaió 
vo leig Mat Lugaé ba men: Cuipéech geal 3 Lép-büció 
Leigip Cod bes ba pen ppap: Mapbad na ccac 3 Cáom 
vo leis Conán mac m Leit: Leigean oa héill 7 Láom 
Leigséeap Sgaimnep 7 ám sapb: oa Com lolam apo tine 
Smóil 
Orsap mac Cnomáinn náp óoinb: vo leig Soipb 5 Non 
Oo leig Pepsup Pile glan: san oeapmao Sgier 4 Paofó 
Colla mac Caoflci pep pial: oo léig pé Rian 3 Laofó 
Oo leis Odipe mac Ronaifn]: Oibeang 1p Oobpán pa oían 
vo léiseó uamn gan cáipe: mopconaipe áille na pian 
Oo léigpec clann in Ceapoa: a cconaipc pealga gan bpón 
Cop 3 Deng ip Oméleann: Coppbenn ip Rié Ceann In 
Cneóin 
Oo leis Cnú Óeineóil ċeólaċ: Cinvedéin ip €olaé pa peim 
Úae na pealg náp beg lámor$: oo leig Saneao ába ip 
lénn 
Cníomeann na mbémeann ip Conn: oa mac bói ag Soll an 
dis 
vo leigpec Docan ip Dopp vo leigpeac Chom 3 6dip 
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Do leig ceslac na plata’ 50 heólac san caéa a ccom 
na noeshaid vo bpig na pealga: baccap na lepga lán 
o'puil 
Uíonman com ag pit ap píaó: nap cciméioll pa pliab baòep 
baccap na cata ap a lops: dia ppecéiomi ba bonb a ccpep 
ba hiomoa gut píaóa ip cupe ap in plíab oap &uic oon cpeils 
ó coprsan láoc 1 con: ba hiomóa puit ap in leina 
Níon b'áioóble lem gáip Gata: sen móp 5caé a pab[ap] piam 
ap ndol oon éonaipc po éáincib: no gám con 1 píaó 
Ní dechaid píaó pop nó pian: no cope pa plíab ofa paib beó 
0106 pin uile nacap manb: on conaine mait ba sanb gleó 
Ro mapbpam pace céao píaó: pa plíab 1 veit gcéad Tope 
ap cconaipc ap meo a ppeaps: vo Págbaccap oeapgs sac 
sonc 
Niop háinmeaó eillci no bpuic: maw miollca ofep &uic pa 
téng 
$m sun hdipmead feo ag Fionn: mop oap liom m ċuw 
oap péils 
doin peals ir mó oap mapbad: a scpich Danba in sac cpa 
1 ir pepp baí pem linn: an cpeals oo pinne Finn in lá 
Romnceap m speils né Holl men: níor pagai pep ófob 
san ofol 
nip oeapmao dume oon Péin: aóc é péin ip mepi óíob 
Oo éanup pe Soll náp óm: ip pob aiépeaé linn a páò 
an pala pa oeana a ull mo óeanmao pan pomn cap Cade 
Níon cubaió pe nec pa pPém: m'imóeanadó-pa péin can các 
iP cnúas nac ppuilim ao Sap’ no ao ppionnaimn neanc 
oo láimh 
Oia pnesna slacump: colce’ cagpa bonb ó vo boí ag Soll 
im láoc ba mó ciall ip cáil: o0 6Gaóup na dail ao lonn 
Ro cogaib Fionn Mac in Luin: oa pleis ao nem 1p palat dis 
cig 50 clipei cpepan pliag: sup sab me go luaé ap laim 
Coipsteap le Pionn go liat m'peana: poo sab mo cuio 
reals ain pém 
níon lamup pola no píoé* oo cop eiccip Sip a ppém 
Níon Págoib Fionn cpen in cpíaé: mac Mopna pial na pgíec 
noeana 


it 
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Oo pénpat cemncei gan loóc: go cimnci ap agc cnoc oon 
cphab 
a cecimcili mn ba caom copp: v’puluċcaò cope 3 píaó 
Map vo éaréeman ain reola: na cata ba oeapg rnúaú 
po tmallpac vespiena Finn: ósa Slíab Cpumm ao Uoc 
Cuan 
Püapamap péipe an in loc: nip pocap óumn a beic ann 
aga peáoin óüimn náp ccoéc: ba mo na ga cnoc a cenn 
A ctiapupsbal né a molaó: ao mbiad na slomap sac on 
vo tuillped sén 6p a pppaoc: ceo láoé a lag a òá púl 
ba mona sac cpann a ccoill a piacla ap éeimnci$ so ngpám 
pa mó na comla eaiépeaé: clüapa na naitpeaé nap nodi 
Sía na ochcap san eapbaió: a hepboll pepmac pé a opum 
oobao penhe a euro chaoíle: no ooine oirionn a ccoill 
Map vo 6onnaipc uaiée an pluaá: 00 1app ip ba móp a ppáoc 
bíaó ap. mac Mumne gan on: nó compac con 1 láoc 
Ní vo píapoaib Cipionn cú: a cpú nae maié clú nó ciall 
mnip ouínn cioó pa ccdnsuip: goubaine Fionn peanóa 
pial 
Tanagra anoi ón pég: am ném go panag Loc Cúan 
o'iappoió compare ap m FP én: am perm poo sabail nine 
a plugs 
Cuipmm poplann ap gat cüai& oo éuiceaoap plugs pem 
5le6d 
uaib muna ppason mo diol: ago1b nı Purgiob prol beó 
Tabpow Sam compac ao lúaċ: gio móp pluas acaoí a Pin 
so peċomn opoib ao beéc: mo neapc fap cceóc oam cap 
cumn 
Cp spnáó heims innip oum: gió móp vo püil 1p 00 Spain 
oen hatop 1 hainm: pul caitpiom ap n-ainm ao ódil 
Cippaéc eimnci acá pa óneis: canpao gan bpeis a ainm gnáé 
Cpom na Capg ba hapo blaó: ap paippse tpoip acá 
perro ip maz goil ole a gnaoi’ ba hí pin a mhnaoi gan clacc 
ip cepc caéaip pom náp Öpir: ip pus mepi 66 map mac 
Ro pagbup compri ap sac PPlais: Apo na Cata go dein 
wamm 
a inn ip maċ caps ip baad ní cáp lnn oo pluaiġ nó 
hainm 
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Q5 po m raél oo 1appuip opam: a fip 1p maié cols ip glac 
cabaip oam topsoil go dian’ gé honmap ct’ pian ip 00 neapc 
Oo pad Fionn gép cnúanó in cem: pipin pPém ool ina cporo 
oga cops oo é6oop na Plias: ip páapaoap uaiée bpoio 
Tanic ın péipc pon ccaéoip: móp oíap maiéib do &uic lé 
ba móp ap nofíé le a copsop: nip cualomg pinn copnam lé 
Ceilacen plesa go cunneac: ap in peipo go cuillmec bopb 
00 cnoié opamn ao gemnclióe: a ceta cemnci$e cols 
Ro bamoip uaiée coipppeaé: pinne nip éummpeaé a ciall 
do ploi5eó sen lón végen” láoc pa erdead ap aofnpían 
Oo plug pı Fionn na mbémionn: sup leigpec Fian €ipeann 
5aip 
po bamaip cpeimpı gan éabaip: pa pefpc ap ccabainc ap 
n-din 
Oopup ap sac cdop oa Copp: oo pinne Pionn náp bole péim 
Sun leig amaé gan puipec: gat nech oap pluigeó oon Féin 
Fionn on compac oo pinne: 00 óp pé uile an plua 
oup puaplaic le cpén Láma: pinn lé pén áğa ip buad 
Oo comnaic 1p Fionn le a eéilr móp m cpémi dol va cors 
ofa comlann cnúaió nip Pan: sup psap a hanam né a copp 
Gp cuiz vo píapcaib lé Pionn: m cuipéeap a pum 50 bpáé 
a oepna o'dá ip o'échcoib: a n-aipeth ni Péooro các 
Oo mapb péipc Loca h€achae: 3 ai&eó Sunne Smóil 
ip 1lprapc loċa Cuilleann: 00 mapb mac Cumaill an óp 
Ro mapb peipc binne h€voip: a cops nip péoaó a ccaé 
püaé ip peiro Slinne Oopéa: vo concaip pin Leip in pplais 
Oo cuit peirc Éinne sean sonm: 3 píapc bonb Loca Riaé 
po manó sean épen m cporoe: péipc ip cac nenne a 
ndé Chia 
Oo mapb pé phat Loca Léin: mop 1n perom ool oa claof 
po than’ ré páaé a nOnum Clíab- páaé 7 péire ap Los 
Rís 
Ro manb Fionn ba mop cnoióe: püaé Gunne Rige na póo 
gan peípc ó neapc a bemionn’ a nglenncaib. Cipeann 
nap cóa 
Pat ir peire Slnne hdpma: oo mhap Pionn sep calma 
fao 
sup dibip Fionn m pata: sac péipc po noechaió a tpiall 
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Oo mapb perpe Loca Sdilionn: cug bpaé oflionn ap ap 
plua 
1 va peipc Loċa Peabail: 00 mmbip oinnn oeabaió cnúaó 
Deire ap Sionnumn ba polup: po coips pi conup na prep 
poo claoí capi in oomhain: peipc Loca Romuip na 
ccpeap 
Ro manb ba móp m culá$: puaé Sléibe Colldin gép bonb 
i oa pept linne hlnne: vo &uiceoap pin lé a Cols 
Do mapb perpe Loéa Meilse: lón a cpemi oo lamh Pinn 
ip 11píaprc Loċa Cepa: leip ir apjraóéc a n-áċ Cpuimm 
Oo boí peipc ap Loé lllepsa: ba mop cpepa ap peapoib 
Fán 
oo thapb hí le a Gols mbúaóa: sen bonb in c-ualac dia 
lain 
Ap Loc Léosaipe ao cinncr. peiz oo níoó ceinnzi oo bí 
a n-íc a ppuan oa Poáloib: oo óícenn lé a apmoib hi 
P6aé& Duba sén lón cemne: 7 amoro Sleib in Cláin 
no hapb Pronn le Mac m Loin: sep sanb a naoil ip a 
nopain 
Puaé toca Uunaan pa oían: le Fionn na pPian vo tue pi 
ní hinnipceap 50 bpaé mbüan: 3aé6 ap éuip vap pluaá oo 
ofe 
Ro tue peipc ap banna mbinn: le laim Finn na ccomlann 
Scpüaio 
ba hiomóa ap noíé ona ccpep: Sup mapbaó f a nep Riad 
4€. 


XXV. 


Oo báóupa úain: pa polc buide cap 
ip naé ppuil cpem cenn: aéc pionnpaó sepp slap 
Robad luinne lem: polc ap bat m pícié 
vo co1$ecc cpem cenn: no pinnpaó Sepp lat 
Suinse ni olui$ dar: óip ní meallom mná 
mpolc anoéc 1p Liat: ní bia map oo bá. 
Oo báoóupa. 
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XXVI. 


Mains ip muinnceap do cleínéib: maips nat gclumceap ap 
énúaió-cneich 
maing puipiáceap né cpíne: oeipeó dine go ouaiónió 
Maing mac nís biop 50 meca: pna scuip a egla ap óuine 
mag tpeisiop a sa pennaó* ap cpopoán mbennaé 
mburóe 
Me Oipín mac na plata: ní Guipenn cat ap caipoe 
mop loc a laéaip oeabéa: oa ccugup pata mage. 
Mains. 


XXVII. 


Tpiag pin a Cáoilcee a éana: ónap ċana luéc lomgm 
rinn oo rsapaó né céile: oéip na Péine ip cüip coipppi 

Cuicim pop a ccaé abpa: maid capla vo Mac Lugha 
rol oo bíaó an c-ós échcaé: asainn $0 oénac oubac 

Clec mepi péin um penóip: 50 oeipeóil vei gaċa cata 


vo éGavap clanna Daoípcene: cpáag pin a Caoile a éapa. 


Cpuaj$. 


XXVIII. 


Cnían láoċ oo óúaómon vo Peile: an in leg po Sléibi Cua 

00 oúirsegó asoinn oar vonn: a Ooipe Oonn níamóa núa 
d aitéin ní paca me: ap m pppnáoó po Sléibe Cáa 

a mé10 1p 10mao a benn’ oam pens ag 16e m Peóin núa 
Ro lérgiomap ap ccom pirr: cegmaic ag 10máorin a neir 

7 nip popoaó in píaó: go pdinic Sliab mongac Meip 
Meippı ann ip Oipin apo: ip Caoilci ann ba mais núin 

noca a paibe ann oon péin: ap ccommaié-ne péin vo óniún. 

Cpiap. 


8T 
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XXIX. 


Ofngio bap pleaga pealga: lé a ngonmaofp peapba pípe 
map vo bdmap pe saipgeaó: nf óénmaoíp aipceap aofne 
Seólaió bap mbolcca coppa: ao boppaib loma Loclann 
lé bap scnaoípeacoib go noaíngne: po gonpam Rái$m 
popemall 
Ip mé Oipfn sem áppaió: oo apei mé mná miolla 
161¢1 1p gorpe oon ouinne: cpurme IP 5oine oon ofpe. 
Oimsio. 


XXX. 


Gopta &ille Cníonloóa: úd nf féooim a fulang 
veiped cloinne in pf$Plata: páapamap beta éurhang 
Orsan mo hac cupaca: ofa a noéncaof oúana molca 
ofa maiped oon oulaó po: nf léigpeó mé do gopra 
Mo ihallaéc ap vo éléipóib: a Dacnai 7 losh-pa 
via mbeié Opsap agampa: ni lérgpeó mé oo $opca 
Ip me Oipin spáabéopcpa: mac inn go n-aigneó pocta 
vo báoop um tuapupool: pice céo naé ppuaip gopra. 
óonca. 


XXXI. 


4 muició peolam pa plíab: acú gan biaó ceópa cpác 
slúair pomam ao lenn oa Seale: caip a ric ip glac mo 
lám 
(cd von cáop óúaió oon ġlenn' dia mbeptae ann pimn an áon 
oán comainm m Cáoppéann Cap: m cpann pa mais blap 
a édop 
Oa mbetea némaide gan bíaó: aoeinm pioc ní ciall báoc 
00 plopped híoca ip vo éanc' map oo éfpe oat na ccáon 
TPiée ceo óumn apm peils: an m leg pé cáob in ónuic 
nl pucpam o'piaohaé go Pinn: act cáopa in énoinn ip 04 


muic. 
d inuicid. 
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XXXII. 


Ouch zadom a gCnoc na Rios: 1onmoin liom in piod po 
ppuil 
ba meinice leinn pulaéc pían: erop m plíab agup muin 
Annpro báccap ceslaé Finn: gappoió len binn goča céo 
ionmoin lompa in buiden men: oo &éi$eó an peóc mon 
scéo 
Oan lemn ba poépaió a pealg: mop noam noeapg vo éuic 
le a n-á$ 
10móa cú oac-ballaé ofan: pa plíab ag ceóc ina nodal 
bnan 1 Sgeólang ao Traéim: a Coin pém a laim in níos 
ba hionmoin le Fionn na coin: pa a maic a ngoil ipa 
ngniom 
Cnú Óeineóil a n-uóc 1n níos' oeámac Loġa pa cáom cput 
pó bái ag pemm cnuic! oPionn: m peap pionn oobaó mon 
Suc 
Oat caoíppeaó nónmain oon Bem: oo £igeaó péin Cum m Nig 
00 commopao na pealg móp: oo níoó in Pl6s pa Opum 
Caoin 
Cáoga vam so n-iomao mbenn: oo éuicpec lem péin a ní 
ap áon 1p eáoga tone’ aéc gé ataim anocc gan ní 
Longpope ag cloinn Rondin püaió: ap in cáob po chuaió 
oon lenn 
ba poépoió ag pulacc pian: oo gníoó an Pian a mbonoib 
beann 
Clanna Mopna pa burden men: go n-10mao pep oon cáoib 
cep 
minic do éuipofp gleó cpnüaió: ip 00 &icofp pa búaid ap 
Oo 6üala guċ gaóoip óeips: ap in leina láim pip 1n ppue 
00 65016 conna mo inn’ paíó In gadom Ip binn sue 
Ip mé Oipin mac in piog: 1p pada 6 oo Epion mo cpus 
óé aca mo époiói cemn: noċa linn naé binn m gue, 


Hut. 
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XT. 


Covail besdn begán beg: Gain ní hesail ouic a bes 
a áille via ccapoup pepe’ a mic f Ombne a Orapmaro 
Covail-pi punn 50 pái a f Oubne a Otapmaim áin 
vo ben-pa c'ponaine óe: a meic f dealbda Ouibne 
Covail begán beannoéc ponc: op uipse cobpáin cnensonce 
a úanáin uachcoip loca: oo bnG cine cpénppoca 
Rob ionann ip coólaó chep: Oeoiouis na n-aipo-éigep 
ua ccug ingen liülopamn búain: cap cenn Conoiil ón 
Cpaobptüaro 
Rob ionann ip coólaó. cháaió: Pmnchad piñċáoni Cappa 
Rad 
va ccug Sláine pésa pinn: cap cenn albe covac-éinn 
Rob ionann ip codlad éíap: (ine måne Hadilian 
peóc oo luió ceim po cpilip: la Oubsaé ó Ooipmip 
Rob 1onann ip codlad &oip: Oesad ddna órumapatá 
va Ccuc Coméenn ingean Úinn: cain cenn Oecill péin 
Ouibpinn 
d cnó goile iepéaip néz: anana 50 e'popóoniéao 
moiġpió mo époibeipi acc puaill: monad paicéeap pé 
henúain 
Cp pgapaó ap noíp male: ir papa lemb donbaile 
IP ragnaú cuipp pe hanmam: a laoic Loca plonn-Capmain 
Leigpldeap Caoinée ap vo long: ms Caoilci ni ba hanopo 
naé ao cáin báp na bpocud: noe ao léig a Popcodlad 10 
Ni Govail in oam po pop: ni psuipionn 00 büippeohaió 
cía beit um ooipib na lon: ni puil na meanmuin coolaó 
Ní éovail m eilic máol: ag buippedaig po bpecláoóc 
vo ni pit cap bappaib cop: ní óón na haobaió cooal 
Hí covail in Gaoinée pap: op bappaib na cepano ccaoinéap 
ip slónac acatop ann: sióbe an pmólaé ní 6oólann 
Ní covail m lae lán: maire a Laton pe oe$-pnárm 
ni dém rúan no páme ann’ ina haobaió ni 6oólann 
Cnoéc ní Covail in gens: op ppáochaib anpaió maipo 
binn poáap a gota glom’ eop ppocaib ní covart. 15 
Cooail. 
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Q bean labpup pmn an laoíó: óa ní ip mó oo tpdot mé 
péin 
caóbap vampa caibpi peachc* pus mo nenc 7 mo céill 
Tiucpa m Tailsionn cap muin menn: ni holc lem ní ba hole 
oan 
bemneochaib Cipe po pecs’ 7 ciocpa m cpeap ccaomalan 
bero a inípbuile 50 bpaé: 7 beporió cáó pop nem 
béio na leabaip léiámn ann’ ppía apeunep Hall ip né apé 
peilge ip pegleip san píá: bud móp a mbpig mmalé 
bud maid oa Fae oume cain” bepow a lán a cceá OE 
€ípci$ pe páiprom mn: op an linn 7 na cei 
bero na cloċa áolca ann* ni ba pann oo gencap fein 
Noéan ed pm ip olc lem: aé6c 10mao ann na nóall nglap 
gan beié vampa ip oon Féin: 7 mé péin oa Scop ap 
beioro ann sannsaóa Hall: 7 10mao cpann oa scun 
7 lube oa scun príor ip ag ceóc anfor ó a mbun 
Tiucpa m o-ampopiá peca acüaró* oo béna co cpúaið 1n 
cpeap 
7 coi$ébaió a Peps’ iP PUIFPID ao veng 1n Ther 
€ipneóéaió Haowil 50 cpiawd: eroip hpo ip chúa ip cep 
ip pdot liompa naó mé cain: main oobepéap gap na 
RESON 
Ceilspib in c-ainoniá n cloċ' agup bud 1omba o6 ann 
ip pdot liompa naé mé caip ma vobeptap sáin na 
nóall 
Ní puipeochaid Gall ne a élomn: ag oul ina loins cap pal 
bud bes ó10b pacup ap: lé hiomac na ccpeap san cáp 
Pa Suigeé vobeptap cpep: ofa ccicpa lep nGaofóeal nglan 
If 0015 na bud mepi cain: móp 1p ommbáig lem a ben. 
Ceo palmaipe Gaoideal me: bepard Mac VE me pop nem 
se vo puapup oib a lán: ip bes opam cáil na mban 
Ip mé Fionn mac Cumaill péil: cperomm péin vo ní na nem 
ip mé páió Ip pepp pon ngpém: sé oo PInnep péip na 
mban. 
(0 bean. 
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XXXV. 


Uachad vam pa coipée-po* sé acá ap ndol oo $opca 
rgan anoéc um poppad-pa’ acc aoinben go vom ooóma 
Oeic lá pi6eo iomlána: acu gan biad gan codlad 
san ceól cnoc san cimmpána: acc me a ccumgaé m compt! 
Deié sceo Piéeo PIpPéindid: copéaip Lom pipin pé pin 
mop 1n mana míceille: pag ól páile oia n-éipi 
ba me m cupaió compamaé: aca agam com cnamha 
pa me lollann op-apmaé: anoéc ip um goll snanna 
Fionn mac Cumaill plaiépernoió* po óáil meipi pa capéa 
iP apo rúar mo éaiépern-pr: in pat pa puil a Pala S 
Conceain Cpenmópn cegmalac: le neapc mo laime lumne 
ain ní naibe eondnad: sup opcup é lem buille 
Cumall calma caébáaoaóc: cupncaip liom a ccat Cnuéa 
ap óunnur oa anuabap: acam oa 10€ anopa 
d ccaé cpuaidmep Cnonnmóna: sen b'iomóa laoc amaghaió 
mapbom veit gcéao culépóba: muinnemp Caipill pa 
reamnin 
Cpe mac Conbpóm cneipslersil- po éuipiup cenn mo plese 
pim ni naibe oiceilló: a coig Alian uain eile 
Ofp vo élomn in piáplaéa: Finn iic Cumaill gan oosna 
oam ba búan a mmana: a manbad ap lán móna 10 
Cneirrecc €ipeann agampa: 00 bí 50 ccaimic Cumall 
nip coirslep a colann-pan: ó naé ppguapup a comann 
ba cionncae o'Pionn Glname: ap comall úaibneac ogla 
ap aoi diola m'am$aipe: meipi 00 Gop 00 gopra 
Cpí ċáoga lao lán-calma: cainic Cumall 50 Cernpai$ 
noóap món leir cláp-Danba: vo beié aise pe a thenmain 
Conn catapda cecéachaé: na ní ap Éinmn fobpaig 
00 puilngep móp ccpéncaóap:* vo bpeié neinc apa bidba1d 
Tupcaip Caéaofp cupaca: anonís Éirionn zo vána 
Ip deich gceo go oulapaé: liom a scat Moige haa 15 
Mac bpatop oon Cumall-po: mac Una in épota niamda 
nocap b'áil leir m'Pulang-pa: cap cpoip Cumaill pna 
ppíen-po 
Mona beit gaol bpaéopóa: oo bi 661b pip in piS-pe 
ni puigbiccip m'ápaé-pa* sep láioin Clanna baoipgne 
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Siún 00 Cumall ċaċapòôa' pí ba buime von Conn-pa 

IP cpio camic m'aócunpa: pool a hEipinn 50 voppda 
Rige é6ó1gió Gailíanaé: cug Conn oo Cumall éneipgeal 

nocap mana parmpiasla: oo beic agam no meipnec 
La via paibe moip-piadhaé’ agam um Cuilumn éüanaé 

ao ċ1ú-pa 50 moipmíaóaóé: Cumall as tect oom püagpa 20 
Clanna Mopna mepcalma: po sab Cumall ofep ccioppbad 

noéap b'áilleir cepc-ópannóéop: vo denam leinn acc 1opsail 
5o pliab alainn Éibunne: ceramione o'aimóeóin Cumaill 

mop pasbamap énoume: poo óuic tpi céao oía,Poininn 
lap pin vo éuaóapmap-ne: go Cpuaóéam claiópeió Connaéc 

pa péicpeé ap pluaigeaó-ne: ip Cumall ag ap ppoppaó 
Orülcaip Conall cáom Cpuaéna: pinn ap éíoncopc a alca 

óuinn ba mana páop-pua£aip: ap cuin Cumolt ofan n-atéon 
Oo éüaómap so ppiiuplam: nomainn go hémoin lilaca 

sun agpamap riop-éonnpaó: ap cpiaé Ulaó an can-pa 25 
Ri Ulad níon larmupcaip: ap ccongmdil vegla Curoill 

oobaó cpuag m malaipc-po: ofa coic m cpempep 6ugamn 
Ql cceann Cuinn go congdipeaé: oo 6áaómap 50 mún Cempaó 

pinn ni naibe popppailceaé: nip aóbap duinn beit menmnaé 
Ri na Cempa cáobúaine: oo diulo pinne ofa épi 

maipg 00 cneis ap páopéuame: annpin po Págpam Emme 
Inap longaib luécmapa: vo 6áabmap a gcpié Üpecan 

cat annpim map tucamap: po éuippiom các a cceapbaió 
Rige an oip allmunóa: do zabavo linn go hüapal 

Sin 50 ppuil aec bancapa: agam anoéc go hGachad 3o 
Coic pdite pan níse pom: vampa nip mana comlainn 

luéc an oileín ófbepgaiá: as cup ap rsél com Cumoill 
Cumall calma céopaohaé: 7 maice na Murmnech 

pip Laigen na ccpén-ccaóéop: ip pian Eipionn go curmneaé 
Cáncaoap na cpomóárma: vom con a ccníochaib Opecan 

nocap b'áóbapn congmala: o'pa$báil oampa so cnepca 
Cucamap cat cpuaóéalma: 1pm uaip-pin viapoile 

vam nip caparo plGag banba: map oo beiccíp ap buile 
Cumall bóómann bainpeind1d: Cpioméann copanac bá calma 

vo meoais mo éaiépém-pr: a ccopa Eien na banba 35 
bpeċnaiġ níon bam caporio-pr: 00 cuippioo opm pe chéile 

00 meoaiá pin m’pala-pa: luéc na n-oilén ao ccpéme 
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p na pl6g so ríoncalma: vo cuit lem ippin cpeap-pim 
ó61b pa mana pínPaála: sac ap mapbup oon 6op-pin 
Fice céo láoc lán-6alma: oo cuic lem ipm cpeppin 
vo pláag Cumaill éldip-banba: 7 oo laoépaió Dnecan 
Ssiat cap long ón copamn-pm: po éurpep opm gan éaipoe 
onaé ppfiapup comaipse: ceigimm úacha pop paippse 
60 hoilénoib páop-Loclann: oo Ciadmap o'ei sac copsaip 
ann ní Puapup aon-óomépom: óuine nip mai m Conain 40 
Sloiá na cpiée cupaca: cigio cugann olap ppüagpa 
a ccpémpip nip Wupupa: vo Cops lé beié go hüachaó 
Cuccamap cas coinglecaé: o'pepaib Loclann gan time 
copnéaip liom go hoipbeapcae: ní Loclann cpé mine 
Ochc sceo von cplias éupaca: oopopéaip liom cpía pípib 
nocan épéié mo éupupa: nó sup sabup a níse 
Sealac vam na n-oilénoip: ag cogbáil Ciopa ip ċána 
meic Mopna so poibepaé: ap na cpiochaib ao oána 
Ro máipneaoh nip peémallaé: pine oon Cumall ¢éona 
cic Cugainn plüaá eécponnaé: sun cuippiom fad po méla 45 
Cugpam cat ba catapda: dona ca£oib san cime 
uaim ba hiomóa aécomaé: 7 pa cnéccac pmne 
Coicc céad oéag 50 lán-unlaim: po tiapbup péin oon ctpluas-po 
fasbaim fad na ccnam-comac: sé acú anocc 50 hüachaó 
Inap longoib ldngapoa: oo cúaoman péin gan Caipoe 
ní Púancccan m'apaé-pa: 600 cúaóup ap Faippse 
G$aió Sunn an Glbanachaib: dune nip conain éepca 
cánsaccan na hallinappai$* oian ccon uacha pop eétpa 
Ro cuipeó cat pié-meipcneac: eopoino 7 plüag Alban 
00 báccop ao oi6oipcér pippin ppéin áloinn apmóa 50 
Canac-pa ao pippPancaé: map a ppaca m pí patthop 
úain po báóup oi$alcac: ché eponóip mo éapao 
Peptap comlann aimpepgaé: eonoinn 3 ní Alban 
oap benup ao glambeapcae: a ceann oon pig 50 n-apoblaó 
Slog in pig so cnamgeppéa: Pagbamm ipin cat céona 
00 báóup go páipmmenmnac: a noiai 1opsal ip éaéca 
Ceitm blana bapamla: dah a píge na hClban 
n! Pull a cuimne agam-pa* a ppuapup o'óp 1p o'ainmgeao 
Sealcc do pónaó agamne: po slenncaib oomne oaingne 
dumn ba haóbap aécuipppi?: ap naimoe eopoimmnip pampe 55 
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Camic Cumall caéappóa: ao Tlúas nopmap na n-oilén 

pin Alban ofan n-aiéeppaé: nip b'áóbap dumn beié poiépén 
Cergmione 50 oapaécaé: ao cian leeanmón Lunoan 

po baómap 50 hannaccaé: sé Puanaman móp n-unena 
Cat oo Cumall comnamac: cucupa pém gan éainoe 

concaip Lom go comlannaé: veit cced 00 Cops mo panei 
Ro cutrpep mo móipéeglaóé: o'ammóeoimn Ca1é na longaip 

po badmap so slóináneónac: ap ccecc ouimn ap ga ooparó 
Cigro cpénplüaá cegbála: oap noicup on 6uan ceona 

doib nip conaip eopána: oiap cuippiom fad po méla 60 
Cp céive na pigcatnacé: cucpam na cata níaca 

annpin oobaó or$alcaé: ap ċáċ po baccap m'Píen-pa 
Ro bpipead 50 ppiinuplaimr oeagimáip Lánoamgne Lunnann 

cic In pláaá 50 pípuplam: óumne ba conaip cumang 
Ri Saxan ao páipinenmnaé: po acais me pa comlann 

níon obap a láinceálac: ip nip peenup a ppoplann 
Copéaip m cpíaé cpénneapcmap: po beig a ccepíó m Copsaip 

sin supab é m paél égenepca: vaipa ba mop m obcip 
Oa pi6eo céao Saxanaé: vo mapbup diob go oeola 

Ip do pisnep a n-atéoma: naé mapio aóc a pgéla 65 
Nenc Saxan 50 piééánca: oo bí asainn pe haéaió 

7 cdé ao o15bálac' uaim péin 7 om Capalo 
Canmic Cumall cpuaó-apmac: ip Pian €ipeann gan anad 

ip amlo1d oo é&alamap: pluag na n-oilén na ppappao 
Tuc m pendi Pippepsac: cat Sunn capé a apap 

ba mepi 50 o1benaac: pep 6laofóce gaóa maicne 
Tpi pico céo caéapmaé: copcaip liompa so hobann 

taip ni lamad Saxanaiá: beié um dials no bers pomam 
Ssiech cap Lops oo éurpepa: opam cap éir an comaig 

oom ċeglaċ nip pcuipepa* gup Cuipep fad na longaip 70 
Ip anny n vo peolamap: pomainn so ponn na Fpamgce 

ba hi m conain 6eólamail: ó énoip püapa painnse 
Sloig na Ppaingce fpaippinge’ puüepac opamn mun am-pa 

rsél ip coin a n-aiéáippa: ap began vo pl6g banba 
Cat cupaca compamaé: cucpam ap áon ofapoile 

ap n-eécpa ba hollblaóac: on cpláaá camic nap ccomne 
Rige na Ppaingce pialéapca: po boí agam oo ponnpud 

so ccamic pep m'ianpaca: Cumall nap éengail connpaó 
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Slúas ááman €ópapa: no báccan cimciol Cumaill 

pm Éimonn ao peoláapca: niompa níon thait a ccomann 55 
Cugaccap gleo namoemnail: oumne capéip ap n-aiptin 

mo plaag reicpec paiáoemail: 00 epneasain face ga ppaivxin 
ba cat nópmap nepcéalma: oo paopamop dia céile 

mo plog péicneac porgoemail: sun cuippium áp a pPéme 
Cpioriall bóómann bainpeinoid ip uaiple cloinne Cpeninóipn 

vo bfccip mun pplaiéPeinoió: ao nac ppagamnpi enóóis 
Coicc céao oéag ao copcnac: concain liompa oa pluagaib 

pu no báóup copancae: ip bloió oile oom búaóaib 
Ssiet cap long ón copainn-pin: 00 éuipep onam po oeineó 

ció checcac oom colamnpr aniú pa ópeig ní ceileab 8o 
Ina longaib luócmopa: cuinimm mo beaán péine 

oo 6G aóup oon cupuppo: ao panac chan na Deinbe 
Rí Loélann 50 lánċalma: líon a ploiá ippin mbaile 

a ccennup oo éannaman: annpin o'uaman mo lainne 
Ceitpe bliana bianamla: oampa a ní$e na bembe 

a ccomann pup puapupa: ón ip aipseo na bembe 
Cuipep Cumall ciapalac: cogaó ap aipopiá banba 

oan Págoib so prapnánaé: Conn céaocachaó sen calma 
óluairir Conn cupaca: cecca ap ap gcenn pan bembe 

cangamapn oon cupuprpo: so clap Cpuaéna go noemmne 85 
Coéargip Conn Céaocachaé: maicne Illópna von oul-po 

oo óúaóman so cpéné6alma: annpin com cata Cnuca 
Pn Human go míleaca: cigi ipin Gat ééona 

Fin Laiġean go oibengaé: pe coir Cumaill 50 décla 
Da ceo Munhneaé mepóana: oa céao Laigneaé oon vulpo 

oa céao peimnoió penóála: camic oom copce a cCnuca 
Ro rhanbup 50 mencalma: na pé céao acú Damet 

00 culmnigep m'Palcana: 7 ní óepnup caipoep 
Mo 6arpoep pob cupaca: annpin pé Cumall calma 

ap n-ecpan níon b'upupa: o'penaib bopba na banba 9o 
Clad panncaé posona’ cucup 1 n-uéc m Mild 

a cnoióe ba copccappéa: liom fen scopcnad mo ópaoripeaó 
Opipcep uam ap lWuimneacoib: no ao panac Prod &aible 

pava bíap a ppuiáleécoib: sac an mapbup gan carpoe 
Tainic bodthann bamperinoió* 7 Cpimall oom opcra 

oam ba mana caiépemme: ag pagbáil cata Cnuca 
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Clann Cnenmoin sen cupéapchaé: nip beó ag ceéc cap lipe 
aéc aon o¢tap upépaohaé: 7 bóómann go mine 
Uáocnaió Laigean lLánóalma: po lenup iad gan 06spa 
ba mé pep a pápmapbéa: nó ao panac Pioo Oopéa 95 
Oo éegpap a n-eddla: ip 00 Cuadup so Tethpals 
ap no1ogail oam m'egápa: po báóup lán oo menmain 
Cennup ían na banba-pa: cucaó oai ó Conn cneipseal 
oam ba móp m capba-pa: m pao vo comaill perpen 
Ro píapup 50 lánuplam: váma Cipionn ip Alban 
cucupa oo1b panconnpad: op opm vo curppec cpannéop 
Cucup comaoín cuapupcail: 00 maiéib plói$ na Danba 
nip éorhaill in cualaéc-poin: ahpa ap ppaábáil mo tanba 
Niop Págbup péipc aóüaémap: a loc a linn pa banba 
nap mapbup so po-üapal: po blad oile oom capba 100 
Ni 661 appaéc égciallaió: nı boí pop pac no ecato 
a n€ipinn lem cpém-iappaió: nap mapbaó liom na oeshaió 
Ni paib coblaé caéannóa: pem linn ap muin na Poóla 
naé oenainn a n-atcoma’ ip curo eile oom pognam 
Deit mbliadna ba pi-Pemoró* meipi pop Píanoib €imionn 
nip congmup pep míceillió: 7 ni Sepnup aompeatl 
bencap le Conn Céaocachaé: viompa mise na Péme 
IT cug í 50 cpencapchaé: o" Pionn mac Cumaill oom épi 
Romnip Conn go caéappóa: in Pian eopomn cú éomainn 
pagbaip a ccpían agampa: ip nod ccpían ag mac Cumaill 105 
Cucamap peal piééána: vep ap ccumamn pe céile 
’p vo $eibinnpi eipéána: ó pláag catpaé na beinbe 
O paran ao beallcame: po 6óongmup in Pian uie 
oobaó moive ap menmame: ól pleibe mmbipc cluice 
Seals ın Copamn énocánaiá: vo pónaó linne gan péna 
a ppuapop oo ónocóálaib: pava béparo a pséula 
Ro puió Fionn ao píopaibéit: ap mullaé pléibe Séra 
iP beice ga Piop-paipnéiy’ in cpíap camic na cenn-pan 
Cní pillici piabappéa: camic a caob na culca 
oealb na mban ba oíabalca: oo píabpaccap m'áop comta 110: 
Cp! beóil ouba óüaibpeaca: pé nuircc bána gan oúnaó 
cp! puilc núgóa puainneaéa: pé copa píapa pücha 
Tm cloiíóme go cupaca: cpi paéié cona cpi plesoip 
nip b'í an obain upupa: peóáain na mban no a ccpealarm 
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Alaipianna sanb semnclióe: vo cuipeaó leó pon cpannoib 
sabaip meipece ip meipblige’ Pionn ip an Pian va FRN 
Le onaofceacc go bnocóalac: vo Piabpaccap an pplaiċ-ne 
na penóip cpion cnotanaé: pasbaio Fionn apa haiéle 
Secc ccata na ónáiópéine: nó chuippioo pa proce ċéċna 
pa óopup na Cnamhceipí amáin acc mepi am áonap IIS 
Oo cenalao ao piopaibéil: in Pen uile 50 hágmop 
ní beite sa Píp-Paipnéip: gup cuipeó a cag éalman 
Ólacaio a ccpi nfamlanna: oo cnamgeppaoó na Péme 
ni paibe aéc cenn 1apaéca: oppa muna beinn bad óéine 
Corpac na copi ecailleaépm: pug onampa um énap 
ba gleó mop m psamnerinpin: à noopup énuic na Séapra 
Mo buille ba boipbneapcmap: óip nip Págbupa puiġioll 
oap geppur so coinbeancac: Camóa leir 3 Cuilionn 
Oo éengslap so cupaca: lopnaé 50 cpuaib a Scpoibneapc 
a tpapepad nip b'upupa: nó gup euipep hí a nooipbep 120 
Fian €ipionn ao háiomillce: cuc pi eipce bó déine 
le huaman a cnannáeppéa: o'paobap mo lamne seíne 
ba héiain oon annaocpo: a ccon na ccnochaib céacna 
lé húaman a malapca: map pm acáio a prséla 
Eingir Fionn ao poóalca: 7 m Pian na núaéan 
Fo cence úaman opampa: sé acám anocc go húachaó 
Ro loipceó ao lánuplain: Lompa in bpuigen 50 noéme 
00 pagbup na pmalcapgpíp: m ceópin pó capp Ceipe 
Leanup fapnaé polespanna: Fionn ip a Pian ao peapgaé 
Ip 1annair go coppóana: compac ap Pionn go menmna i23 
Ní Púain Pionn in plaiépeimmoió: peap compaic oon Dáiob 
bnata 
50 noecup' am óéaiceroeaó: o ao connanc Fionn a ccenca 
d compac sep míceilliú: vo coiprcep í gan vospains 
vo benup a ppipeigin: a cenn óipi lem Sopmlamn 
Conapnán mac Camioil: vo Cuai& oealbóa Dé Oanann 
ataip na ccpí n-aimiveaté: po Pásbap fao gan anam 
Clemnup 7 capaopaó: oo aní Fionn pim ón cpeappo 
do lai$oiá pin m’palcanup: no gup mapbaccap Feda 
Feda mac a mgme: copéap le Fionn cpé úaban 
mac pin Canice mile: via éip acú ao huachao. 130 
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THE LAYS OF FIONN. 


|t 
THE ÅBDUCTION or ÉARGNA. 


I know the story of the Fian of Fionn before the time of the 
Tailgeann's coming, from the time of mighty Fergus to the 
time of lawgiving Oisin. 

There were two comely men of the band, thou great Patrick son of 
Calpurn, Conan son of the Grey Man of Luachair, and Aodh 
Binn right wrathful. 

Conan, what Fenian was better in the land of Scotland or of Ire- 
land? No warlike hero was more successful than Aodh Rinn 
son of Ronan. 

It was Fionn that slew Aodh's father in a fray, and not with 
honour: Aodh Rinn and Fionn the seer were the children of 
two brothers. 

Fionn gave to Aodh in his house each high requital that he de- 
manded, to the son of fortunate Ronan as eiric for his worthy 
father. 

Aodh who practised valour was not pleased with the requital he got 
for his father; whence the man did a grievous deed, out of 
which eame his fierce tragedy. 

Aodh Rinn had a daughter, loveliest in Ireland was she, for whom 
his insensate love was great: Eargna was the maiden's name. 

He swore a vow in the hearing of all, Aodh Rinn son of Ronan, 
as he was wont, that no man should escape unscathed who 
might seek to be his son-in-law. 

It was Aodh's fortune from his birth never to break his word: 
heroes in passion did not dare to come to demand his daughter. 
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Four years from that on, and a week full brief, a half-year and a 
single month, till the spouse of Conan died. 

In Gabhair between two mountains, there the noble damsel dwelt, 
Liffe daughter of Ronan of Bregia, the river has preserved 
her name. 

Conan was without a good wife, the noble man, the great lord; the 
daughter of Aodh Binn was of all Ireland the one wife meet 
for him. 

Fionn said within doors to the Grey Man’s son from Luachair, 
‘What doest thou, Conan, who hast practised valour, that thou 
askest not for the daughter of Aodh ?’ 

‘I will go forth to demand her, and do thou send thy household 
with me’ :—twelve times twenty that practised valour, was our 
strength as we went to demand her, 

Twelve times twenty from great Almha, we fared forth, valiant of 
deed, to the fortress of Aodh from Ard Ruidhe, over the bank 
of the stream-clear Siuir. 

We reach the fortress of warlike Aodh, we are admitted into Ronan’s 
rath: Aodh was not within, he had gone into dangerous Breifne. 

Conan sees the gentle woman, and sits down by her shoulder : 
‘Carry away the woman,’ said the youth, ‘ without leave, by 
main force.’ 

Soon thereafter came from the north the son of Ronan of the hard 
sword: he went forthwith to the fortress where he had left the 
maiden. 

They tell Aodh of the warlike weapons that Eargna has been 
earried off by Conan from stream-bright Siuir of the bright 
currents to spacious Almha of Leinster. 

‘It is no breach of my vow, what Conan who has loved me has 
done: I wish joy to the bold hero who has got a good wife meet 
for him.’ 

Happy was their union for both, Conan and fair comely Eargna, 
till love for the woman wounded the son of Fionn in his 
inmost bosom. 

None dared to solve the matter : Oisin possessed her in her despite : 
Conan was—count them one by one—the ninth furious husband 


of Ireland. 
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To Rath Cianaidh went the prince, and there remained for a year, 
without war, without rent, without tribute, in the company of 
Caoilte son of Ronan. 

It was one day wheu we were at the Boyne, when Osgar swore 
a great vow, that he would not retreat (from a foe) westward 
or eastward as long as he might live. 

Thereupon said Aodh to Osgar, *If thou fulfillest the sweet-sounding 
vow, happy the man that lives thy life, son of weapon-wide 
Oisin ! 

‘Tell me, valorous Fionn, son of Cumhall from Almha, where 
wilt thou find west or east, a place where I have broken my 
word ?’ 

‘A worse disgrace has befallen thee,’ said blade-bare Fionn, ‘ that 
without wedding-gift, without seemly courtship, thy daughter 
hath been taken against thy will.’ 

Aodh replied with ready voice, ‘ My dishonour shall be rued: I will 
kill Conan for his exploit, and I will have my daughter.’ 


‘Say it not,’ said Fionn of the feasts to Aodh, son of active Ronan, 
‘but demand justice man to man right sturdily from the Grey 
Man’s son.’ 

When we were at the foot of Erne, all of us mingled together, 
Aodh demanded of ringleted Conan the lawful price of that 
wife. 

‘Unless thou say the girl herself,’ said prudent Conan, ‘I have 
vowed my vow of note that thou shalt get nothing while thou 
livest.’ 

‘This is the time I shall know it,’ said Aodh above the waterfall : 
he went in his warrior’s gear to join the high encounter. 

Conan in wrath made for his green red-centred shield: the warrior 
who was never slow takes his sword and his helmet. 

We went to the Island of Birds, that is now called Inis Saimhéir : 
woe worth who allowed to come man to man Ireland’s two 
pillars of battle ! 

Woe worth who looked upon the men, woe worth the heroes by whom 
it was allowed, woe worth who allowed to come man to man 
the two battle-champions of the Fians of Ireland ! 

H 
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Woe worth who gave the sudden blow to Conan in the equal fight : 
when he cleft the head to the bone through the middle of 
Conan's helmet. 

Conan gave, with accurate judgment, a sword-blow to Aodh in his 
shoulder, hewing off his head and his right arm with his skilful 
hero-like blow. 

Conan the well-beloved rises up after the duel: Ronan's son of 
comely complexion was buried in the island. 

A week and a month a-bed was battle-waging Conan: the leeches 
had expected him to come whole of his wounds at once. 

À year was Conan in the world until the day when he went 
mad along the road of Dáil the brown in the plain above 
Eachdhruim. 

À venomed worm had entered his head through the venom of Aodh 
Rinn's sword: he died on Magh Dála of the fords of an illness 
of four day-thirds. 

That is the tragedy of Aodh Rinn, O Patrick of the resonant croziers, 
how by the hand of the Grey Man's son who was not feeble he 
fell in the combat. 

I have recourse, O Patrick, to thy cross: many vain thoughts I 
have entertained: I delight not in pleasure nor in drinking 
since the Fian has gone into oblivion. 

I am the fierce Dubh-déad, whom the Fian's chief has left behind : 
from this day I am women's foe, well I know the Fian's fate. 

I know the story. 


m 


Fionn’s Foray to Tara. 


Thou rememberest, generous Oisin, our visit to strong Tara, twice 
eight men, givers of cloaks, to feast at Cormac’s house. 

I pledge my word stoutly, good Caoilte son of Ronan, I am wise in 
the roots of kindred of the matter whereof thou askest. 

When the drinking went to Cormac’s head, he challenged Fionn to 
battle: it was he that rued the fact by reason of which they 
held conflict. 
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Cormac said to my father, Cormac son of Art, son of Conn of the 
Hundred Battles, that vindictively he would make Fionn pass 
under the fork of the cauldron. 

“In all we have hitherto done—bright its fame,’ Fionn of the 
Fian said, * though thy heart be strained for it, the winning of 
every game has been mine. 

* [f again we meet thee in fight, Cormac from whom we levy tribute, 
thou man shalt not be forgiven, our sides-taking shall be 
rued.’ 

‘Thy father did not succeed, great Cumhall of battles, when he 
rose against Conn—the cause why we are now at quarrel.’ 

* Ye were thirty battalions against Cumhall the fortunate: though 
your weapons (?) were swift to encounter him, ye did not ward 
off his one hand. 

* With Conn and Goll at his right, by his shield's help he was not 
skill-less : though all the men of Ireland were wounding tawny 
skilful Cumhall. 

* Had it not been for the men of Munster and the Connachtmen of 
ihe warriors, a spear's rivet he would not have yielded to the 
whole house of Feidhlimidh.’ 

Then said the son of great Morna, Garadh that was not wont to be 
overcome, * Too great is the taunt, Fionn, that thou givest to 
the race of comely Conn.’ 

Fionn said, as is well known, * They have not done well by me: 
they forced entanglements on me, and they slew my worthy 
father.' 

“He himself was to blame in that, who carried Muireann off by 
force : we gained the fair battle of Cnucha over great 
Cumhall, son of Tréanmhór.' 

Fionn asked Garadh, having sat down along with him, ‘ Since you 
then were present, how was Cumhall killed ? ' 

* We were sixteen men of the House of Morna, to tell the truth: 
we thrust every man his spear into the side of Cumhall the 
champion.” 

“ How answered he that, a stroke of assault against the champion ? 
A blessing on thee, speak but justice, though thou hate the 
race of Tréanmhór.' 

H 2 
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‘Two wounds came for one from Cumhall, from the champion : 
though thy kinsman boasted not, (two wounds) in payment for 
each single wound.' 

It was then that Oscar said—a speech that was rude in its 
bluntness—‘ Thou shouldst get single combat in this house, 
even were Fionn in France.' 

Cairbre answered that speech, son of the king of high Ireland, 
‘Thou shouldst get combat from his sons, though Cormac 
were not in Ireland.’ 

When noble Oscar heard the speech of Cairbre taunting him, he 
comes furiously to assault him, that he might bring the 
forecast true. 

They spake to good Ciothruaidh, son of Fear Caogad, as was his 
due, ** Sing a song of thy craft to us: it is no time for wrath 
or conflict." 

They restrained all the hosts, yellow-haired Cormac restrained 
them, until Ciothruaidh sang his song by the flank of the side- 
strong house. 

Happy for him that sang the song at which the hosts were quieted, 
when there was no peacemakíng in the affair, but that we had 
not seized our weapons. 

Ciothruaidh, equal to a hundred, was rewarded with gold, with 
silver, and with raiment: it was a fortune for him while he 
lived, what he got on the spot among us. 

No sleep from that till day for man or boy or woman: not one 
answering the other for fear of the second outbreak. 

On the morrow we and they ratified the terms of battle; we did not 
break our engagements till we adopted a common counsel. 
Sixteen men were we on foray, of the House of victorious-wounding 
Baoiscne, on the quarrel of furious (?) Fionn and Cormac from 

sloping Tara. 

The House of Morna held aloof from us, and the House of Iollann 
without sadness,and the House of Ronan of brightness (?) 
they remained in neutrality. 

We went then to Eamhain, charmed banners above our spears ; we 
deemed not a danger against us our equal number of the 
Gaedhil. 
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Good Faolán desired to make a cattle-raid at that time: I checked 
him from the raid till the hosts of Tara should be loosed. 

We go to Aonghus the Young, the Daghdha's son of the clean 
roads: we and Aonghus made peace and forsook our strife. 

We set forth —great was our glory—on a foray to wave-white Tara ; 
sixteen men without one lacking, and Aonghus guiding us. 

These were the sixteen men,—it is no falsehood, my Caoilte: I 
know—they are no idle words—their number, their names. 

I myself was number one of them, two was Oscar without folly : 
three Fear Logha, comely and just, and four O Conbhróin. 
Five was Aodh the Little of great grace, and the sixth was 

MaeLughach, the seventh Daolghus, and the eighth Fearghus. 

The ninth my father Fionn himself, ten was Fearrdhomhain, right 
smooth, eleven Colla, comely, ringleted, twelve eye-grey 
Raighne. 

Thirteen Ailbhe the truthful, then Faobhraehán of the hundreds 
of deeds, fifteen Caince of the crafts, and sixteen blade-red 
Iollann. 

We set off with ten hundred cows from Tara, though it was a great 
strain; ere we left Taillte of the cloaks behind, Cairbre and 
Cormac overtook us. 

They come from east and from west, Cairbre and Cormac on one 
track : never had I seen a levy that was sturdier in pursuit, 

As a service, Aonghus undertook for us that day in front of the 
army—he who was fortunate without defect—alone to drive 
the spoil. 

I pledge my word for it, if Caoilte but remembered, that he never 
saw a harder foray, were it not for its briefness. 

We threw ourselves like men across the trail, we routed the hosts 
of Tara, we wounded Cormac of the feasts, and we captured 
skin-white Cairbre. 

He, too, plied a hidden shooting, the son of the fierce-wounding 
Daghdha: each one that was slain with might, Aonghus was 
taking all their spoils. 

Every cow that was parted from the prey, he carried off on a 
steed’s back ; there was not left the value of a Bregian horse 
of the prey with the host of white Tara. 
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Cormac and Cairbre, son of Ireland’s high king, offer to bring us 
herds without delay, on condition of our not taking Cairbre. 

‘If thou gave all Ireland,’ said Faolán of yellow locks, ‘ we would 
take no terms from thee in this, but to make thyself go under 
the fork.’ 

We made no peace with Cormac, great as was his fury, till he went 
there under the fork in the sight of the men of Ireland. 

When Fionn of valour saw Cormac go under the fork, he went him- 
self under the other end, the high champion of Almhain. 


Till he cleft the massive bar, cleft the five-hand cauldron, till the 
beautiful sword went seven feet's length into the earth. 

That is my aecount for thee, whosoever may deny it, Caoilte, son of 
Fionn's sister, son of Cumhall’s daughter. 

I wish Cionaoth joy of my going, alas that my life has not failed : 
my bitterness has spoiled a bright mind, my heart's weariness 


since I remember. 
Thou rememberest. 


EDL, 
Tur Rowan-TREE or CLONFERT. 


Thou Rowan-tree of Clonfert, we went from thee on an expedition 
to Cronnmhoin of the hundreds of hosts, an event through 
which fell Suca Great-nose. 

On that day, fair Rowan-tree, was many a brave man by thy side, 
under Goll from the pleasant bright cow-fold, under Garaidh 
from the red-mottled summit. 

Under Daighre of the harp of music, a-playing for us sweetly, 
gently, under Conan and his bright kin, under Aodh, under 
Art of the maidens. 

Under Glas from Glais Leacach of pools, and under Art from the 
turf-bright plain, under Conn from white Bearramhain, under 
Cas and under Cannan. 

And under the Red Man from Raith na bh-Fian, and from Fionnros 
too of the Fians, under Aonghus from the round Craoibheach 
and under the Strong Hand from Liathdruim. 
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Ten hundred handsome shield-bearers of the house of the grand- 
mother of keen Goll: on that day we were filled on this 
hillock, O Rowan-tree. 

From thee we went southward to Dün Glais of the cold water : 
merry were we at evening, on the night before Cronnmhóin's 
battle. 

Goll, handsome of body, said * Let us be watchful here to-night aL 
recognize,’ said the valorous lord, ‘ Fionn’s keen fetch coming 
against me.’ 

The Black River came by our side, we passed the ford of Inis Aodha ; 
Leogha was left on guard at the pool, and I on the Rowan- 
tree hill. 

Feorann and Modha, for my love, guarding the two fords: and Goll, 
to Goll’s ford went he, guarding against Fionn of Almha. 

No place from the Blue River of the Fians as far as Raith Fraoich 
to the west of us without an officer over nine fierce men of the 
House of Morna till the morning. 

As it came on to evening, Fionn comes with six brave battalions ; 
Frenchmen, Englishmen among them, Welshmen, Irishmen, 
men of Islay. 

They sat down, a formidable camp, at the ford where Goll stayed : 
the son of Morna is sleeping soundly, he has heard neither 
shout nor turmoil. 

Seventeen day-thirds was weapon-clear lollann without sleep, 
without slumber, having taken but one draught of clear pleasant 
water and five berries of the rowan. 

‘Twas no wonder that pleasant Goll was famished, wearied, ex- 
hausted, watching against Fionn of the Fians from Cliodhna’s 
Wave to the Curlew Hills. 

At close of night upon his couch, when men and woods were one in 
hue, Fionn of bright aspect awoke : he rises in the early morn. 

When he had reached the ford, Cumhall’s son, undetected of the 
others, it is not long till the hero heard there the hero’s hollow 
snore. 

Swiftly he came across the ford, found Goll in a heavy sleep: Fionn 
unsheathed the hard sword above the son of mane-red 
Morna. 
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Goll awoke, and not in fright, at the weapon-clang of the fierce 
sword: raised his hand to his spear, brandished the quivering 
shaft. 

‘Were it my pleasure,’ said Fionn, “thou great Goll that ill obeyest 
me, long since I had set with my blade thy head on a hard 
wattle of Rowan-tree. 

‘ I have taken from thee thy shapely shield, and I have taken thy 
blue keen knife: here, take, ere thou make for home, thy 
battle gear, my hero. 

‘Rise up, Goll, take thy lance, summon to thy side the House of 
Morna : see there the brave battalions come against thee in the 
narrow of Cronnmhoin.’ 

* My blessing on thee, noble Fionn: it is folly for me not to submit 
to thee: ten hundred under young Art of the spears, lo! here 
against thee of my nation. 

‘Ten hundred under terror-striking Garaidh, they have come 
between thee and the ford: raise thy spear above thy arm: 
seest thou the array of Conan's hosts ?’ 

‘Protect me thou against them all, and escort me across the ford : 
ward off from me thy nation and thy kin, ere my mortal wound- 
ing befall.’ 

‘Go forth under my protection into the shallow: quickly, Fionn. 
seize thy weapons, till I escort thee,’ quoth bright Goll, 
‘whole without wound from my nation.’ 

Goll escorted Fionn of the Fians unwounded of all as he asked— 
there was the great hero !—as far as the very midst of the army. 

Five battalions attacking Goll till he got back over the ford: they 
parted not from the brave hero till he reached the centre ot 
Cronnmhóin. 

Oisin's spear, hardy Caoilte's spear, and stout Raighne’s lance, 
high in air they quickly fall like rays into the grasp of Goll. 

Firmly, fiercely we mahe our way under Goll of the good House of 
Morna—happy his grandsire’s race—ten hundred red shields 
in the rear. 

Goll before us and Goll behind us on high Cronnmhdin of long 


weapons: we from him and to him as it were the brood of a 
sow. 
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Eastward or westward we shook not off Caoilte and Oisin and 
noble Fionn, Conbrón's son Caireall who loved me, with his 
seventeen hundred of Scotland's levy. 


The House of Cúán, the House of lasting Baoiscne, and the House 
of stout Rónán, Dubh Diothrabh's race that were no weak 
array, upon our heels as far as Duibhféith. 

Then goes Goll out of our midst to the wounding of Caireall of 
comely form : three hundred he bravely slew on the hard flank 
of Cronnmhóin. 

Hardy Caireall came up to us with Scotland's excelling soldiery : 
he left ten hundred dead on the bog, the son of triumphant Ua 
Conbróin, 

Fionn flanked us on the road, leading a great grim battalion of 
young fellows: to aid our fair battalion came Iollann against 
them. 

Few as we were ourselves to Fionn's own six battalions, we 
abandoned neither hound nor man, with Iollann herding us. 

Great was our courage and our confidence till at last night fell on 
us, till we were left worn out on this hillock of the Rowan-tree. 

We were staunch, relying on Goll, against every levy ridge on ridge: 
now that Goll of the feasts lives not, every man is bold against 
us. 

Garaidh of fame am I: it is no small part of my heart's anguish, 
Magh Maoin a wilderness since Goll is gone, and I living on 
the berries of a rowan-tree. 

It is a cause of misery and woe, Magh Maoin without the good 
House of Morna, myself a refugee from the Fian of Fionn 
under the shelter of thy branches, O Rowan-tree. 

Dúnadh Daighre is this western dún, where musie and honour were 
ours: beloved is this lake hard by us, Loch Riach of ruddiest 
rowan-trees. 

Blithely as we were wont to go to the famous chase of Beann 
Boirne, we would see in beauty from the ridge thy scarlet top, 
O Rowan-tree. 

I will go out into Meath as far as Magh Bile to-morrow : I will 
burn the womanfolk of the Fian of Fionn: I will not stay 
under the protection of a rowan-tree. 
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The next day I will come from the east, I will pass through lovely 
Gleann Conain: I will eat good apples in the glen, and 
fragrant berries of rowan-tree. 

Here foretold Brendan the famed, and the great prophet will make 
it good, Heaven for the soul of each one that goes into it, into 
the earth of the hill of the Rowan-tree. 

Druid Diorraing foretold to me, in this wood by my side, that my 
body should rest in the hollow, beside the hillock of the Rowan- 
iree. 

Thou Rowan-tree. 


IV. 
Tue BATTLE or CRoNNMBÓIN. 


The story of the battle of Cronnmhóin —O ye who would fain know 
it—the reckoning of the valorous heroes, I myself know it well, 

The House of gift-giving Ronan and the House of warlike Baoiscne: 
they were in that fray, and the thirty sons of Morna. 

The race of Da-Bhoirinn of the trumpets, and the race of Dubh 
Diothrabh never niggard, into that battle they went together, 
and the House of Neamhnann. 

To engage that hosting, great Goll, son of Morna, remained unslept, 
uncrossed, as he kept ward. 

Watch for a week’s space, kept Goll of the famous feats: yet there 
would be no stouter lord in the battle on the morrow. 

Late at night in the shelter of a tree was Goll of the spears of 
victory: he saw approach him the poet lad whom they called 
Daighre of the Songs. 

One night’s loan of that warden, Goll besought of his kinsfolk : 
his was the speech that would not be checked in a keen-edged 
debate. 

Goll asked for that poet as an envoy to Cumhall's son, to find out 
if he (Fionn) knew in the Fian a man to withstand him. 
Fionn of Almhain asked the Fiana of Ireland altogether, * Who will 

go with good heart against Goll of the sharp spears ? ” 
Fionn of keen speech said that his son had the best right : Oisin of 
many tongues replied that he would not ward off Morna’s son. 
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Oscar of the great exploits said, * Good is every son that is like his 
father': no need to say, thought he, that he would not go 
against Goll. 

Answering the king-feinnidh, Fátha Canann said, * Whoever will 
be a fool, let him go, so will I not.' 

Though it ill pleased our chief-feinnidh, Diarmaid O Duibhne said 
that he himself would not go in his battle-gear against the 
band of that Goll. 

The son of Fionn's son and daughter, who was named MacLughach, 
thought it was no deed to be demanded, to go to face the 
champion. 

Fionn, when he was refused, turned his face to Caoilte: after the 
others quickly, his refusal was just as ready. 

Fionn spoke growing angry, having besought them for a while: 
* An act like that ye have never done, ye brood of farmers and 
clowns.' 

To meet Goll for the king-feinnidh Caireall O Conbróin promised : 
‘It is not such a foolish feat as has ever been promised by a 
buffoon.' 

Daighre brought these words with him to his kinsman's presence : 
that a reluctant company had undertaken to stay Goll on the 
morrow. 

‘There will not come to fight me Fátha Canann or Caoilte,’ 
said Goll ready of word, “nor the nobles of the House of 
Daoisene. 

“I tell my brother, since it is he that will not repeat it, that I reck 
no danger of Ua Conbróin with his nobles.' 

Goll believed these tidings that Daighre Duanach told: having 
instructed him, the poet left him. 

Goll went afterwards to listen to the House of Baoisene, to learn 
who should dare to come against him joyfully. 

He heard the great array being arranged by the king of the Fian, 
the Fians of the Five Fifths together against Goll, 

*Isend Caoilte the accurate and shaft-strong Sen-Iobhar: to stay 

Goll will not be out of their power: the king of Lochlainn's 

sons and their brave host. 
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“Donn Mor of Monadh Eachtcolla, the two sons of Ruadh of the 
Seottish border : this band of feats is wont to be in the front of 
the valiant fight. 

‘Goll of Golba and Cas of Cuailnge, the two king-feinnidhs of the 
Ulster Fians: the people of the two clear pillars together 
staying the champion.’ 

Though Fearrdhomhain was a king-feinnidh over fierce and 
formidable Fians, it was folly for himself to oppose Morna’s 
son. 

The king-feinnidh of Ui Chinnsealaigh, he deemed himself a 
suecessful king: bad was the outcome of his strategy against 
Goll in this battle. 

The Fians of Ormond come in to the battle like all the others: 
many a youth was stomach-sick for fear of Goll of the fierce 
exploits. 

The Fians of Desmond were called upon by Muirn's son at that 
time: though it caused them great confusion, they came 
hither in arms. 

The sturdy Fians of Thomond, amid the Fian they come : that was 
their loud lament before they separated. 

By the son of Muirn of the Lovely Neck the Connacht Fian was 
asked to join the rest in dealing blows against Goll in the 
fray. 

The Rough Household were sent by the son of Cumhall Ua Baoisene, 
a fierce band with pearly weapons, against Goll on that side. 

The House of mighty Neamhann the son of Cumhall deemed, till 
they were sent into that fray, that Goll had met none to with- 
stand him. 

With not a man missing, on the north side of Cronnmhóin Fionn 
placed that band along with Caireall Ua Conbróin. 

The King of Leinster of heavy fruit, Munster's two kings, though 
it was [a mark of] subjection, on the south side of Cronnmhóin, 
Fionn himself and the House of Baoiscne. 

Goll famed for deeds came away after this division, till he came up 
to the king-poet who was called Daighre Duanach. 

Since that heavy host was to be called on by Fionn to stay Goll, he 
asked the poet which of the House of Morna was this Goll. 
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* Thyself they have named, since the day the battle of Cnucha was 
fought, “ Goll” because thou wast maimed in the eye: there 
Cumhall struck thee. 

* For fear of thy hand that name was hidden from thee by warlike 
Muirn's son, O hated high-achieving Goll.' 

‘If against me are gathered all that Cumhall's son has named, 
needs must preparation be made for them ere that army come 
up to us.' 

After that watch that Goll had kept for seven nights, his keen- 
edged weapons were set beside Iollann in a bundle. 

A spell of sleep was taken thereafter by Morna's son, so that Fionn 
heard the groaning breath of the hero hard by the oak. 

Fionn set off alone to find out who slept thus, till he spied the one 
youth with none in his company. 

The king-feinnidh meditated, since they were alone, the slaying 
of Goll foolishly, for none would know who should have 
done it. 

Fearghus Wine-mouth arose out of his sleep to follow Fionn: he 
saw deed-achieving Goll, and Fionn about to smite him. 

Then spake that poet to Cumhall's son in edged words: not to 
attempt treachery, fame lasts longer than life. 

Gold-weaponed Iollann awoke when he heard Fionn and the poet : 
by the son of victory-reckoning Cumhall duel forthwith is 
demanded. 

Goll refused to fight that duel with the Fian's king : he said it was 
ill-tasting for leaders to fight each other. 

Fionn the prince-feinnidh said that that was not his reason: that 
were Goll in his battle-gear he would desire to slay him. 

Fionn put that harness piece by piece on his limbs: Goll rose up 
in manly guise thereupon against him. 

Fionn objected to doing that combat with Morna's son: said that 
combat were not seemly, unless all men might look on. 

The two king-feinnidhs part in that hour from each other : foolishly 
they fixed a day of meeting on the morrow. 

Readily answered, when Glas Greine had been unfurled, the two 
right active good heroes Cronnmhóin's tryst against each 
other. 
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Cumhall’s son full crafty stayed not for the son of Morna : with 
foresight he distributed all his men on the out-gates of the 
bog. 

Ua Conbróin and all we have named above in the first part of this 
tale, against rear-protecting Goll they all advanced together. 

The onset of Goll of many exploits was not a face to a friend: the 
way of a hawk at small-birds was how he went against 
them. 

The sons of Lochlainn's king of the swift barks were in the fore- 
front of the fight: Morna's son dealt swift death to them, and 
their woe was none the less. 

Ossory's host under Fearrdhomhain, who of that host was not 
slain? the Ulstermen there lay keen- wounded, no better fared 
the King of Scotland's sons. 

The noble Fians of Ormond withdrew not unscathed: the Ceinn- 
sealaigh said that this battle was not what they were used to. 

And the Desmond Fians were torn up in that fight by Morna's son : 
I am not astray about it—every hero of them in two pieces. 

The gift-giving Fian of Thomond, in that affray though they 
obeyed—what know I if ye have heard ?—they did not escape 
for that time. 

I will not over-lengthen what was done by Morna's son: one man 
io boast the news came not away of this host. 

By Fionn on the other side the sons of Cormac were routed: great 
was the cause of haste: Goll covered the retreat from him. 

To the stream-green Shannon in that hour he turned—no more 
difficult movement was ever met—til he sent them past his 
flank. 

Goll made active work, few or many though they were: till they 
reached Duibhfheith they suffered neither death nor wounding. 

The House of Baoiscne was left that day in rueful plight by the 
single hand of that Iollann: thus the tale is told. 

Though lovely be that rising ground on which ye stand, ye church- 
men: mournful to-day am I as I tell this tale. 

I am the king-feinnidh’s son who was called Oisin of exploits: 
long am I wandering in mind: Patrics, that is my story. 

The Story. 
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V 
Tue Baruine or O1sin’s Heap. 


Woman, bathe this head of mine: long since it parted with the 
Fian of Finn: this year and five, a long space, it has had 
no woman to bathe it. 

This night sixteen years agone, happy was I with my fine head of 
hair: hard to know in it that head since it lost its wave-yellow 
torch-flame. 

Ah, me! that is the poor head that hounds used to raise their hound- 
cry round: if it was the day on Leitir Lon, it would have 
women to bathe it. 

Its outing to Leitir Lon—an outing on which great spoils used to 
be taken—when we killed brown stags above the brink of Loch 
Liathdroma. 

An argument we had over there, I and light-footed Caoilte, when we 
divided the pleasant chase through quarrel and contention. 
Darling Caoilte said—a man that was no shirker of combat, that 
excelled in bestowing cow and horse—that he was the greater 

champion. 

I said he spoke untruly, the true prince, —it is no falsehood : though 
it fell out that I said so, dear Caoilte was indeed my friend. 

Caoilte went to Ceann Con, I go to Leitir Lon: Caoilte with his 
fortunate folk, and I my lief alone. 

Caoilte of the battles did not kill that day with his swift shooting— 
the man that often won fame—but one doe and one stag. 

I vow to you, woman—it is no time for me to tell lies—that there 
came out with me over the plain thrice fifty fierce stags. 

By thy hand, young woman, the cooking of Formaoil profited : 
thrice fifty stately stags in this place, with fifty pigs thrown in. 

My shooting on Leitir Laoigh was not the tender shooting of a 
stripling: thrice fifty deer on the field, with the threescore 
wild pigs. 

The hound I held in my active hand—Gaillfheith, Fionn mac Cum- 
haill’s hound—there never touched the warm earth a hound 
that could win the day from Gaillfheith. 
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The small spear I had in my hand—seven rivets holding it—often 
had my hand been on its shaft, along the slope it was not 
unsteady. 

A good spear was Fionn’s spear: there was great venom in its steel- 
blue point: anyone whose blood it ever let never tasted food 
in his life again. 

If it were that day, woman, to come to me above any man, thou 
wouldst wash my two hands, thou wouldst not avoid me. 

It is a pity thou didst not do this for me, thou quiet, fair-haired girl, 
to lay my head on the cold pile of stone, and to wash for burial 
my poor bald pate. 

Fine was the beauty of the fair hair that all men saw on my head : 
it has left me for good and all, till I am a disease-smitten 
grey-face. 

Fine was the lustre of my hair, it was a fine setting for a body : 
never came through head's bone hair so good but the hair 
of Fionn. 

Aye, and these teeth up here, away up in the old head, they were 
once on a time that they would crunch yellow-topt nuts. 

They eould gnaw a stag's haunch, hard and hungry and houndlike : 
they would not leave joint or jot of it but they would make 
mince-meat of. 

Aye, and these eyes up here, away up in the old head, though they 
are roots of blood to-night, they were once thin pearly gems. 

On a night of dark blind weather, they would not cause a stray step : 
to-night, though I should look out, I cannot see the fair. 

Aye, and these legs below, nothing could have wearied them: to- 
night they are bowed and bent, pitiful, shrunken-sided. 

Though they are without power or vigour——lI cannot even turn them 
—they were swift on a time to follow the phantom of Fionn- 
mhagh. 

The phantom of Fionnmhagh on Magh Maoin, we got a turn of his 
ill.nature: on Sunday he was on the plain of Meath, when 
Cormae took . . . . (?) 

The Fiana ran towards him, sure they were that they would over- 
take the phantom: they did not overtake him, though fierce 
their effort, except Oisin in Argadros. 
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The poor Oisin thou seest here, he encountered great harm and 
hardship, following the phantom southwards to cold Bearnan 
of edge-feats. 

There he leapt a bold leap, highly, terribly, outlandishly, and he 
reached its arm with swiftness, up in the air he struck it. 

I dealt à brave and hardy blow over its hideous clammy arm: I 
smote, without scarcity, on the eastward, the gold from its 
paw into the shield. 

The little shield that was on my arm, over which I hewed the 
monster's paw, even had it desired the gold, it would have had 
it in its middle. 

Ten rings in it of gold for Fionn, and ten for Croibhfinn, ten of them 
for Goll's daughter, and ten for the daughter of Iorgholl. 

The reckoning of its gold from that out, besides gold that was 
hidden, even a seer does not know, for the greatness of its 
treasures. 

I know ten hiding-places of Fionn’s of treasures that I remember : 
pity they should be under the warm earth, each hiding-place 
having ten treasures. 

His handsome drinking-horns are there, beside the pillar-stone of 
Carn Aodha: on the hillock hitherward from it he hid ten 
garments. 

Beneath it are hunting spears wherewith red-headed stags were 
wounded: dear was the hero’s hand that grasped them, meetly 
the stone of Almhain hath covered it. 

Goblets that held the ale are there, beside the waterfall of Modhorn : 
let whoso seek them might and main, they shall not be found 
till the end of all. 

These and the other treasures of Fionn, above all men might I 
reveal: I know no treasure of them all without its mounting 
of white bronze. 

All we got in the lasting world, they would be numerous to recount : 
all that we laid in peopled earth will not be found till doom, 
woman. 

I am left behind all these—it is right to thank the Lord for it— 
without vigour, without power while I live, at the back of 
Cionaodh’s fortress. 
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Patrick's baptism is better for me than the deceitful bathing of 
women, protecting churches and peoples and habitations: if 


God permits it, do it, woman. 
Woman. 


VI. 


Tre Fray at Loca Lur. 


Our night was cold in Loch Luig: we got no rest: when Fionn of 
the Fian went to the chase of rugged Eichtghe. 

Aodh son of Morna son of Gara comes to bring us to a feast—his 
decision was to bring us all to Loch Riach of the kings. 

Fionn himself went not with him but stayed on the green moun- 
tain: the huts were in the garth: it was a geis for him to leap 
a camping place. 

We went five men courageous and twenty famous warriors; four 
with each youth went forth, five-and-twenty under arms. 

We rested after our hunting, as many as we were of Fians : though 
our force and our fame were great, we were glad to get a 
night's sleep. 

At Dumha Mhue, Cormac had a rearguard, Lunna and his big 
sons; they were a full valiant division. 

After this we went to his house: better for us we had not gone at 
all: a dispute befell, not happily : it was no friendly meeting. 

We went to the Lios of the Wells, and we did not get admission : 
they thought no more of all our music than of the wolves of 
ihe wood. 

Diarmaid O Duinn said, ‘If the gate be not opened to us, I will 
leap the rampart before me that I may avenge my despite.” 
Diarmaid O Duibhne leapt that rampart without taking counsel— 
the agility of his legs was agile indeed—and he opened the 

door to us. 

On the other side by twilight rise Lunna and his big sons, fifty 
clean-cut Norsemen--it was a contest well matched in fierce- 
ness. 
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The host kill each other above the border of the green mountain ; 
neither comrade nor friend escaped of the light-armed youths. 

Diarmaid O Duinn fought with Leacach the fierce from Lochlainn ; 
Mae Lughach the able fought on the slope with Leacán. 

Renowned Oisin fought with full valiant Lunna: and Oisin was 
hard pressed in fight by the outlander. 

I fight on the northern side with hardy Ciorcall on the slope: 
Oscar was engaged by Greallach of the gravel lands. 

We were ten in this way, we and the outlanders: our weariness 
came not till day with its full light. 

On the morrow's morn we all abandoned our missile casting : 
Oscar of weapon-feats beheld Oisin in straits. 

Oscar's spirit rose when the hard hand-to-hand fight was knit: and 
he quickened his hand in the hope of rescuing Oisin. i 

Osear beheaded Greallach with his leaping sword of virtue: he 
slew Lunna the mariner: Oscar was worn out by it. 

Towards able Mac Lughach rushed Oscar to slay Leacan: he went 
to his country across the stream of nighness (?): the head of 
swift Leacach was taken off. 

Great Oscar came up to me after victory of spoil and combats: we 
rested on the slope of the hill after victory of spoils and duel. 

The cool water of Loch Luig, wo to him that mixes it in his food: 
for in it were left that time the Norsemen lying. 

Cormac, grandson of Conn, is angered about his men against Cum- 
hall’s son: he grieved till his dying day for the death of his 
rear-guard company. 

Flaithri and Fiothal are summoned to the presence of wrathful 
Cormac the sage: to give judgment in no light cause between 
Fionn and Cormac. 

The men were awarded guilty : itis no right to deny the first guest : 
the judgment of the pure judges was, that they were guilty in 
their refusal. 

I have not seen Oscar’s equal in giving battle or single combat, 
except the hero Lughaidh Lágha, against any heavy odds. 

All the champions of the earth, let them be in one man's body, 
grievous bloodshed they had suffered from the sword of mightily 


wounding Oscar. 
12 
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There has not come on earth since battle-armed Conall a hero 
more spirited against odds than Oscar of the great deeds. 
There has not taken lance in hand the equal of Diarmaid of the 

modest face, anear or yet afar, since Lugh Long-arm. 

Oisin would have stood his ground best after the champions of 
Ireland, were quarrel but allowed him, against twenties or 
single adversaries. 

Fierce MacLughach used to blood his sword first of all in combat : 
he used to excel them all in taking the spoil of his first slain. 

I know not my own fault: as good a man as any in the comparison. 
I used to take no advantage in combat, and to avoid no odds. 

That is the true account of us, my comrades and fellow-guards : 
the Fiana of Finn would believe the account I am giving. 

From the house of Muireadhach, son of Flann, and of Manainn from 
Maona, I used to seek crags and havens and chilly heights. 

Fionn of the Fian foretold for me that, after the Rising, the sun 
should come across my cheek in Ard Da Fhian refreshingly. 

Ard Da Fhian I do not know on the surface of land or earth, but 
be it near me or far away, I shall get a place of coolness. 

Cold. 


Vail. 
CaoinLTE's Miscnier-Maxine. 


I boast the morning for the deed : we were blood-stained and giddy : 
the Fians used to wash off their blood above the banks of Druim 
Eoghabhail. 

I hewed down the hero without ruth, where we held our struggle, 
when we fought the battle there in which I carried off the head 
of Cuirreach. 

I made lively play that day, I gave warning of wastings, I let their 
calves go to their cows in all Ireland weapon-strong. 

I made lively play that day, I gave warning of wastings, with 
skilful feat I caused weeping in every house in Ireland. 

I made lively play that day, I gave warning of wastings, and by me 
were burned utterly the mills and kilns of Ireland. 
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Next were let loose by me the swift horses of Ireland : I eseape 
them by the swiftness of my feet until I reached Argad-ros. 

Next I went over (to Tara) and the doorkeeper admitted me (?), and 
that night without doubt I was candle-bearer to Cormac. 

Then said to me over there the noble high overking of Ireland, * A 
marvel is the thing I see with full heed, Caoilte's two eyes in 
my candle-bearer.' 

* Dless thee, say not so,' quoth Fionn, quoth the chief of the fair- 
haired Fiana; “though I am in fetters in thy house, do not 
revile my people. 

* That is not Caoilte's mind, beyond any man of thy folk of songs: 
he would not carry a shapely candle for all the gold in thy 
coffer.' 

When the drinking was finished by the full fierce and mighty king, 
I go with him—it was no crooked step—till he reached the 
common house. 

To this end I brought southward—greatly I desired its harmful 
power—and I brought with me with full intent the moss of 
high Seasgann Uairbheoil. 

I gave in warm Tara one companion's wife to another: the wife of 
this companion I give away to that bedfellow. 

I brought Cairbre's wife in sooth, and gave her to Cormae: I 
brought Cormae's wife likewise and gave her to Cairbre. 

I put the king's sword in my own sheath, though it was a bold 
deed: my own sword Bright of Hilt I placed in Cormac’s 
sheath. 

Having fooled him, I asked him at rising time on the morrow, 
* Will you tell me now what would ransom my master ? ' 

* If thou feteh here the fierce wild man, and the taloned soaring 
griffin, and the ravens of the wood of Dún Dá Bheann, two 
ducks from Loch Goibhneann. 

‘Two martens from leafy woods on the side of Druim Dhá Raon, 
and two otters next from brown-white Coradh Doghair. 

‘Two stags from high Eichtghe, two blackbirds from Leitir 
Lonnghairg, two wrens from Dún Aoife, two “ dog-heads ” from 
Corraoife. 
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‘Two “troses” from Doire Dhá Dos, two turtle doves from 
Damhros, two bernacle geese from Loch Dá Dhall, the two 
swans of Iorros Domhnann. 

‘The lanky fox of Sliabh gCuillinn, two wild dogs (wolves) from 
Boireann, two swans from the wood of blue Gabhra, two 
woodeocks from Fordruim.' 

Great was the ordeal he laid on me, it was not easy to fulfil: it 
brought me fiercely into strife, to have to follow the pursuit. 

I start in pursuit across the lawn—it was a mighty work for one 
day: yet it were a pleasant deed, a cunning order, to ransom 
ihe son of Cumhall. 

The raven went southward from me—greatly I desired its harm— 
to MacLughach’s ford, known to thee, on the south-west of 
Lurgan. 

The duck went from me through the mire, it was not easy to catch 
her, over the banks of the swift Barrow, over the shallow of 
Inbhear Dubhghlaise. 

Where the wild man left me, when I was at the end of my strength, 
was in the middle of the rath of the Fian of Fionn, but I 
captured him in Crumlin. 

Icaught the crane by the neck: though she did not like it, she 
came : and I brought her with me under my control to ransom 
Fionn from Cormac. 

All the hardship I met with them will come against me as long as 
I live: over each wild and each slope I reached the side of 
Loisionán. 

I have parted with my friends: woe has come in my time: few were 
my foes each second day: at every time I boast it. 

I boast. 


WAIT. 


Tue Crane-Bac. 


I have a question for thee, Caoilte, man of the interchanged 
weapons: to whom did the good Crane-bag belong that 
Cumhall son of Tréanmhór had ? 
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A crane that belonged to gentle Manannán—it was a treasure of 
power with many virtues—from its skin, strange thing to prize 
—from it was made the Crane-bag. 

Tell us what was the crane, my Caoilte of many exploits, or, tell 
us, man, why its skin was put about the treasures. 

Aoife, daughter of dear Dealbhaoth, sweetheart of Ilbhreac of many 
beauties—both she and Iuchra of comely hue fell in love with 
the man. 

Iuchra, enraged, beguiled Aoife to come swimming, it was no 
happy visit: when she drove her fiercely forth in the form of a 
crane over the moorlands. 

Aoife then demanded of the beautiful daughter of Abhartach: 
“How long am I to be in this form, woman, beautiful breast- 
white Iuchra ? ' 

‘The term I will fix will not be short for thee, Aoife of the slow- 
glancing eyes: thou shalt be two hundred white years in the 
aoble house of Manannán. 

‘Thou shalt be always in that house with everyone mocking thee, 
a crane that does not visit every land: thou shalt not reach 
any land. 

* A good vessel of treasures will be made of thy skin—no small 
event: its name shall be—I do not lie—in distant times the 
Crane-bag.’ I 

Manannán made this of the skin when she died: afterwards in 
truth it held every precious thing he had. 

The shirt of Manannán and his knife, and Goibhne's girdle, 
altogether: a smith’s hook from the fierce man: were 
treasures that the Crane-bag held. 

The King of Scotland's shears full sure, and the King of Lochlainn's 
helmet, these were in it to be told of, and the bones of Asal's 
swine. 

A girdle of the great whale's back was in the shapely Crane-bag : 
I will tell thee without harm, it used to be carried in it. 

When the sea was full, its treasures were visible in its middle: 
when the fierce sea was in ebb, the Crane-bag in turn was 
empty. 
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There thou hast it, noble Oisin, how this thing itself was made: 
and now I shall tell its faring, its happenings. 

Long time the Crane-bag belonged to heroic Lugh Long-arm: till 
at last the king was slain by the sons of Cearmaid Honey- 
mouth. 

To them next the Crane-bag belonged after him, till the three, 
ihough active, fell by the great sons of Mile. 

Manannán came without weariness, carried off the Crane-bag 
again: he showed it to no man til the time of Conaire 
came. 

Comely Conaire slept on the side of Tara of the plains: when the 
cunning well-made man awoke, the Crane-bag was found about 
his neck. Ete. 


Ie 
Gorr's MALEDICTION. 


My curse on the House of Baoisene, at end of night on the crag: 
they should learn my wrath if my friends were many. 

My blessing on the House of Morna, that has suffered hardship 
from many unearthly beings: to-night though it be the end of 
night, on the House of Baoisene my curse. 

All except Fionn alone: by his edge hath phantom fallen: bad 
for me the end of his craft: on the House of Daoiscne my 
curse. 

Often I met with straits in a hostel, though I am worse beset 
on the crag: I shall be for ever lamented: on the House of 
Baoiscne my curse. 

Daughter of Conall of Cruachain, whose friends are few, bring a 
blessing to my friends, bring the Leinstermen my curse. 
Sgiath Breac son of Dathchaoin lives not: there is no other 
reliance sincè mv friend is gone: no more lives Goth 

Gaoithe: on the House of Baoiscne my curse. 

I got the haunch of a wild stag from Caoilte, and it was a friend's 
gift: my blessing on him seven times, on the House of Baoiscne 
my curse. 
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I am not thankful to the House of Ronan, my many friends are no 
more: that is the end of my lay: on the House of Baoisene 
my curse. 

When Patrick comes to Banbha, it shall not be an abode of evil 
beings: I leave my welcome to meet him, to the House of 
Daoiscne my curse. 

My curse. 


NS 
GorLr's PARTING WITH His WIFE. 


‘Woman, take away my tunic: rise up and go from me: prepare 
to depart, clear one of rosy cheeks, the morn before my slay- 
ing.’ 

‘O Goll, what way shall I take? alas for those whose friends are 
few! rare is the woman that has grace, when she is left with- 
out head, without lord.’ 

‘Seek the camp of Fionn of the Fiana in its place on this westward 
side; wed there, gentle one of red lips, some good man worthy 
of thee.’ 

‘What man there might I wed, my great Goll that wast kind to 
me? where might I find west or east thy equal for a bed- 
fellow 2” 

‘ Wilt thou have Oisin son of Fionn, or Aonghus son of Aodh Rinn, 
or muscular bloodstained Caireall, or the hundred-wounding 
Corr Chos-luath ?’ 

‘Conall of Cruachain is my father: I am fellow-fosterling to Conn 
of the Hundred Battles: brother to me in the northern land is 
Ceidghein son of shaft-stout Conall. 

‘It is the harder for me to leave thee, that thou art my gentle 
sweet first husband: seven years of bravery agone, thou 
broughtest me, husband, to thy couch. 

‘From that night until to-night, thou hast not shown me a harsh 
mind: from this night out I will not be light-minded, I will 
belong to no man on the surface of earth. 
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* Thirty days living without food scarcely was ever man before thee : 
a hundred heroes, Goll, by thy hand have fallen on the narrow 
crag.’ 

* Wide is the sea around us, and I on the narrow of the crag: 
hunger for food is betraying me, and thirst is overmatching 
me. 

‘Though hunger for food is betraying me, though fierce is the 
warfare of the five battalions, still more it takes the beauty 
from my cheek, to have to drink bitter-strong brine. 

‘My own twenty-nine brothers if one man of the Fian had killed, it 
would make my peace with him (were he) to relieve me for one 
night from thirst.’ 

‘Goll son of Morna from Magh Maoin, eat those bodies at thy side: 
it will relieve thy thirst after [eating of] the men to drink the 
milk of my breasts.’ 

‘Daughter of Conall, I will not hide it—ah! it is pitiful how this 
thing has befallen—woman’s bidding north or south I will not 
do and have never done.’ 

‘Ah! Goll, it is a woeful plight, five battalions or six against thee, 
and thou on the corner of a hard crag, a bare lofty chilly 
crag.’ 

‘That, O red mouth that wast musical, was my one fear on wave or 
land—Fionn and his Fian pressing on me and I without food 
in a narrow corner. 

“I have stained my shafts right well in the bodies of the House of 
Tréanmhór: I have inflieted on them suffering and hardship, 
I have killed shaft-strong Cumhall. 

‘I brought the Munstermen to grief on the Tuesday in Magh 
Léana: I delivered battle bravely on the morn in Magh 
Eanaigh. 

* Eochaidh Red-spot son of Mál, of Ulster's proud-faced over-king, 
I plunged into that hero my spear: I brought them to sorrow, 
woman.” 


Woman. 
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EET, 
Tue Kinprep or Fionn. 


Fionn the Poet was a man of beauty, he was a noble leader of 
Fiana: though we called him Fionn the Poet, he was a 
dexterous mighty king. 

Fionn the Poet was a man of speech, it was he that we called 
Tréanmhor: he excelled rather in the strength of his feats, 
nevertheless it was a fitting name. 

Two sons had Fionn of valour fierce, Fearghus Luaithfhionn and 
Eoghan: from them sprang, I know it certain, all the best of 
the Fiana of Ireland. 

One son had noble Eoghan, Oilill muscular, right brave: two sons 
had Oilill, “tig truth, Dáire brown and Dorchaidhe. 

Fearghus Luaithfhionn, herolike his strength, I am learned in his 
history: him his foster-mother here called in excess of joy 
* Baoisene.' 

Three sons had renowned Baoisene, brave Cumhall, boaster of 
vietories, Criomhall and Aodh Ollach, the greatly fierce and 
great achieving three. 

One son Aodh Ollach had, wrathful right featful Lughaidh : one 
son of the same Lughaidh, fortunate branch-handed Feardh- 
omhann. 

T'wo sons had comely Criomhall, Morann of triumphs and Aodh— 
beloved the pair of warrior-like grasp, in one day they died. 

Oisin son of Fionn of furious valour, Fearghus, Caoinche scarlet- 
clear, Uilleann, Faobhar, handsome Raighne, beloved were 
the comely perfect six (brothers). 

Five sons had great Oisin— Oscar and fierce Fear Logha, Each- 
tach, Uladhach that stayed, and Dolbh Sgeine bright of shield. 

One daughter had Fionn of valour fierce, whose name was Lughach, 
white of hand: man's part she aimed at, curbing her nature, 
and forsook her womanhood. 

One day that they were on the slope, Lughach and Dáire, in the 
chase, Dáire went, though not easily, unto Lughach in one 
bed. 
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Lughaeh became pregnant by the deed from Dáire, though it was 
bad friendship: at nine months' end she bears a son that was 
the envy of the Fiana. 

‘A wicked lad,’ said they all, ‘O son of Cumhall of Almhain': 
Gaoine was his name, for his begetting was a prank (gaoine), 
Mae Lughach his name after his mother. 


NUT. 


Tur HOUSEHOLD or ÁLMHA. 


Let us behold Fionn's house in Almha, where kingly warriors 
used to come: I see that there lives of it no more door-post nor 
wattle nor pole. 

Little I care for the bare site, now that the sunburnt warriors are 
gone: Ua Baoisene’s seat, though once 'twas gay, to-night is 
grassy surface-green. 

Fair-haired women, with rings of gold, once were here, with 
drinking-horns: warriors that were staunch in battle, with 
many-coloured clothing. 

Three hundred good cups for strong drink, with thrice fifty golden 
vessels, thrice fifty goblets of white silver that held the hazel 
mead of May. 

One golden cup, a lovely treasure ; a vat of yew for six hundred to 
drink from : a candelabrum seven feet high, of gold and silver 
and precious stuff. 

A reckoning of a hundred spotless couches, thirty warriors to every 
bed, around the carven couch of gold of Fionn son of Cumhall, 
son of Tréanmhor. 

Golden ornament throughout, with golden pillars: couches of 
wattle and plank, a youthful soldiery on the floors. 

In comely wise the Fian would come with packs of hounds in 
handsome leash: thus they were wont to come home, each 
man bearing his spoils of the chase. 

"TIwere hard to count the Fian of Fionn, great Patrick of sweet- 
sounding words, unless there might be there within some one 
who knew their names. 
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Oisin, son of Fionn, the host was the better for him, Domhnall of 
bent glance, foot-swift Ceallach, Mac Míleadh and noble Each- 
luath, Dubh Dromán, and Dubhán. 

Oisin’s five sons who were not foolish, Oscar and full-wise Fear 
Logha, [Eaehtach ] and Uladhach each time, and shield-bright 
Dolbh Sgéine. 

Diarmaid Ó Duibhne from the Brugh, and the ten Oillills from 
Eadar, ten Dubhthachs from the ridges of Breagha, the ten 
Moranns of Taillte's plain. 

Aud ten Cormaes from the Cathair, ten Cians, ten Arts, ten 
Aithghins, the ten Muireadhachs of Magh an Sgail, ten 
Conns, ten Flanns, ten Faoláns. 

Ten Feardhomhains, ten Ailbhes, ten Collas from the bounds of 
Cairbre, ten Connlas, ten curly Criomhthanns, ten Fiachras and 
ten Fearghuses. 

The ten Fearghuses of our race, the ten Dáires from Dáirfhine, 
the ten Muirtheimhnes of the sea, ten Donnghuses, ten 
Donnchadhs. 

Caol Cródha and Conn son of Feabhal, and the Glas son of 
Dreamhan, Gofraidh of Gleann and Fionn the white, Guaire, 
Criomhthann and Cüán. 

Tell thou, their hunting was notable, Cathal, Dubhán and Druim- 
dhearg, Dubh Róid and Ciothach and Conn, Maine and Art and 
Iorgholl. 

Dubh Róid and Dubh Draighin, Faolchü of hard-tempered sword, 
Glac son of Dearg, son of handsome Diothrabh, Aodh son of 
Criomhthan son of Camlaibh [Amhlaibh ? |. 

Sealbhaeh whose speech was musical, Aodh the Fair, Cüán and 
Eanna, Banbh Sionna and Rionnolbh keen, Mae Deighe and 
Mae Deithchill. 

Dubhán, Dubh Róid, Dubh Dála, Dubh Droma, son of Seanchadh, 
Flaithre of sharp edge, man of two exploits, Garbh Doire, 
Dáire, Donnghal. 

Suibhne, spear-bearing, smiter of the host, the three sons of brow- 
red Aille, Fear Mumhan, Manradh of honour clear, Dorn Tar 
Malaigh and Guaire. 
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The two Cüáns from Cuala, the two Brans, they were enduring, 
Fál Feadha and Fear Sgéith, and Glas son of rough gray 
Gadal. 

More I mourn the death of skilful Colla and of Conn and Iaconn 
and Maine and Corc and Ceallach that were handy about 
slender points. 

The death of Oilill and Breasal, not to us it was no loss, the death 
of Eochaidh and Aodh with their shapely spear-heads. 

Three clowns were there within, Cas and Cathmhaol and Cualann, 
three jugglers, a gentle way, Cleas and Cinnmhear and Cuit- 
bheadh. 

The three grooms of Fionn's house, when they used to be in 
Crumlin, the colour of their six soles was not nice, Corr and 
Lonn and Luath. 

The three fools of Fionn's house, Meall and Maol and Cnap : though 
they used to follow the Fiana, not much wisdom had the three 
lads. 

His three good butlers, Drücht, Dásacht and Daithe: his three 
doorkeepers, a saying without deceit, Druid and Iath and 
Oslaic. 

Fearghus Fion-bhéal, Fionn’s poet, he was ecstatic, he was sweet of 
word: Mac Samhain his just judge, Aodh of the blue nails his 
candle-bearer. 

Beautiful was the bevy of women that were on the banks of Loch 
Lurgan, with the daughter of comely Cearmaid, with Leanna- 
bhair, with Leannchaomh. 

With the little woman, sweet-voiced Blanad, with Earc, with stately 
Sáraid, with Maine, with Eadaoin, with Saor, with Aillbhe, 
with Cruithgheal the fair-haired. 

With Bearrach the freckled, with Bé Bhlaith, with tall Téa, 
daughter of Rónán, Finneabhair finger-slender, of many accom- 
plishments, Eadan the beautiful and Aobhdhonn. 

Rónán's son has passed away : all foretold that it should come: by 
the will of the Son of God, a keen pleasure, by the will of the 


good King I have beheld. 
Let us behold. 
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XIII. 
Tar Hrapress PHANTOMS. 


This is a fair in Magh Eala of the king: the fair of Liffey with its 
brilliancy : happy for each one that goes thither, he is not like 
Guaire the Blind. 

Guaire the Blind was not in truth my name when I used to be in 
the king's house, in the house of excellent Fearghus on the 
strand over Bearramhain. 

The horses of the Fiana would come to the race, and the horses of 
the Munstermen of the great races: they once held three 
famous contests on the green of the sons of Muiridh. 

A blaek horse belonging to Dil, son of Da Chreag, in each race 
that they held at the rock above Loch Goir, he won the three 
chief prizes of the fair. 

Fiachra then besought the horse from the druid, his grandfather, 
gave him a hundred cattle of each kind, that he might give it 
in return. 

‘There is the fast black horse for thee,’ said Fiachra to the Fiana’s 
chief: *here I give thee my sword of fame, and a horse for thy 
charioteer. 

*Take my helmet equal to a hundred, take my shield from the 
lands of the Greeks, take my fierce spears and my silvern 
weapons. 

‘If it please thee better than to have nothing, chief of the Fiana, 
handsome king, thou shalt not go off without a gift, chief of 
the blade-blue Fiana.' 

Thereupon Fionn himself arose: he was thankful to Eoghan's son : 
they salute each other: not without stir was their rising 
together. 

Fionn went before us on the way : we come with him three score 
hundred; to Cathair to Dün-over-Lake, ’tis there we went 
from the fair. 

Three days and three nights in high honour we spent in Cathair's 
house, without lack of ale or food for Cumhall's son from the 
great king. 
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Fifty rings Fionn gave him, fifty horses and fifty cows: Fionn gave 
the worth of his ale to Cathaoir son of Oilill. 

Fionn went to try the black steed to the strand over Bearramhain ; 
I and Caoilte follow in sportiveness, and we race right 
cunningly. 

Even we were not slow, full swift were our bounds: one of us on 
his left, one on his right—there is no deer we could not have 
outrun. 

When the king (Fionn) noticed this, he spurred his horse to 
Tráigh Li, from Tráigh Li over Tráigh Doimh Ghlais, over 
Fraochmhagh and over Fionn-ghlais. 

Over Magh Fleisge, over Magh Cairn, over the Sean-umair of 
Druim Garbh, over the brink (?) of the silvery Flesk, over the 
* Bedside” of the Cochrainn. Over Druim Eadair, over 
Druim Caoin, over Druim Dha Fhiach, over Formaoil. 

When we had come to the hill, we were first by eight times: 
though it was we that got there first, the king’s horse was 
nowise slow. 

‘This is night, the day is ended,’ said Fionn in good sooth: ‘ folly 
it was that brought us here, let us go seek a hunting-booth.’ 

As the king glanced aside at the crag to his left, he saw a great 
house with a fire in the valley before him. 

Then said Caoilte a stout saying that was no matter for boasting : 
‘Till this night I have never seen a house in this valley 
though I know it well.’ 

‘Let us start off,’ quoth Caoilte, ‘and visit it; there are many 
things that I am in ignorance of:’ a welcome, best of all 
things, was given to the son of Cumhall of Almhain. 

After this we went in on a night’s visit that was rued: we were 
met with screeching, wailing, and shouting, and a clamorous 
rabbly household. 

Within stood a grey-haired churl in the midst: he quickly seizes 
Finn’s horse: he takes down the door on this side from its 
iron hinges. 

We sit down on the hard couch that has to rest us all at once: the 
log of elder that is on the hearth has all but quenched the 
fire. 
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The unmusical churl spoke a speech that did not greatly please us : 
‘Rise up, ye folk that are within: sing a song for the king- 
feinnidh.' 

Nine bodies rise out of the corner from the side next to us: nine 
heads from the other side on the iron couch. 

They set up nine horrid screeches: though matched in loudness, 
they were not matched in harmony: the churl answered in 
turn, and the headless body answered. 

Though each rough strain of theirs was bad, the headless body's 
strain was worse: there was no strain but was tolerable 
compared to the shriek of the one-eyed man. 

The song they sang for us would have wakened dead men out of the 
clay: it well-nigh split the bones of our heads: it was not a 
melodious chorus. 

After that the churl gets up and takes his firewood hatchet, comes 
and kills our horses, flays and cuts them up at one task. 

Fifty spits that were pointed, the which were spits of rowan—on 
each in turn he puts two joints and sticks them round the 
fireplace. 

No spit of them had to be taught (?), as he took them up from the 
fire; and he brought before Fionn his horse's flesh on spits of 
rowan. 

* Thou churl, take off thy food : horse-flesh I have never eaten, and 
never yet will I eat, for the matter of going foodless for one 
mealtime.’ 

‘If for this my house has been visited, to refuse food,’ quoth the 
churl, ‘it will fall out pleasantly for you, Caoilte, Fionn and 
Oisin.’ 

With that we started up to get our swords of temper: each man 
seized another’s sword—it was an omen of fist-play. 

The fire that was set is quenched, so that neither flame nor embers 
were visible: a dark and murky corner is narrowed round us 
three in one place. 

When we were man to man, who should prove our stay but Fionn: 
slain outright were we, but for Fionn of the Fian. 

Man against man we were in the house, the whole long night till 
morning, until the sun came in at rising time on the morrow. 

k 
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When the sun rose, down fell each man eastward or westward : into 
each man's head a black mist came, till they lay lifeless in that 
hour. 

Not long we were in our swoon: we rise up hale and sound: the 
house had vanished from us, and vanished from us are the 
inmates. 

The party that had fought with us were the Nine Phantoms from 
Yewvalley, to avenge on us their sister whose name was 
Cuilleann broad of foot. 

In this manner rose Fionn—his horse's reins in his hand : the horse 
was whole, head and foot: every injury had left him. 

I am Caoilte the beloved, left behind the faultless heroes : greatly I 
miss it out and out that I no longer see the Fair. 

| This is the Fair. 


NIV. 


Tur ENCHANTED STAG. 


We held a hunt after Hallowtide in the Gorge of Balar’s Pig, having 
passed over Magh n-Ithe, two hundred warriors well weary. 

A heavy hog of the breed of Balar’s swine we killed after the Hallow- 
tide: a boar of grisly shape, of power, wherefrom the gorge 
is named. 

None had dared to kill him but the Fian of Fionn of surpassing 
might: of the breed of the swift agile swine that Balar the 
stout smiter kept. 

It was I that first engaged the hog and fought with the great pig: 
three miles of the hill-top I bore that pig upon my shoulder. 

We were in the Pass of Sruthair, one hundred right shapely war- 

riors: with a week’s eating in the hog for both hound and man. 

Our hunting—it was the glorious hunting that gave the Cooking 
Copse its name : a hundred stags from every oak-grove that held 
a bush we laid low around Ruadhros. 

A hundred deer, a hundred stags, we killed with our light spears : 
the sand was red with their blood, though it was a salmon- 
strewn strand that day. 
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Oh for the day at Nuadha's-Hand—thou graceless woman that art 
so surly !—on the chase of Inis Bo Finne when Donn of 
Dubhlinn fell. 

A hundred tender (?) maidens Donn brought with him from the 
Sith of Aodh : it was a high emprise, it was a famous enchant- 
ment, it was an unlovely shape that came on him. 

A queen had Aodh without blemish: she fell jealous about the 
maidens, she turned them into cold deer ranging the plains 
without escort of horsemen. 

Though it was she that wrought the evil, she protected them from 
peril: no one dared to touch the deer: Donn was herding them. 

Ten times was word sent from the queen to strong Donn in secret, 
that she would be sleepless out of doors till he would come to 
speak with her. 

Donn swore by wind and bright sun, by sea and land of the mighty 
oaths: ‘Iam the King's son who will not enter thy house: 
never will I be on sufferance.' 

The queen is enraged with hint, with Donn from the Sith of Sliabh 
Mis : so that she changed his gait abroad, and turned him into 
ihe form of a wild stag. 

He went off with his herds: their goings were not slow: he grew a 
growth (?) of flattened points and thus appeared to the men of 
Ireland, 

Donn said—it was a foolish speech—to the son of Cumhall son of 
Treanmhór that the Fians of Fionn would not dare touch him 
as long as there was a deer in Ireland. 

Fionn said to his Fians: “ Let us all go to seek him : the stag shall 
not remain at pasture hidden from the Fians.' 

I said to him then, to the king of the Fians from Almha, that he 
would find the stag's encounter fierce that has been turned into 
[strange] forms before you. 

‘My hounds will kill the stag, Gaillinn and Sgeolang and Bran: 
follow ye well every track: there is no shape they do not kill 
outright. 

I will not feed my hounds,' said Fionn, “until the stag fall by my 
hand: whether he keep the middle of the mountain or make a 
slaughter of the Fian’ 

x2 
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Whenas Fionn had said this, we fell violently ashamed: he sets 
forth with his company: his household was not downcast. 

A hundred and twenty men of us: ten hundred hounds following 
us: a hundred women and a hundred men [attended]: it was 
a trysting great enow. 

Great was our tumult and the terror we inspired: great was our 
company and formidable: as we went to hunt the stag, it was 
a wrathful march from Almha. 

We arrived at the pasturage: there was a man of battle there: he 
was a match for us, it was clear: he killed a hundred at the 
first attack. 

We raised three furious shouts, whereof the loud din was heard 
unto the heavens: no terror seized the brown stag at the 
uproar of the men or at their assault. 

Bellowing seized him, anger filled him, the fierce brown-red active 
stag, at the sight of the white hounds, at their terrific guise, 
at the formidable uproar of the men. 

He assembled his deer over the great land, over the plains, and 
[against him was] a hardy baying pack in Gleann Maghair of 
the rider-host. 

The pack came upon the quarry (2) at the big sea-pool of Ceann 
Mhaghair: the stag turned his breast to our host: hard ill 
usage we got of him. 

Whoever kept away from him, it was not to face him that Fionn 
undertook, by reason of the stag's last stand, guarding against 
them on his feet. 

Were it not for me and Fionn's two hounds that followed him from 
glen to glen, he had left the Fian, by my troth : hard ill usag 
we got of him. 

Itackled the stag in fight, amid the slaughter though alone; the 
deer were laid low by me, Donn of the deer-herding was laid low. 

Donn from the Siodha was the stag, Fionnlaoch's only son, as I 
know : a stern fate befell him from the queen, that she brought 
him under heavy vengeance. 

Since first I came to life in this world, I met no contest like it.— 
my meeting with the stag face to face, Fionn foretold it, it 
befell us. 
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XV. 
Tur Bovngoop or Fionn. 


Write it, Brogan, a writing in speech full keen and wise—somewhat 
of the career of Cumhall's son who bore many a distressful 
bout. 

It was the daughter of Tadhg Mor son of Nuadha that brought 
forth a famous sapling of glowing crown : Glais Dige (Stream 
of the Dyke) was the first name given him when he was born 
in that hour. 

Bodhmann, fostermother of valour, carried that lad to a secret hill : 
in the hollow of a tall ivy-clad tree is nursed that noble Fian- 
leader. 

He is named the Lad of the Hollow: many a thing of terror for a 
time befell him : he is kept nourished by Bodhmann on the rich 
meat of grizzled hogs of the wild swine. 

One day he is left alone, who often met danger within great dwel- 
lings : a slice from the side of the wild hog was the breast that 
son of Muirne sucked. 

A toghán (polecat?) by the wood-side passes near the hollow : it comes 
to the smell of the slice(?): for the infant it was no slight 
terror. 

He closes his grasp round the toghmann—it was a good auspice of 
brave encounter :—he keeps choking the toghdn from early 
morn till eve. 

Bodhmann comes to seek the child unwearied as any deer: when 
she found the toghmann strangled, Bodhmann rejoiced in the 
first exploit. 

Speedily the toghán is skinned—it was a good augury of the chase : 
the skin of the tree-hound of the forest is put about him in the 
hunting-booth. 

He is called the Lad of the Hollow, this man of straits in many a 
fray: until he is nine years old he continues to be fed by 
Bodhmann. 
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She goes with him to the fair of Taillte : for him this visit was not 
a friendly one: against the boys of all Ireland he wins three 
games in turn. 

He plays three games of the loop (three cunning games ?)—the 
beginning of his education in Taillte—against the youths of 
all Ireland : for him it was no play among friends. 

Conn of the champions asks—the man by whom hard marches are 
made—‘ Who is the little fionn (fair lad) that wins the goal 
against the handsome youths of Ireland ? ' 

‘A light word is that,’ said Dodhmann, ‘ thou Conn of the brave 
encounters: yon lad is the man of joy, “ Fionn ” himself, 
clear-topped Ua Baoisgne. 

‘ He is the prophesied of old, that has come to you from the hunt- 
ing booth: he it is that will break your yeasa: henceforth he 
will not be in hiding,’ 

He goes from the fair, pursued by many a sword-edge from Taillte, 
across Ireland without stop to the shelter of Fiodh Gaibhle. 

He was fated not to be christened till he should see brave Conn: it 
is by the words of his enemy that he got the invention of his 
name. 

That is why he was christened (Fionn): good were his knightship 
and his deeds: how hard he found it whoso shall tell, it is meet 
co write his tale. 

Write it, Brogan. 


XVI. 


Tur SHIELD or Fionn. 


Ah me! thou shield of my bright king, 'tis hard that thou shouldst 
be defaced: woe that thy sturdy lord no longer lives, thou 
foreguard of the shields of Ireland. 

Many a spoiling, many a brave battle thou and thy lord have given: 
good was the cover of thy chalk round spearheads, thou 
staunch protection against strokes. 
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There was not on the firm earth in the time when he possessed 
thee, there seized not shield a braver man than thy chieftain 
and thy lord. 

He was a poet, a man of science, a battle-hero of assemblies : none 
was found like him for gifts: he was a brave warrior in stern 
battles. 

He was a craftsman, an excellent metal-wright, a happy ready 
judge: woe to him that met him in anger: he was a master 
in every free craft. 

Hardly is there on solid earth, unless there be some seer or sage, 
thou shield of the king of frosty Sígear, one that knows thy 
career. 

Scarce are they too on the same earth, man or woman, that can 
tell the reason why thy name abroad is called the Dripping 
Ancient Hazel. 

There is not, except myself and Caoilte, man of wisdom, and 
Fionntan of Dún Fearta, one that knows thy career. 

From of old the shield of my king—I tell you it is a true matter— 
is unknown of men, grieves me no man, until the great battle 
of Magh Tuireadh. 

'"Twas Balor that besought Lugh a short time before his beheading : 
* Set my head on thy own comely head and earn my blessing. 

* The triumph and the terror that the men of Inis Fail found in me, 
well I wish that henceforth they may be found in my daughter's 
gon.” 

That blessing nevertheless Lugh Longarm did not earn: he set 
the head above an eastern wave in a fork of hazel before his 
face. 

A poisonous milk drips down out of that tree of strong hardness : 
through the drip of the bane of no slight stress, the tree splits 
right in two. 

For the space of fifty full years the hazel remained unfelled, but 
ever bore a cause of tears, being an abode of vultures and 
ravens. 

Manannán of the round eye went to the wilderness of the White- 
hazel Mountain, where he saw a leafless tree among the trees 
that vied in beauty. 
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Manannán sets workmen at work on this tree without slackness: to 
dig it out of the firm earth: this were a mighty deed. 

A poisonous vapour rises up incessantly from the root of that tree 
until it killed—perilous consequence—nine men of the working 
folk. 

It killed nine others of them of the people of smooth Manannán 
the story of the tree well I wot—and blinded a third nine. 

Now I say to you, let the prophecy be sought out: around that 
mighty hazel uncontemned was found the source of many an 
“ah me!’ 

Luera was the wright that wrought the plaited blossom-light 
shield—lord of the Marannmháls of the plain—for Manannán 
the warrior. 

Two virtues of the virtues of the shield, to be untouched in battle or 
in fray—few were the shields its equal—before it 'twas a rush 
of utter rout. 

A battle in Pict-land that was not weak was the first battle fought 
by thee, when Mothla son of Meilge was slain, the mighty high- 
king of Egypt. 

Not inferior was the next battle fought by thee, whereof the grief 
was great, when Dubhthach son of Daire was slain, the mighty 
high-king of Spain. 

"Twas a quest on which noble Manannán went into Asia with a 
numerous host, when he slew Fiodhabhlach the active, the 
many-weaponed high-king of Asia. 

These were noble Manannán's share in thy struggles south and 
north, till he gave thee, that wert a beloved goodly screen, a 
marriage-gift to the king of Sigear. 

Cairbre made a song of praise on the beauty-scarlet shield—a man 
of sweetness and delight was he—for the king of the noble 
island of Sigear. 

Fifty ounces of the pure gold Gola gave him for his praising: the 
better was his worth and the greater his fame, both his and 
the beauty-clear shield's. 

Cairbre the generous prince, son of Eadaoin, whose honour was 
good, bestowed the shield on the brave lord on whom it brought 
no sorrow, on the Daghdha of majestic face. 
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The Daghdha gave to tall Eitheor the hue-ruddy brown-red shield—- 
to the rod of many a feat in fight, to the son of Conn son of 
Cearmaid. 

It was from that shield that Eitheor of smooth brown face was 
called ** Son of Hazel ’’—the man of deeds whereof the fame 
was not feeble—for this was the hazel that he worshipped. 

On the day when MacCuill was slain in the battle of Taillte of the 
great muster, a man whose heavy slaughters abroad were not 
slight, Sgorán possessed that shield. 

For the space of two hundred full years was the golden ancient 
shield, after a still longer life, in the possession of the kings of 
Fir Menia (Armenia ?). 

Manannán of the heroes went after it into the country of Fir 
Menia, where he gained nine glorious battles over the people 
of shield-bright Sgorán. 

He killed three brave battalions of the splendid oversea army : it 
was a great affair beyond despite, whereof arose cause for cries 
of *ah me!' 

Fifty ounces of the red gold, fifty horses of waving mane, brown- 
red, a [chess] board that was not shaky (?) in his house, and 
the chessmen of shield-bright Sgorán [were paid by him |. 

He gave him a still greater ransom—for Manannán it was no 
distress—for giving battle with the fifty battalions, thrice fifty 
shields along with that same shield. 

Manannán himself kept it, the much-adorned terrific shield: the 
cunning man of never feeble deed kept it till Tadhg, son of 
Nuadha came. 

Manannán gave to Tadhg the hue-ruddy, brown-red shield, to 
Nuadha's son the well-knit craftsman, together with the 
chessmen. 

The day that comely Cumhall carried off Muirn of the lovely neck 
by force, the lord of every manly honour, he obtained the 
shield of onsets. 

When comely Cumhall fell in Cnucha above Liffey of the Leinster- 
men, the smooth steady prince of no small frame, Criomhall 
obtained that shield. 
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When Fionn the manly succeeded (?) to handsome, splendid Criom- 
hall, that bright great grasp to which each battle yielded took 
from Tréanmhór the stout shield. 

What of battles were fought by thee under Cumhall’s son of the 
bright hands, thou brightest shield that hast not been defamed, 
'twere hard to number them. 

Dy thee was given the battle of Ceann Cluig, when Dubhthach, son 
of Dubh, was slain: the battle of Móin Mafaidh without woe, 
when Déidgheal hard-mouth was slain. 

The battle of Luachair, the battle of Ceann Aise, and the battle of 
Inbhear Dubhghilaise, the battle of Teathbha, stiff was its 
entanglement, the battle of Cluain Meann of Muirisg. 

The battle of Lusga, the battle of Ceann Cláire, and the battle of 
Dún Maighe, the battle of Sliabh Fuaid, whose heat was tense, 
the rout in which fell rough grey-eyed Garbhán. 

The battle of Fionntráigh, whereby the warsprite was sated, where 
blood and booty were left behind, two bloody battles round 
Ath Móna, and eke the battle of Cronnmhóin. 

The battle of Bolgraighe of great deeds, in which fell Cormac the 
exact, the battle of Achad Abhla that was not slack, the battle 
of Gabhair, the battle of the Sheaves. 

The battle of Ollarbha, where the strife was fierce, wherein generous 
Fathadh was slain, the battle of Eise, great were its deeds, and 
the battle of Ceis Corainn. 

The battle of Carraig, the battle of Srubh Brain, and the battle of 
Beann Eadair, the battle of Sliabh Uighe that was not slack, 
and the battle of Magh Málann. 

The battle of the brave Colamhnaigh, and the battle of Inbhear 
Bádhna, the battle of Ath Modhairn, clear to us, and the 
battle of Beirge above Boyne. 

The battle of Magh Adhair not belittled, and the battle of Dun 
Fraochán, the battle of Meilge of the mighty struggle, that 
caused loud cries and wails of woe. 

The battle of Beirbhe, great was its deed, the after-battle with the 
King of Lochlainn of the ships, the battle of Uighe, un- 
doubtful were its tidings, and the battle of the Isle of 
Gaibiel. 
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The battle of Móin, the battle of Ceann Tíre, and the fortunate 
battle of Islay; the battle of the Saxons, great was its glory, 
and the battle of sturdy Dún Binne. 

The battle where tall Aichil was slain, the ready-handed high-king 
of Denmark, the battle of Inbhear Buille in truth, and the 
battle of fierce firm Buinne. 

Twenty battles and twelve outside of Ireland in full sooth as far as 
Tir na n-Dionn of fame not small, Fionn fought of battles 
with thee. 

Eight battles in Leinster of the blades thou and thy side-slender 
lord fought: in thy space of grace, no falsehood is this, 
sixteen battles in Ulster. 

Thirty battles without reproach thou gavest in Munster of MacCon 
—it is no lie but sooth—and twelve battles in Connacht. 

Twenty-five victorious battles were fought by thee, thou hardy door, 
eighteen battles, a rout that was not slack, thou didst gain 
over the Tuatha De Danann. 

Not reckoning thy fierce indoor fights and thy duels of hard swords, 
these while thy success lasted strong were thy share of the 
battles of Ireland. 

Broken is my heart in my body: I have mourned for many a 
good equal: thou undefended on the plain, burned by the 
swineherd. 

Thrice nine were we on Druim Deilg after the blood-red battle: 
sad to relate was our plight: we raised three cries of 
** ochan.”’ 

Since the forbidden tree that was in Paradise on account of which, 
alas! transgression was done, never was shaped tree on ground 
that caused more cries of uchan. 

The King of Heaven save me, the good Son of Mary maiden, from 
Hell of sharpest peril that has caused laments and ucháns. 
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XVII. 
CaoiLTE's Urn. 


Caoilte’s urn who first found, I shall record here in lasting life : for 
many a day it was sought in the spring above Duibheochair. 

Steady the little white urn that ye have given unto my hand: 
my dear heart makes welcome for the goblet of Caoilte of 
friendship. 

Ivory and gold and blue glass (whosoever has sought to know of 
me), pale bronze and white silver was the urn of Caoilte, the 
princely youth. 

An apple of red gold in its middle, with pillars of white silver: on 
its right side when this was set, it let forth water from the 
urn. 

When on its right side was put the ingenious shapely apple, the 
little white apple would stay in the water til the urn was 
full. 

To put water in the middle of it (I tell you the matter is 
certain), what drink he chose thereafter it gave to every 
king-féinnidh. 

Dear was he to whom it used to be served, the urn of Caoilte of the 
swift shooting: never served draught its better in shape and 
invention. 

My witness for Ronan’s courteous scion above any man that was in 
the Fian: that never came on land or wave a man like accurate 
Caoilte. 

He was a soldier, a guide at need, a burgher that entertained all 
men, a brave man that carried the battle, a man constant and 
right proved. 

Were it shapen gold and stones, and that my prince had their 
bestowal, this is the speech he would speak thereunto—that 
they should serve all men else. 

I will elasp to my sad heart the lovely, clear, cool urn : ah! that 
it were my beloved Caoilte that had come here as thou hast 
come. 
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Stay with me for the dear God’s sake, thou Tailgheann, thou 
foretold one, till I tell thee while I live the true story of 
the urn. 

One day that we were above Eas Ruaidh, all the Fiana of Fionn at 
once, Fionn divided (he was the better of it) the forests, woods, 
and wildernesses. 

Fionnchadh and Corr the Footswift without fault got the hunting 
of the Connacht border, and Suanán, son of Fear Trom, Faolán, 
and Lughaidh from Leitrim. 

The three kings of the Briton Fians successful, Anluan, Forann, 
Fearadhach: beloved band, lively their action, the three sons 
of the high-king Iobhar. 

The constant Glasannraidh and Giollannraidh follow Forann from 
us like the rest: the King of Britain’s active son took a third 
of our foreigners and our levies. 

When Fionn saw this, before I spoke he speaks to me: ‘Oisin, 
bring along with thee together Cnú Deireoil and Daighre. 

* Hold the chase of Leinster of sword-blades, of Ossory and of Sliabh 
Cualann : bring the sons of Cuan likewise, bring my musicians 
and my soldiers. 

‘Thou art first of us in honour, Oisin of noble virtue: thine 
most fitly, therefore, are the foreigners and levies under thy 
protection.’ 

His own musicians without sadness Forann brought with him to the 
chase, Suanach, Seanach, Breasal the fair, Uallach, Aichear, 
Ailgeanan. 

Cobhthach, Ciothruaidh and Cos, Maine and famous Eanna, 
Crónán, Crinne of gentle way, Ceolach, Faoidh and Fosgadh. 

We fell jealous of him then, of the son of Britain’s valiant king: 
we envied him all that he brought away, foreigners, musicians, 
levies. 

At Bearnas next sat down Fionn to whom we had given lordship: 
he looses from him the hunting folk with their red-pawed 
hounds. 

Eight men in the king’s company, men whose might was not with- 
stood: himself was the ninth man, Fionn, son of Cumhall of 
the round spears. 
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Cuán and Aodh Beag, son of Fionn, Failbhe and Rionnolbh of 
keenness, Glas, son of Eadar, fierce his power, Caoinche, 
Daire, and Donnghus. 

A hound in the leash of every man of these, Fionn with Bran before 
him: hearken to me in due order till I tell their names. 

Fuilteach with Aodh Beag, son of Fionn, Eachtach with Rionnolbh 
the Keen, Fear Glinne with Failbhe, too, and Gaoth with 
Cuan of Crumlin. 

Eitioll with Glas, fierce his terror, Fiamhach the hound of excellent 
Caoinche, Fear Glonn with Daire for his day, Fear Baoth in 
the hand of Donnghus. 

Bran though a hound was yet no hound, good was her valour, fair 
her fame, she was no hound’s offspring, from no hound sprang, 
and no hunting dog’s offspring was her mother. 

Bran never mated with a hound (good were her wit and her reason 
—it were not meet to tell it in his time), but with the king’s 
son of Dal n-Araidhe. 

They are following us on the height: the sword-edge-fierce Fian- 
prince sees approach him a great pig, horrid, hideous, 
ungentle. i 

Thus eame the hog: comparable was he to every evil: a mountain 
height was not bigger than he, his colour purplish and brindled 
black. 

Those eight slip their hounds at the fearful wild hog; the hog turns 
(twas a deft deed) and kills them all on the spot. 

The fierce excelling eight are enraged after the killing of the red- 
headed hounds, and they cast each man his spear at the 
fearful wild hog. 

Their weapons glanced off him as if he were a pillar of stone: 
he turns and utterly demolishes the eight yellow-grained 
spears. 

‘Now is the time for the great speeches thou holdest with Bran at 
the drinking: thoa hast said that never paced the plain deer 
or hog she would not overcome.' 

‘Hard to contend with fierce wizardry: it is confusion to wit 
and reason: full sure I am, if it were to give battle, that 
Bran will be the uppermost.’ 
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Up rises Fionn and takes Bran and shakes the chain and recites 
to her her exploits and her triumphs during her day. 
‘Bigger than yonder boar,’ quoth Fionn, “was the boar thou 
slewest in the glen when he fell along with thee between 

Eabha and Ros Geidhe. 

‘Though courageous was the boar of Druim an Eoin, swiftly thou 
broughtest him down in his despite: the boar of Magh Glinne 
of mighty tramp, the boar of Fionnabhair, the boar of 
Fionncharn. 

‘The boar of Riogh-choill a deed laid low, the boar of Boirche, 
the boar of Ros na Ríogh, the boar of Ceann Feabhrat, the 
boar of Fuire, the nine boars of the cave of Sgannlaidhe. 

‘Thou slewest a boar at Ath Néid that had terrified the Fian, a 
boar from Sliabh Cuillinn over sea, and the boar of Druim 
Lighean. 

‘Thou slewest a boar at Ath Lóich and nine boars at Ath Cróich, 
the boar of Cnámh-choill, the boar of Clochar, and the boar of 
Druim os Bothaibh. 

‘Recount thy [deeds of | prowess and spirit, greater is their number 
than their fewness, since first hound-leash was put on thee 
until the day wherein thou art to-night.’ 

Up rises Bran, stout was her start, and she shakes all the hillside: 
over the mountain flies the boar, when he sees Bran approach 
him. 

Long the pursuit, from Bearnas Mór to Sliabh Teichid, where hosts 
were hewn, till at length fierce Bran brings to bay the boar 
by which the great damage had been done. 

The pig utters a screech at her till it was heard from him 
throughout the glen: on the hill to meet them came a 
hideous, ungentle chur]. 

Thereupon said the churl of the hill: ‘Let ye go my pig to 
me: do not all of you lose your lives for the sake of one 
pig’s life.’ 

Failbhe son of Flann heard him, and Caoinche, man of sharing : 
heard him Rionnolbh clean and bright, and Cuán of 
Crumlin. 
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Up come the fierce excelling four to the churl conspicuous and 
towering: but that druidry warded him, rueful for him had 
been their coming. 

Thereafter they come blow to blow for a third of the long night, 
till he bound the four men with the thongs (?) of his shield 
in the affray. 

Aodh son of Fionn heard that, and Glas of the deft warriorship, 
Daire of activity heard it and the good hero Donnghus. 

Up come these four against the churl that was right swift: no less 
was their encounter for a whole third of the night. 

The haughty churl binds the eight warriors of high achievement : 
reduces (?) now to straits the men and lays them on the 
slope. 

Fionn and Bran and the boar from ravine to ravine and from hill 
to hill: they could make nought of him: no weapon pierced 
him, no fire burned him. 

The churl takes him by the back and sets him on his shoulder : 

nothing was left for Fionn or Bran but to gaze after him. 

‘Spell and fate and (ill) outcome on thee unless thou follow thy 
boar: faintness makes poor hunting, Fionn son of weapon-red 
Cumhall. 

‘Thou shalt be under spells in the Fian unless thou follow thy own 
boar: Bran of victory shall be under spells, the handsome 
hound of many virtues.’ 

‘I would go with thee,’ said Fionn, ‘if I were to get terms thereby : 
if thou wouldst release to meat once my eight heroes to 
accompany me.’ 

‘Thou shalt have that and a blessing too, son of battle-armed 
Cumhall: one more request thou shalt obtain, and it will be 
no journey of [ Je 

The haughty churl releases the eight warriors of excellence, and 
they go with him then to the sith above Gleann Deichid. 

As they reached the door, he took from behind a wand of might, 
gave a stroke to the fortunate boar, which became a young 
stripling of great beauty. 

Thereupon they went into the sith, they met welcome without 
enmity, they were arranged seated on the crystalline bench. 
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Fifty young lads came into them to offer kisses: followed these 
with thousands of charms fifty noble ringleted damsels. 
Thrice fifty green-cloaked women in the house in great pride: 
each woman of them sat without restraint beside her well- 

matched mate. 

A lovely queen in the further end of the house, most beautiful 
of the human race, offers welcome to the king, to Cumhall’s 
son from Almha. 

They are nobly refreshed from seven urns of white silver, and an 
urn of golden ornament for Fionn son of Cumhall son of 
Tréanmhor. 

The new of each meat, the old of each drink was served to the people 
of the house: they had noble music and pleasantness of 
discourse likewise. 

When their ale had taken them all, it was then that the warrior 
said, ‘What now is in thy thoughts, son of Cumhall from 
Almhain ?’ 

‘This is what is in my mind,’ said Fionn, ‘since thou hast 
joined speech with me,—who are ye, high-minded people, 
that surpass every household ?’ 

“ Eanna son of Labhar Tuinne is my name,’ said the fiery hero: 
‘Craoibhfinn is my lovely wife without grief, the beautiful 
daughter of Manannán. 

The number exactly of our children is one daughter and one son ; 
Uathach the name of the bright-complexioned son, and 
Sgáthach the daughter's name.’ 

‘The one of them that is known to us, his aspect is comparable to 
a king’s : if we saw the noble girl, we could give her description.’ 

Then was brought in Sgáthach the beautiful of many charms who 
excelled in form and elegance the women of the surface-yellow 
earth. 

Love of her filled (it was no mild usage) Fionn son of Cumhall, 
son of Tréanmhór: he offers two hundred cattle of each kind, 
to wed her for a year without danger. 

He offers to her brother of pride a shield and a sword of hard 
strength: he offers as her marriage-price a hundred ounces of 
burnished (?) gold. 
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* How likest thou that ?' said her father to the fair bright one well- 
endued: “though a wife is good, it is not best to seek her 
hand in her despite.' 

‘Though it be not a husband meet for me, though a hound-steward 
of hounds should ask for me, I will not be against you, so 
that heavy disfavour may not come on me.' 

They set by the king's shoulder the maiden, full gentle Luchar: 
she takes bond for her marriage-gift thereupon from Cumhall's 
son from Almha. 

‘Since thou art now our son-in-law,’ said Eanna of the harps of 
music: ‘that is why we have wiled thee hither to visit our 
people. 

‘My son is the heavy boar that played distress on you: I myself 
the guarding (?) giant that bound you straitly. 

‘Since I have got the better of you without strength of shields 
or blades, ye shall have compensation therefor of gold and 
silver and valuables. 

‘Yonder eight of the Fians of Fal, there shall go as honour-price 
to them two cumhals of gold for each man of them and four 
for the high-king. 

‘Take with you the eight hilts of swords of red gold that have 
been fitted (?): your handsome hounds shall be repaid, and 
your slender-shapen spears. 

‘Take with thee too my chessmen, Fionn, take my shield, it is gold 
to the point, take my famed ring of red gold, worth a hundred 
[cattle ?] each stone of its stones. 

‘Take my urn, it is a host’s treasure, Fionn, son of weapon-stalwart 
Cumhall: of ivory and gold and silver it is, blue crystal and 
pale bronze. 

‘Take with thee the ornate urn, son of battle-winning Cumhall : 
besides seven rings without fault, that the better may be thy 
departure. 

‘Give me sureties for it, the surety of man to man, should my son 
enter the Fian, that they will all be obedient to him.’ 

They gave sureties thereupon to Eanán that night, and took 
sureties without defect that he should assist them with aids of 
power. 
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They spread the splendid couch: Fionn is the first to approach it : 
Sgáthach asks as he goes a loan of the musician’s harp. 

That lovely harp of the three strings, though such it was, enough 
was their number, a string of silver, a string of bright brass, 
and a string of iron whole. 

The names of the strings that were not heavy, Geantarghléas, great 
Goltarghléas, Suantarghléas the third fitting, whereat all made 
mournfulness. 

If the deft goltarghléas were played for the kings of the melodious 
world, all that might hear, though sorrowless, would feel a 
lasting sorrow. 

If the clear geantarghléas were played for the grave kings of the 
earth, all that might hear without contempt would be for ever 
laughing. 

If the full suantarghléas were played for the kings of the bright 
world, all that might hear (a wondrous way) would fall into a 
lasting sleep. 

The seerlike maiden played the suantarghléas as was wont, till she 
cast into slumbrous sleep Fionn son of Cumhall of the comely 
host. 

All are cast into deep sleep, Bran and the eight warriors: until 
midday (wondrous way) they were in a heavy sleep. 

When sun rose over woodland (to them it was a great joy), there 
they were at Bearnas, though they had less desired to be in 
heaven. 

Each man of them had his own hound and his fair bloom-smooth 
spear: they had the gold and the silver (meed of valour), the 
treasures and the urn. 

Thereafter assemble the Fian, both from the east and from the 
west, till Fionn told them without restraint how he was a night 
away from them. 

* Say not thou so, O king, son of Cumhall of comely hue: we are 
but since morning at the chase away from thee, gore-red spoil- 
taker.' 

Fionn relates the story and the regret that had been brought on 
him: Fionn gave a telling token, the treasures and the urn. 

L 2 
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It made Fionn much confused in mind, how he had been parted 
from his host: how a night and a day had been formed out of 
ihe fleeting fragment of one day. 

This time was one of the times when Fionn believed in the King of 
the stars, until he went over the ancient brine, the king of 
companies and goodly men. 

Fionn divided the seven rings among seven women beauteous 
enow, Eadaoin, Aoife, fair of body, Aillbhe, resplendent right 
comely. 

He gave to me the ring of gold that was worth a hundred cattle of 
each lawful kind, the chessmen to Osgar of fame, and to 
Caoilte the urn. 

For seven years upright Caoilte kept it, the lovely urn of smooth 
gold, until the cause befell whereby it has been found above 
Duibheochair. 

One day we were at Duibheochair, I and Fionn of highest designs, 
Oscar, son of Cruimcheann, that loved me, Guaire the keeper 
of the urns. 

Guaire asked a drink of water of Caoilte who was good of under- 
standing : Guaire takes the unblemished urn and goes with it 
in search of a spring. 

He finds a spring, good was its sheen, at the hill to our western 
side: it pleased him (a thing of noble beauty) the full-flowing 
liquid-cool fountain. 

Guaire son of Neachtan put the urn forth towards the stream, 
down from him into the utter depth fell the lovely, clear, cool 
urn. 

Five searchers and a hundred (it is no lie) were searching for it, yet 
all of them could not find since that day Caoilte's urn. 

Then said Fionn himself to the hosts with good sense, ‘It will not 
be found, I think, from this day till the Tailgheann comes. 

“ The Tailgheann will come over sea, it will be a boon to the 
Gaedhil, he will take Ireland out of her bondage, and he will 
bless the fountain. 

* Às he is blessing the perfect stream, Patrick, son of Calpurn, with 
his hand, an untamed glorious salmon will come and will fetch 
up the urn. 
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* White croziers will be made resplendent, and bells and ceoláns and 
gospels of writing, with the gold and silver of the urn.’ 

These are my tidings for thee, Patrick, king of the congregation : 
my enrichment comes not of it when I behold Caoilte’s urn. 


XVIII. 


Tue DAUGHTER or DIARMAID. 


Eachtach, daughter of Diarmaid, ruddy her cheek, white her neck : 
under no borrowed indebtedness was the bright daughter of 
Grainne. 

Blue-eyed noble-active Grainne, sweetheart of tooth-white Diarmaid, 
daughter of side-slim Eithne and of Cormac, son of Art the 
Lonely. 

The gentle dark-browed girl is given as wife to great Fionn son of 
Muirn: the maiden steals away unperceived from him with 
Diarmaid Ó Duibhne. 

Beven years were this Diarmaid and Gráinne in the outer bounds 
of Banbha, with Fionn seeking for them, though he got no 
opportunity to slay them. 

Since he could not find to wound-rend him Donn’s good son of the 
sword-edge feats, he makes peace all guilefully: ’tis thence his 
life came to an end. 

Fionn very quickly sent Diarmaid to make a hunting: (it is not 
meet for constant telling) it was a chase of deceit. 

He wounded Gulban sharp of tusk, a pig of venom that was in 
[Beann] Gulban: woe worth who went on the stout chase 
when Diarmaid Ó Duibhne fell. 

From that pig was named high Beann Ghulban of the esker, or it 
was from Gulban rugged-head, daughter of great Starn, son of 
Neimheadh. 

A messenger goes in urgent haste with those tidings that were 
tidings of woe: not joyfully was told her father's death-tale to 
the girl. 
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Out starts the spiri& of womanhood that dwelt in the athletic fair- 
bright maid: into her comes a quick spirit of manhood when 
she hears the tidings. 

Eachtach, raging, sends for her brothers: they come quickly, 
haughtily (?) at rising time on the morrow. 

The deed-vaunting band come together to make a devastation: it 
was a devastation of mighty fame, what they had slain by 
evening. 

For three days and full nights the spoiling of the Tain had not 
been greater: none to surpass them come after them till 
doomsday. 

Around the stronghold of Daolghus, Fionn came upon them by 
fortune : it was much work for one battalion to match her and 
her fian-brothers. 

Four full great battalions had Fionn to guard the stronghold: the 
right valiant princess goes to fire the close clear fort. 

She lays a siege of glowing fireballs to every quarter of the mighty 
burg: and she fires the fort of Daolghus in spite of the four 
strong battalions. 

Noble-clear Eachtach and her band of brothers kept burning and 
swiftly slaying till rising time on the morrow. 

Eachtach the high-gloried issues a challenge to duel to Fionn 
son of Cumhall: there was not found in the victorious 
battalion a man to face or to withstand her. 

Single combat from magnanimous Fionn Eachtach demands, 
though it was overweening: her fierce household were not 
satisfied with any other man but the high king. 

Fionn the fian-prince answers unto the furious nimble fray: rent 
was his battle-gear by the music of her round spears. 

She gave him three stout strokes over the Dripping Ancient Hazel ; 
she made a gaping sieve of the famous brass-barred shield. 

She bared the slashing blade that was more dazzling than a lantern : 
Daolghus comes with ready speed between Fionn and the golden 
blade. 

When Eachtach's golden blade touched the son of Caol of the sword- 
edge feats, it hewed him down with its strong stroke till it 
made of him two Daolghuses. 
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The blue keen-active blade pierces with ease through the shield of 
Fionn, and euts three strong ribs in the chest of the hero. 

He gave a groan of overmatching, Fionn Ua Baoisene though a man 
of blood ; from him fell in a mighty crash the drizzling 
Dripping Ancient Hazel. 

"lis then that the warrior was in lamentable case at the hands of 
the active woman : he seemed no bigger than a half-grown boy 
in the shelter of his shield in the fray. 

To look at Fionn in that strait the sons of Baoiscne could not 
bear: to his relief for the first men came Oisin and Caoilte. 

To the relief of his lord goes Lodhorn bold and handsome: slays 
the high-couraged maiden with triumph of exultation and 
achievement. 

They take up blade-lustrous Fionn on shafts of spears on high : to 
Lughaidh son of Aonghus, to the leech that was fierce enow. 

Fionn was seven half-years a curing that he got no wholeness, 
coming never among the goodly fiana from the beautiful house 
of Lughaidh. 

The last of Diarmaid's race, dear were the wound-dealing company, 
fair nobly tender rods, Donnchadh, Eochaidh, Aodh and 
Eachtach. 

Blue-eyed Gráinne did not bear to Donn's son of the sword-edge 
feats but one daughter that grew up, and that one was 
Eachtach. 

Son of Dui, good cleric, godly charitable heart, is it not in the’ 
middle of thy chapel that tomb stands beneath which is 
Eachtach ? i 


XIX. 


LAMENT FOR THE FiaNA. 


This night 'tis an utter end of the Fiana: the power of their heroes 
has forsaken them ; few to-night their hounds and their men: 
"were easy to number them. 

Not this was the number of our host in Ceann Cluith when lips 
were whitened: four score hundred without fault we went to 
Doire Dà Lon. 
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Our array—a festival of valour—going to the blackberry-brake of 
Loch Lurgan, thirty hundred that talked brave deeds was our 
loss at eventide. 

Our loss in the battle of Gabhair, thirty hundred of valiant hundreds : 
our muster when we came out of it was twenty hundred ring- 
leted fian-men. 

In the battle of Ollarbha, without deceit, there Ireland's monarch 
fell: where Fionn fell through Goll’s daughter was in the 
Bregian battle above the Boyne. 

Last night we went to Magh Deilge, sixteen hundred in an hour of 
wrath : to-night there live not of those but six and thrice nine 
men. 

Not alike to-night (alas!) are my following and my king's: innu- 
merable after hard battle were the people of weapon-strong 
Cumhall's son. 

Wheresoever we shall be to-night, our encampment will not be 
numerous: we might be counted as we sit, both hound and 
man. 

It grieves me that thou art so, Caoilte of great valour, that thou art 
without fierce warriors after battle and eombat. 

"Tis this that makes me so, Oisín, my faultless son, that manly 
Fionn no longer lives, my chieftain and my lord. 

The Gray Man's three sons live no more, nor Aodh Rinn in the 
shelter of his shield : the Red Spears are no more: the One- 
wright’s sons are no more. 

Fionn son of Dubhán, my friend of the race of Murchadh, is no 
more : from Gabhair's perilous battle comes not Dubhan son of 
Cas, son of Cannán. 

That famous pair are no more, Cas of Cuailnge and Goll of Gulba, 
Mac Ua Neachta from beyond is no more, Fionn son of Seastán 
is no more. 

Céadach, man of delight, is no more: Iodhlann son of Iodhlaoch is 
no more: Flann the eloquent hero is no more: the three sons 
of Criomhall are no more. 

The faultless Green Fian is no more: the Fiana of Britain are no 
more : Daighre the bright lad is no more : more missed by me 
than any man. 
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The war-like House of Morna are no more: alas that they were not 
on one side [with us]: Goll, Art, Conán, faultless Garaidh, 
beloved lively band of foes. 

Sgiath-bhreac and Banbh Sionna both no longer raise the shout: 
Coinnsgleo of fame is no more, the Fuath of Calraighe is no 
more. 

Fionn’s offspring are no more, Oisin of admirable warrior-skill : they 
have gone from the bright world all but thyself alone. 

Even thy own children are no more, Oisin of great beauty: Fear 
Logha and Oisin without fault, Eachtach, Uladhach, Oscar. 

The House of ready Ronán is no more, my kinsmen and my own 
sons: their muster for battle was twenty hundred shields of 
one colour. 

O Caoilte of the many groans, no warrior lives that has not suffered 
woe: an ebb comes to every princedom, no world-good is 
lasting. 

The great concourse is no more, that we once had in our mustering : 
nevertheless, let us behave bravely, since they come not to our 
aid. 

A prophecy that Fionn made, on Samhain’s eve in the Yew Glen, 
that the faultless Fian should depart, and that it should be an 
end of us to-night. 

To-night it is an utter end. 


ANN 
Tue Swonp or Oscar. 


Sword of the bell-ringing clerkling, many are they that were thine 
enemy, and off whom thou smotest their heads and parted them 
from their bodies. 

The first man whose head thou didst take off was sturdy Crithir 
son of Dubh Greann: Minelus justly passed thee (?) to the 
hand of Saturn son of Pallor. 

Ruin the sword hath wrought: to many it has brought a tragic 
death: man never had a bard blade that played more havoc 
on good armies. 
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Thy first name was the Swoop of Dattle in the hand of ruling 
Saturn: many battles were given with thy edges, thou blue 
and clean-edged sword. 

Thou slewest Sadhorn son of Luan, by the hand of victorious 
Saturn the Great, and his five sons, a famous smashing : 
O Sword, great were the spoils. 

Thou slewest, O Swoop of Battle, by the hand of ruling Saturn, 
in the battle of keen Magh Glinne, Grinne and Dearg, and 
Deighrinn. 

Thou slewest another haughty pair—what nation but deemed it 
grievous ?—on the mountain of Tiris, it is no falsehood, Ilis 
and Iacobo. 

Jove stole thee from his father, thou sword that wast strong in 
encounter, until he earned thee hardily on Sliabh Dosaigh of 
brown sloe-trees. 

When he had got the Swoop of Battle, Jove, son of the high prince, 
thereafter he could not endure until he and his father gave 
battle. 

Dardan, son of Jove, who was fierce, it was he that brought the 
sword over rampant, and his mother Electra: it was a glorious 
adventure. 

When he had gotten the Swoop of Battle, Dardan, son of the high 
prince, Dardan slew on the plain Sardan the brown, his sword's 
destruction. 

Sardan of offspring had one son, he was noble, he was handsome, 
his mareh was loud above the tribes, whose name was Gola 
Gallamhail. 

Gola went for his judgment to Dardan, who was on a foray: and 
came to terms with him, though it was a mighty achievement, 
so that they made a marriage alliance. 

Gola gave his daughter as wife to Dardan of brightest aspect: she 
was fair in form and in mind, Be Chrotha daughter of Gola. 

Gola's daughter bore a son to Dardan of the white hands: the hue 
of blood was on his face, his name was Mana Faluis. 

Mana brought the sword to Tros, it was no token of keeping silent : 
lros slew with it nine thousand, and took the kingship of 
Troy. 
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Tros gave to victorious Ilus the sword by which hosts were hewn 
down: many battles in the east were dealt by the hand of Ilus, 
O sword. 

Ilus gave the warlike blade to his worthy lawful son: with it the 
hosts were beheaded by the warrior Laomedon. 

Laomedon, whose aim was good; he was a haughty warrior: 
that man, like a sea of waves, Hercules slew him with one 
fist. 

Hercules carried off in bonds the wife of Laomedon, though dear- 
beloved, into Greece, the honoured warrior—he was now king 
of the Trojans. 

The Greeks bore off across the sea Laomedon's head filled with 
his blood : the spoils, the arms, and the armour of the dead 
man unto one place. 

Hereules gave to the son of the king of Greece the sword of 
Laomedon, it is not a lie: bestowed it on the prosperous lord 
whose name was Jason of many beauties. 

Twenty years and two months Jason of colour kept the blade: it 
was a tragic tale, though a disgrace, how he was slain by the 
two mothers. 

When he fell—it was no tender deed—Jason son of Eson the 
renowned, Hercules, for its love, took back the sword of 
Laomedon. 

Hercules pitied Priam in sorrow for his father, Laomedon: he 
loosed the locks of his fetters, full surely he set him free. 
Hercules of beauty said: ‘Be not thou, Priam, as thou art: make 
not lament of thy fortune: Troy of Laomedon shall be built 

up.’ 

Hercules built up Troy, and gave to Priam a wife for the bettering 
of his promise, the daughter of the king of the great Troad. 

‘Were my father to remain alive, and the king of Greece, without 
falsehood, I deem it better than all I have seen, that I have 
Hecuba to wife.’ 

They made another resolve, the kings of the choice earth, to give 
his father's spoils to Priam of the tribes, together with the 
good sword. 
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Hercules brought Priam away without sorrow; he built up Troy of 
Laomedon: its danger was the less, free from harm, that 
Hercules spent a year in guarding it. 

Hercules built up Troy: never was a city like it: he leaves Troy 
full of a host to Priam, son of Laomedon. 

Hercules the warlike was slain by Priam son of Laomedon: not 
without requital was slain the head of the heroism of the heavy 
earth. 

It was Alexander ruined Troy: Priam’s son by his wife was he: it 
was a foundation of wailing and of strife when he brought 
Helen over sea. 

It was Alexander who brought from the east the wife of Menelaus 
in his ships; that is how Troy was sacked, though it is a 
calamitous story, through one woman. 

A fleet went out of the land of Greece in search of Helen through 
jealousy: they inflicted a slaughter of sharp battles, they ruined 
Troy of the heavy herds. 

Fifteen hundred ships, twenty and one, it is the truth of it and not 
a lie, was the hosting of the Greeks over sea to sack Troy 
against the Trojans. 

Then Priam gave the shapely sword and the standard from Saturn 
to Hector that his fierceness might be the greater, his spear 
and his sword. 

Sixteen battles thrice told Hector won around Troy by this sword 
over the Greek army, as is told with great envy. 

Never set sole on the lovely world, never told his secret to his 
wife, never trod the solid earth a hero like Hector son of 
Priam. 

From the first day that Hector went into the battle of the Greeks 
without danger, ten hundred thousand (ten hundred war- 
riors?) [were laid] under gravestones by the hand of Hector 
alone. 

Hector fell by treachery in combat with weapon-red Achilles, and 
gave his sword in succession to Eneas son of Anchises. 

Eneas left Troy, went into Italy, the king: it was no few that fell 
beyond the sea in Italy by the sword. 
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A giant in Italy there was: weapons did not find his body: Great 
Hero's son, without being similar, whose name was Uarghaoth 
(Cold Wind), weapon-bold. 

To him went noble Eneas : he was the brave, liberal (?) Trojan: he 
slew Great Hero's son over sea: the name Uarghaoth stuck to 
the sword. 

Two sons had Eneas of offspring : they were noble, they were hand- 
some: a bright, smooth pair who were not surly to poets, 
Silvius the youthful and Ascanius. 

When old age came to him, great Eneas, it is no fiction, he made 
bequests to his sons, for the good youths were trusty. 

Eneas made division for his love, gave away his treasure to Ascanius : 
without weakness, it was a manly man, to valiant Silvius the 
sword. 

Silvius, the hero, has gotten the sword whose name is Uarghaoth : 
energy and fury, and valour, grew full in the good lad. 

Silvius sailed over sea in two hundred ships to the isle of Tor, and 
brought from the sad isle De Mhilis daughter of Tola. 

Then Tola's daughter bore a son to Silvius of the strong hands: 
Niul of Inis Tuir his name, mighty his tramp amid the blows. 

And Be Mhilis gave to Niul Cold Wind that had laid hosts in clay : 
Daire died in his fortress over sea from his blow with the 
sword. 

When Julius Cesar was with Bé Bhéasair in the house of Niul, he 
gave a great love that was not hidden to the daughter of the 
king of the Green Furrows. 

And Niul wedded Daire's daughter, Bé Bhéasair of great modesty, 
and Bé Bhéasair gave birth with fame to Julius Cæsar, high 
king of the world. 

A beautiful daughter had Niul, Caladh, whose desires were good, 
bright griffin of the bountiful white hands, her lover was 
Lomnochtach. 

Caladh went in elopement, took with her her father's sword : the 
lawgiving queen bestowed the sword on Lomnochtach. 

* Read this last stanza before me 
where thou seest the cross above. 


* This note is inserted by the scribe. The text has been amended accordingly. 
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Lomnochtach—he was no faint hero—brought a woman into cap- 
tivity with him from Ireland : a queen of lovely head over the 
sea, Fionnchaomh, daughter of good Cairbre. 

Lomnochtach bore to his fortress that maiden of good disposition, 
and gave to the noble, gentle maid his precious things and his 
treasures. 

Lomnochtach got secret word that Cu Chulainn was a lover of hers: 
he longed to slay the Hound, without lie, on account of his 
great wife. 

He came upon a Hallow Eve to slay the host of Eamhain, to take 
the spoils of the Hound of Cuailnge, and to burn the Red 
Branch. 

Lomnochtach came to the land, the hero—fierce was his power; it 
was enough to meet one hero, the Ulstermen, and the men of 
Ireland. 

Tt befell that three were on guard as he came by Traigh Bhaile, the 
Hound of the feats, Laoghaire from the pool, and Muinreamhar 
son of Eirrgheann. 

Laoghaire fled—it was not seemly—when he saw the giant: active 
Muinreamhar's face changed hue as the form of one dead that 
hour. 

‘Tell, thou active Muinreamhar,’ said Bricne to his brother, * what 
has fairly taken away thy wits and changed thy spirit? 
‘The giant has made a coward of thee, Muinreamhar son of 
Eirrgheann: elear to me from the bones of thy head, that 

thou art a spear-thrower no more in Ireland.’ 

Muinreamhar forsook his weapons: Laoghaire went in rapid rout: 
no manly man was Muinreamhar nor resplendent Laoghaire. 

‘Why dost not thou, fierce Laoghaire, aid Cu Chulainn, when he is 
left alone of thedefence to fight against the giant ? 

* Muinreamhar, be not as thou art, for thy wife will not love 
thee: all men recognize how thou art: arise, shake off thy 
disgrace.’ 

Muinreamhar sailed the rude sea till he came to Dun Bolg, 


and brought off the treasures over the water till he reached 
Cu Chulainn. 
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Cu Chulainn divided the treasures, without having promised, 
among the nobles of the Ulstermen, gave them so without 
delay that Muinreamhar got not a whit. 

The sword wherewith hosts were hewn down, Cu Chulainn gave 
to the son of Roech: great was its service in rude battle: 
to Fearghus he gave the tempered blade. 

The warlike Ulstermen went to Scotland in contention, when 
they fought a successful battle with the handsome sons of 
Adhnuall. 

.Fearghus gave the rude stroke from his hand with the tempered 
blade: seven hundred falling—it was no failure—and Ibhual 
by the sword. 

The son of Roech gave a champion's blow in the Ulstermen's battle 
of the many shouts, when Fearghus smote down—it was a 
bright feat—the three Maols of Meath. 

Seventeen hundred heroes twice told, Acoll led over the great sea : 
the hostages of all valiant Ireland were brought to him at 
Thurles. 

The men of all Ireland went to Tara in one band, along with 
Cathbhaidh clear and bright, to adopt a plan. 

Cathbhaidh went aside from them to consult his knowledge of 
truth: *there is not in Ireland, I wot, but one combatant that 
will stay him.' 

‘Who is that victorious one of Ireland's men, of hard encounter ? 
by thy druidry of fame tell us truly, Cathbhaidh.’ 

‘Is it I?’ said good Conall, said Aimhirghin's renowned son: 
‘Is it I?' said the Hound of the feats: ‘Is it I?’ said 
Fearghus. 

* Is it Cu Raoi, that never spake false? Is it Fiamhain son of Foraoi? 
Is it Naoise of the weapons of battle? Is it Fear Diadh son of 
Damhan ?’ 

‘None of you encounters him, yon Acall of clear aspect: it has 
been foretold for him through valour, that he should be high 
king over you.’ 

‘Do thou give us advice, Cathbhaidh of excellent mind: is it better 
that hostages go forth, or valorous energetic battle 2” 
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‘It is no shame for ye that he get hostages, ye men of Ireland, it is 
no hardship, seeing that the men of the pleasant world have 
given hostages to this one man.' 

‘I say, said good Conall, said the famous son of Aimhirghin, “the 
hostages of the Ulstermen shall not go forth, despite the 
foreigners.’ 

* By thy hand, good Conall, famous son of Aimhirghin, though thy 
hand is good in fierce battle, thou shalt not excel him in 
combat. 

‘Lightly he will let you off, if only his title of king be given: he 
will not rudely take any hostages, but only me and the hard 
sword.’ 

There, Patrick, thou hast it all, head of the numerous host: long 
they shall live when thou art in heaven, some of the stories of 
the hard sword. 

Sixteen and a hundred years Fearghus had it, it is no lie: until the 
pleasant hero fell at the hands of Lughaidh, Oilill’s blind 
man. 

When Fearghus fell who was not weak, Meadhbh obtained the 
kingly blade, and though it was not well thought of, she 
gave the sword of Fearghus to Irial. 

Irial went from Eamhain on a visit to long-spread Lochlainn, to 
learn the news of Beirbhe through desire, and to see the form 
of his love. 

The love of Conall Cearnach’s son, daughter of courageous Lugaine, 
great her gain, she was haughty, she got for wedding-gift the 
hard sword. 

When fierce Lughaine obtained the tempered hard sword of the 
combats, he gave his name to the blade as long as it was in 
Lochlainn. 

The good son of Tuire of the deeds slew Lughaine in combat: from 
the day when the man fell, his name stuck to the sword. 
Often thou wast wont to feed the raven on the vigorous bodies of 
brave men: never was thy blow warded off, dealt by the long 

arm of Lughaine. 

Sixteen and a hundred years it stayed in Lochlainn, it is no he, 
until Eimhear Alpa arose, the handsome right spruce stripling. 
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A daughter Eimhear Alpa had, a handsome right clever damsel ; 
Be Thuinne was her name, yellow-topped Breasal's queen. 

The son of Breasal and Be Thuinne, his hero-stroke was never 
parried, whose name was Aonghus Gaoi Fuileach by whom 
vultures were incessantly sated. 

The woman-groom of Fionn of the Fian, the Dark Groom of the 
Dark Mountain, though good was her nature upon a time, she 
was the mother of furious strife. 

The Groom brought it with her over sea to Aonghus her grand- 
father: for the full keen blade it was not meet to go into the 
combat of a feigned man. 

Thy stroke was never warded off in battle, in duel, or in fray : thou 
wast the king-blade of the universe, until a hag's head broke 
thee. 

When it was broken in two, Aonghus of fame took a dislike to it: 
it was an omen of overthrow and of sighs: he gave the sword 
to Oscar. 

Though Oscar’s hand was good before, until he obtained the sword, 
after that it was not warded off as long as he was alive. 

Six hundred heroes four times told, six score kings in battles, and 
twenty warriors renowned for valour, Oscar slew with the 
sword. 

From the first battle fought by it till the great battle of Cuil 
Dreimhne, I have the proof of it for you that it was wont to 
slay gentle, pleasant men (?). 

Of the first swords of the universe is the ancient whose stroke was 
sturdy: bless it, Patrick of the pens: that sword is Hew-the- 
bodies. 

A curse on the blacksmith’s boy, shamefully he sold Hew-the- 
bodies : a blemish, man, on thy body! thou didst ill to sell the 
sword. 

Take that sword from thy belt, thou little clerkling that hast 
afflicted me: have thou done with the fierce sword and stick 
to thy clerkly order, 

Since the blind man has been stirred, by the souls of Caoilte and 
Fionn, unless Maol-Chiar goes out I will quickly kill the 
cleric. 


M 
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My heart is broken, and I blind—uch, uch! Patrick of the pens— 
Maol-Chiar to have my son's sword that laid the wild man 
low (?). 

Though populous be Ireland now, with men, women, and youths, 
uch! more men have been slain with this sword, thou little 
clerk. 

Though many spoils it has taken since the day it came to Oscar, it 
has driven me to lament out of doors, how I have told the 
history of the sword. 

I beseech the Lord above us that he visit not on Fionn's son what 
I shed of tears for you as I regard the sword. 

Thou sword. 


NT, 
Tre BATTLE or THE SHEAVES. 


Dig ye the bed of Oscar: many a band he heartened: though Oscar 
has gone from sight, many a hard spoil he used to win. 

Many battalions he overthrew: many bands were under him: much 
he vaunted (?) of gentle women who loved the slender man 
of noble race. 

It was thou that slewest Fraochan the quarrelsome one morning 
over Teamhair Fail, when he had challenged thee in the dale 
to single combat in Leithgleann. 

Tt was thou that wentest, against our will, to keep tryst with 
Umhall’s daughter: only eight warriors brave in battle (2) : 
courageous Oscar the ninth. 

The Battle of the Sheaves that the Fian fought, the which is 
famous ever since, no better battle was ever fought in the 
land of Scotland or of Ireland. 

One day that Fionn the Fenian prince from Formaoil was hunting 
merrily, he let loose his good hounds through the lands (?) of 
Tara. 

He chanced to find on the plain a little fawn... that outran both 
men and hounds until it came to Collamair. 
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Caoilte's wife had on the plain a field of ripe corn : the shelter that 
the deer found was to make for this from afar. 

Just then came from her house the daughter of haughty Darrán in 
her chariot on her two horses through the hunt and the chase. 

She gives welcome to the king, to Cumhall's son of comely hue: 
she proposes to bring him with her to her house: the Fenian 
king did not consent. 

“By thy hand we will not go with thee, youthful daughter of 
Barrán, till we know whether the little foot-swift antlered 
deer comes out.’ 

* ]t is in vain for you all to hunt the wild beast of the plain: never 
trod the level world hound or deer but it would leave 
behind.” 

We were ten hundred in turn hunting and pursuing it—Caoilte's 
household, the active band—and we made nothing of that deer. 

Then Fionn bade Aodh Beag of the ready arms to go at the field 
without slackness, with the Glais-fhian and the clan of 
Neamhnann. 

‘Reap ye quickly the corn for Caoilte's wife with all your might: 
we shall find our game thus, and it will be a help to the wife 
of Caoilte.' 

There were twenty hundred of the Fian and ten hundred in 
one array reaping wheat in the plain for the wife of Caoilte of 
Collamair. 

That is the happiest chance for a housewife that I have heard of in 
my day, Aodh Beag along with the Glais-fhian reaping the 
corn of Caoilte's wife. 

Caoilte’s wife in her shapely car, eastwards westwards until 
evening through the band of reapers, and Daighre chanting a 
melody plaintively for her in her car. 

It was this way with the king, Fionn son of Cumhall of comely 
hue: he had a fork of four prongs piling up the sheaves. 

And great Goll son of Morna, and Art the royal heir, and rugged 
Conan of horrid guise, and Fionn Mór son of Cúán. 

And Modh Smala son of Smól and Dubhthach from Lethmhóin, 
Oisin there, and Fionn without slackness, Aodh son of Fionn 
and Oscar, 


M2 
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There were not in the reapers’ band but three swords guarding us, 
my sword and the sword of Fionn, and the sword of Oscar of 
ready weapons. 

Once that the high-king of the host glanced over the vast open 
plain, he saw approach him seven battalions under Dolor son 
of Trénfhlaith. 

Dolor son of grave Trénfhlaith, who became high-king of Loch- 
lann, coming with seven battalions to Bregia to win the 
mastery of Tara. 

Then said Fionn the seer, “Goll son of Morna, beloved, what shall 
we do, the valorous bands(?), shall we retreat or stand 
fast?’ 

« A man lives after his life,’ said Goll the royal prince, ‘and he 
lives not after his honour, I say full surely.’ 

‘My help will be good for you,’ said Caoilte of the comely form ; 
‘J will fetch out all your arms through the gates of Tara.’ 

Ten hundred swords, ten hundred shields, were Caoilte’s load, great 
was his worth, like the blast of a keen wind, from Tara of the 
swift fian. 

Not a man had fallen in the battle till Caoilte of the spoils arrived 
bringing his burden of weapons to the steadfast, unyielding 
fian. 

It was thou that gavest the battle, Oscar, my victorious son, thou 
followedst northward the rout till thou camest to the Craobh- 
ruadh. 

If I had fallen there, I swear by my shield, by my helmet, that Tara 
had been waste at present from the fierce fight we should have 
made. 

Alas, that I have not left Ireland of the bright land to my son, to 
my kinsman, yea, and the whole level world, if I might not 
find shelter for Oscar. 

Ah, man of learning, man of learning, pity thou hast not dug the 
tomb (?); settle aright the clean stone that is under the heads 
of the heroes. 

Lay Oscar on this southern side—it is a bitterness to my heart and 
body—Mae Lughach without quarrel or hatred, lay him quickly 
on the north side. 
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Rise up, my friends without fault, fix the coffin without stain, 
straighten its front to the wall,let the bed of our beloved be 
dug. 

Dig ye ihe bed. 


NXIT. 
Taure DEATH or Gorr. 


Tell us, Oisin son of Fionn, and turn thy heed to us, how many fell 

| on the hard rock round victorious Mae Morna, 

There fell on the hard rock by the hand of the son of sword-hard 
Morna, one man, four men, and thirty hundred, fell by Goll of 
mighty deed. 

His first stark combatant, woe! that they never returned, Dubh 
son of Lughaidh, it is truth, with twenty hundred mighty 
heroes. 

Aodh and Eochaidh—sad the tale—fell by his sharp point, Dubh, 
son of Lughaidh of Druim Cliabh, the truly noble man was a 
great sorrow. 

Cairbre, the ringleted, that came over sea with twenty hundred 
ready spoilers, a mateh for a hundred in the battle, by Goll's 
hand the champion fell. 

The three Dubhs, sons of Maol Mithigh, they came over the wide 
sea, fell on the rock—it was not meet—by the handsome son 
of Morna. 

Dubh Druimneach skilled in crafts, the hewing hand-red hero, the 
high tower of exploits, fell by wounding sword-red Goll. 

Fionn son of Fionn Bán Ua Breasail did not withstand in the 
combat; once he had reached Mac Morna, his battle-valour 
availed him nought. 

When Caireall’s lot was come, fortunate hand that sought no 
homage, Fionn the chieftain went around them to beseech (?) 
Goll for love of Caireall. 

It was a conflict of two waves of doom, Caireall and Goll the 
warlike, Goll and Caireall the brave, there was no respite 
though they were well armed. 
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They have out the limber blades, a fight whereof came sorrow, 
brave and fierce was their fight, standing apart from the sons 
of Morna. 

Caireall stood fast upon his ground : though he stood fast, he was 
not joyful: neither of those two before had ever reached the 
same power. 

Uch! he has left him (dead) on the rock, Goll son of Morna, 
though it was pitiful: for the champion it was rueful: never 
again comes his equal. 

Flann Ruadh was let at him, while their armies were silent in 
shelter: it was he who cut—a fierce feat —the head off Goll— 
terrible deed. 

The brave tower of battles fell, haughty Goll, son of Morna, head 
of the heroes, king of the lords, the race of Morna of the broad 
shields. 

Though many a fight was fought before by Goll Mae Morna of the 
companies, it was by hunger the man perished, though he had 
taken the spoils of hardy men. 

Pleasant, O man, is thy tale to me, grandson of Cumhall, comely 
man: how long had your peace been thus, tell the truth of 
it and make known ? 

A year and a half, I speak the truth, three months and twenty 
years, peace and pleasantness lasted between us and the high- 
boasting tribe. 

I do not fail to remember, O Cinaoth of the land of Tara, all that 
broke our peace at first, I remember how it happened. 

We lived exchanging swords and hounds, without quarrel, without 
assault, interchanging chess-games in turn, with abundance of 
blades and breastplates. 

Without malice, without high rebuke, without spite, without 
imputing blame, no one deceiving another, no wrath, no 
stubbornness. 

No quarrel, no wrangle, no envy, no evil mind, no ill design, no 
war, no plunder, no battle, no brusqueness, no treachery. 

No harm, no feud, no anger: they were peaceful at every noble 
craft, in one encampment, bright and pleasant, Scotland and 
Ireland together. 
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Levying tributes and hostages from the islands of the Torrian Sea: 
none withstood them in many achievements, in battle, in fray, 
or in single combat. 

This was the manner of our peace with the house of Morna of the 
great feuds—whatsoever Fionn, no weakling, got, he gave to 
them with a blessing. 

Each townland of forest, each wood, one-third of it without grudge, 
the band most brave in eastern straits, a third of the chase and 
of the game was theirs. 

Free quarters in every third townland from Hallowmas till May in 

i every land where they had power, every third whelp for 
training (?). 

Every third marriageable woman in the five fifths of Ireland, 
every third tribute that was raised, every third blade, every 
third breastplate. 

And the first place on every strand, what time we filled the barks, 
and the last place in every land in the time of a foreign war. 

Goll was his two spears length behind the fians of Ireland and 
Scotland : at the beginning of each good battle, Morna's son 
was of the foremost men. 

Pleasant, O man, is thy tale to me, grandson of Cumhall, comely 
man; who broke your peace after this, tell the truth of it and 
speak ? 

Well indeed do I remember, O Cinaoth of the land of Tara, all that 
first broke our peace: ill befell the event. 

Every peace that we all arranged, both king's son and overking, 
Caireall of hundreds and Conán used to break, though it was 
a deep reproach. 

It was Caireall that had reason, Conán that was wont to be in the 
wrong: their pride and their unruliness were the undoing of 
the Fian. 

Fionn had a great feast in Almha, O gentle battle-armed Cinaoth : 
many a King's son was there, good was their peace and their 
satisfaction. 

It was I who rose in the great house that day to order the 
multitude; at that time I was fair of face, comely in gear and 
in garb. 
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The head of the handsome host sat down, Fionn son of Cumhall 
from Formaoil: I placed on his right hand Goll son of 
Morna the terrible. 

Next after that in Fionn's company, Oscar at the shoulder of Goll 
(Iollann), and Garadh, his grip as a griffin's, beside Oscar son 
of Oisin. 

Beside MacLughach the hero, we placed headstrong Conan: 
unlike in wit and sense were those two that sat together. 

After that, the Fian sat down, the beautiful band with waving hair : 
well was the company served, without forget, without neglect 
of aught. 

Plentiful was our silver and our gold at that banquet as we drank 
together: there were ten score sons of kings at that feast that 
was not contemptible. 

As we were drinking in that mansion of the mighty hosts, the door- 
keeper came in and shook the dangling chain. 

Then the head of the assemblage, Fionn son of Cumhall, son of 
Trénmhór, inquired: * Tell rightly thy tale, why hast thou 
entered, doorkeeper ? ' 

‘A single man, hero-like, courteous, gentle,—if his strength is 
aecording to his size, he would seem likely, beyond doubt, 
to overcome a hundred in valour. 

‘Here are the three colours of the man: the colour of a calf's blood 
in his cheeks, the colour of the raven on his brown hair, his 
body's colour as a lamb from the river.' 

* What name, what country, has the man? or in what land was he 
reared ? is he of the men of Alba round about or of the states 
of Tara 2? 

‘A foster-son of the king of Alba of the territories, with the mark of 
battle on his comely shield: he has a silken cloak around him 
thus: a great glory is that man.” 

* Let in,’ said Fionn himself, “the good son of wise Conbhrón ; if it 
is Caireall of the dexterous arms, he is our rightful kinsman.’ 

After this hardy Caireall sat down in the splendid mansion : his ten 
hundred are placed near him at the side of the house of Almha. 

As we were drinking without care in the vast mansion of the king, 
the sons of Morna stand up to claim their great privilege. 
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Here is the privilege they had, that boastful race of Morna: every 
bone of a deer in which there is marrow was always given to 
Goll. 

Caireall asked without guile of MaeLughach in full anger, why the 
round joints are given in pride to mighty Goll. 

MacLughach, who was not timid, answered the question that 
Caireall put: the bones are the champion’s portion of Goll in 
Fionn’s house of the great assembly. 

Dexterous Caireall said that never would he eat the flesh if he might 
not have from Goll the marrow that would be in the all-baxe 
bone. 

Caireall stayed (came to stay) in the Fian, obeying his own good 
foster-father, on condition that Alba should be subject to him 
while he himself was in fianship. 


The peace of the House of Morna was kept without sorrow and 
without constant bitterness through Fionn becoming surety 
for the fulfilment of its terms without grudge. 


‘Certainly we will fulfil the peace in all things about which we have 
been at feud, yet so that Goll shall not have the bones: we will 
never part with them.’ 


Tollann (Goll) said without contempt: ‘Long have I obtained the 
privilege of the bones: it is no good work for a foolish hasty 
lad to come to seize my right.’ 


‘I tell thee, by thy hand, Iollann, though great is the dread of 
thee, that we will never let the bones go to thee for fear 
of combat. 

‘Since thou gavest the battle of hardy Cnucha, victorious son of 
Morna, thou hast the bone since then, for want of Cumhall of 
the hundreds.’ 

‘Cumhall of the feats fell there by the might of my hands in the 
combat, and I slaughtered his host in turn: to thee I will not 
humble myself.’ 

Caireall said with no weak voice: ‘Ii were better methinks if only 
Goll and Garadh and Conn had come against him in the 
fight.’ Ete. 
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XSWITI. 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE MEN FROM SORCHA. 


It was a feast that Fionn made for Cormac in the great mansion of 
Sidh Truim: the nobles of the men of Fál came with the prince 
of Tara to the meeting. 

The king of Alba comes, and the king of the Greeks, and the son 
of the king of wealthy Lochlainn on a visit to Cormac of the 
battles in pride and in splendour. 

Iollann, verily, was the name of the king of the Greeks, Core the 
name of the king of Alba of many roads, Conall and Cuilleann 
of the ships, the two names of the sons of the king of 
Lochlainn. 

Fionn, a prince without envy, sent an invitation to Cormac to come 
to the banquet given without guile to the men of Ireland. 
When each had gone without deceit into the yew-brown red 
mansion, the king of the Greeks was placed with the king of 

Alba by his shoulder. 

And the sons of the king of Lochlainn reproachless, fittingly at the 
right of that king, the man supreme in majesty and power, 
Cormac, son of Art, the high-king. 

The king of Ulster and his following, and the king of Munster of 
good aspect, the king of Cruachain of active mind, sat around 
Cormae on that occasion. 

The king of warlike Leinster sat, a generous man of perfect mirth : 
great was their mirth at a feast, all that were in the side-blue 
mansion. 

Eight men and eighteen score of leaders of hosts, it is not untrue, 
were around the king of Ireland of the spoils, not reckoning 
their foreigners. 

On the further side sat the worthy high-king of the fians of Ireland : 
great as was their display at the banquet, Fionn was a better 
man than all in the mansion. 
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At Fionn's right shoulder were set Goll son of Morna, the sons of 
Nemhnann, and myself, good clerie, on the left side of my 
father. 

Oscar and Diarmaid, son of Donn, at that time by my shoulder : 
after these were arrayed the high nobles of our fians in the 
mansion. 

Along with the son of active Morna were Garadh and valiant Conán : 
Goll and all his kin at the right hand of Fionn of Alnhain. 

There were thirty poets between Fionn and the fire: not a man of 
them but had a silken cloak from the son of Cumhall, son of 
Trénmhór. 

The stewards who were in the house attending the rest at this time 
were Caireall, Fionn of the high steps, Caoinche and brown 
ruddy Daire. 

Raighne, à man of wisdom, another good son of Fionn himself, and 
Caoilte, victorious man, serving the high princes for us. 

The joyful hosts assume a great and clamorous mirth through drink- 
ing: we behold coming into our presence a cheerful, merry 
Gruagach. 

His sweet-strung harp in his hand: it was more musical than organs: 
deftly, excellently he played it, so that our company were not 
displeased. 

The hosts fell silent of their own accord at the tender sound of the 
musie: the Gruagach of the harmony was then placed in a 
chair of gold. 

A slave followed him without fear: never saw I so big a man: with 
a caldron on his powerful arm that would cook enough for 
seven hundred. 

Said Fionn of brightest visage, the king who never failed at need : 
‘Ask thy guerdon forthwith, man: name us thy errand to the 
hostel.’ 

‘To ask my ealdron-full of gold from the good son of Cumhall of 
the hosts, and to find out who is best at bestowing of the men 
of Ireland.’ 

Muireann’s good son answers that, and not by reason of having 
feasted, and gave his caldron-full of gold to the huge and 
kingly giant. 
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It was Fionn’s luck and fortune, when the strong man came over 
the wave, that Trénmhór's son had in his camp by chance a 
shipload of gold. 

Fionn said to Caoilte : ‘Go forth to pay it’: Caoilte brought in of 
the gold of Araby its fill in the Gruagach's caldron. 

The Gruagach said to Fionn: ‘I find no prince thy better; there 
cannot be in the east or here a king, however great, to compare 
with thee.' 

Fionn, whose utterance was not rough, asked in a loud, clear voice 
of the huge man: ‘Since thou hast now got thy will, thy 
name, thy surname, tell for us.' 

‘Thou shalt have the truth of my tidings, man of the mighty 
combats: I am Fer Dochair son of Dubh, from the bright 
lands, from the Sorchas. 

‘Fionn, the Gruagach is a son of mine, that played the music of 
many virtues, the man who excels in spirit and strength, is 
best in valour and wizardry.' 

Then out spoke good Conan, who shunned no man's encounter: 
‘Though now though art not reckoning Fionn, he would carry 
ihe prize in all thou saidst. 

* Never yet came one to compete from near or from ever so far but 
he would find in the household of Fionn a man to match him 
in Ireland,” 

‘My match was never yet found near or far away: nor shall there 
come here now one how good soever to contend with me.' 
Anger seized Oscar of battle when he heard the challenge, and he 
wagered beyond the men of Ireland to master the fair-haired 

Gruagach. 

Up rose the man that shook the chain, on hearing the brawl, and 
shook thereupon the chain of silver, that was not of bronze nor 
of iron. 

Then valorous Fionn fell silent at the general sound of the chain, 
till his visage reddened like scarlet at Oscar's insult to the 
Gruagach. 

The whole host was hushed at the blushing of Fionn of Almhain : 
there was not a hero of hard combat whom it did not check at 
once. 
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Cumhall’s son of valour spake to the good son of wise Oisin: 
* Oscar, though good be thy grace, do not insult the Gruagach.' 

* By reason of the wrath that just now has come on the son of 
Cumhall, said Oscar, “unless thou master the prince of Fál, 
thou shalt fall in consequence of thy challenge.’ 

Spake the Gruagach who was not slack: * Son of Cumhall son of 
Trénmhor, since to thee, Fionn, I have come, escort me safe 
out of Ireland.' 

‘Be not in dread to return, Gruagach of the waving crown of hair: 
thou shalt have a clear escorting from me out of the bounds of 
the Gaelic shore. 

‘Though the men of Ireland all to one man were to come against 
thee, I will send you safe from them till thou leave the shore 
of Ireland.' 

‘True is everything that has been told of thee, Fionn of the edge- 
naked arms ; aught good that was said of thee was no flattery, 
son of Muireann of the great feasts.’ 

Eight good men were sent by the high prince with the Gruagach, 
MacLughach and honest Caoilte and Caireall, grandson of 
Conbhrón. 

Caol Cródha, high was his might, the three sons of the Craftsman, 
from the high-king were sent; the other man, fierce and ready- 
witted, the tall Oscar son of Cromcheann. 

There are the eight that Fionn sent—I have heard of no company 
to excel them—with great courtesy from his house to accompany 
the Gruagach. 

Spake the Gruagach of ready speech: * Since I am going, Oscar, if 
thou shouldst follow me to Sorcha, thou shalt have combat and 
fierce encounter.’ 

*I swear by my wounding weapons, by my sword and by my spear, 
when I hear that ye are in the east, that I will go to seek thee.’ 

The Gruagach departs, and the huge man, and those eight of our 
host, from us in a ship over the salt sea eastward:from the 
great haven of Benn Edair. 

The unwearied crew found a wind that was always with them: for 
those three months” space they were encountering perils and 
wanderings from the course. 
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They took harbour in Sorcha having parted with trials: heavy was 
their weariness from the sea, the handsome beloved eight. 

The son of great Lugh,—Caol Cródha, fierce was his awfulness, 
asked—* What is the land of shining hue that I see ?” said the 
high prince’s son. 

Then spake the Gruagach to Caol Cródha battle-victorious: * This 
is Sorcha strong and staunch, son of Lugh of the strokes.’ 

‘If hither was thy journey from us, from the excelling land of 
Ireland, go into thy country—we deem it time—and we shall 
go to Ireland.' 

* Come ye with me for love of Fionn, ye nobles of the pleasant 
heroes: the delights of Sorcha shall be yours until your heavy 
strain be relieved.' 


They go promptly forth from the ship, the eight heroes much 
beloved : the Gruagach and the huge man were at their service 
diligently. 

They see a city in the land, various and beautiful was the colour of 
its side, many a free craft was followed on its outskirts. 

In the dauntless fortress were a kindred many-hued, delightful, with 
blades of furious flames, with satin silken cloaks. 

With serie eloaks of satin, with tall regal womanfolk, with serie 
embroidery moreover upon her cloak around each queen. 


Though in many a castle I have been ere now, south and north, 
east and west, I have not heard of another such home nor of a 
people their equal. 

The multitude fair of colour came forth, they made obeisance to the 
Gruagach, and they kissed him affectionately, youth and maiden 
alike. 

When they reached the huge man, both womanfolk and multitude, 
each man promptly gave each man's kiss to the Gruagach. 
‘Tell, thou Gruagaeh of war, by whom every challenge has been 
sustained, who are the scanty band thou hast brought to the 

mansion.’ 

* With Cumhall's son of ruddy face, who gives no refusal nor denial, 
abide the eight of good service, and seven battalions in his 
standing fian.’ 
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MaeLughach the fortunate spake promptly to the Gruagach: * Make 
known to us, O man, what are the fortress and its people.’ 

* Here is the hostel's name for you, for love of Fionn of Dün 
Modhairne, this is the City of Gold, ye folk of the son of 
Trénmhór's son.' 

Down sat the valiant Gruagach and all his host in the hostel, and 
placed hospitably near him the folk of Fionn of Almhain. 

Two hundred faultless men-at-arms were serving the encampments, 
and each brave man at the banquet had a cup embellished with 
gold. 

When the great joyful festive host was full of mirth, a man arose 
in the brilliant hostel, boasting his bravery before all. 

He spoke then with a haughty word standing up in the mansion: 
“O pleasant company, have ye seen the equal of this castle in 
Ireland ?' 

‘I vow, O Gruagach,” said the son of proud Criomhthann, ‘that 
Fionn for one hour of the day is better than ye all till 
doom.’ 

‘All that I see in Inis Fail, though ye think them greatly to be 
vaunted, better am I than all of them,’ said the yellow-haired 
Gruagach. 

‘What silken stuff there is in my house, and what goblets heaped 
around, and what cups of golden ornament, are better than the 
wealth of Trénmhór's grandson.’ 

Up rose Caireall white of skin, and the comparison had not pleased 
him, seized a sword of fierce fury and two fiery spears. 

Up rose MacLughach the active, and the Craftsman’s three sons, 
Caol Cródha, brave and merry, and Oscar son of Cromcheann. 

Up started Caoilte, clear of countenance, a bright man of conquering 
lances, a bright man comely at a feast, stalwart he was and 
honourable. 

The victorious Gruagach took a hero's step bravely and hardily right 
opposite the son of Fionn’s son, to stay him in the stead of 
combat. 

A step to meet him, a stout step, took the son of Daire then: it was 
enough to quell the heart, the sound of their sledge-smiting. 
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Caoilte and Caireall were bravely hewing in the hostel, and 
Criomhthann’s son fierce in might together wounding the 
hosts. 

Caol Cródha high in mien, the Craftsman’s three handsome sons: 
direst exploit I have heard, two-thirds of the host engaging 
them. i 

Fifty heroes—brave was the onset—Caireall O Conbhróin slew : 
there fell by the Craftsman’s sons thrice fifty courageous men. 

Ten and fifty fierce heroes Caol Cródha cut down with his sword : 
this is the reckoning not slight that were wounded in the 
fight. 

His ready sword, full of fury, in the Gruagach’s lissom hand, he 
planted it till its hilt was bloody in the flesh of the shining 
heroes. 

Daire's son the horrific bore fifty wounds from the quarrel: the 
virtues of their blades defended the heroes’ bodies in the 
combat. 

The Craftsman’s dauntless sons, Cromcheann’s son, and Caireall, 
Caoilte, and warlike Caol Cródha came around glorious 
MacLughach. 

They carried MacLughach off, men pitiful after the fray, brought 
him in their ship over sea in spite of the company of comely 
men. 

They encountered danger and peril wending westward over the 
brine: the courage of the men will not be known until the end 
of all times. 

Ravens without ruth were sated from their encounter with the host, 
and seas incarnadined with their blood, through the wrath of 
the achieving eight. 

They came, though it was hard for them, to Ireland despite the 
host : famous was their faring from the east fair into the haven 
of Benn Edair. 

Caoilte came on to Almha, we rejoiced that he did not tarry, the 
six successful remained in company of MacLughach. 

All they went through of furious battle since leaving yew-clad 
Treland, Caoilte relates it all to his fian and to Fionn of 
Almhain. 
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We were not long thereafter, when Caoilte had come to us, till the 
arrival of MacLughach of the feats, and his six heroes equal 
in fame. 

Women came in frenzy, and Almhain’s young folk, wailing for 
fierce MacLughach—many a hero of us was mournful. 

A year, as I remember and attest, were Gaoine’s wounds a-curing ; 
at the year’s end he was whole, it brought joy to the 
Fian. 

Oscar, generous man, who never withdrew a foot from death, thought 
of seeking battle in the eastern land, that son of redoubtable 
Oisin. 

He obtained my leave and Fionn's to go east, though it grieved us : 
though great was his following, he brought with him only 
thrice nine men across. 

The names of the three nines that were skilful I shall tell you, 
Patrick: though I have outlived them sorrowing, I have 
knowledge of their story. 

One in the first place was my own son : two was wise MacLughach : 
Caoince and Daire son of Fionn, four warriors full pleasant. 

Raighne son of Fionn, high his valour, and the Craftsman’s three 
sons were four, Caoilte whose speed was a murmuring sound, 
there are nine of them, O churchman. 

Three good heroes of my children went, Iolach and pleasant Oisin, 
along with Oscar, over the brine; good was their triumph 
and their encounter. 

Conan went thither, the Grey Man’s son, fierce was his joining in 
engagement, and his six sons stout at arms, they were 
courageous to compare. 

These are but eighteen men, great was their activity and their bulk : 
and twenty without defect therein were Eochaidh son of Fionn 
and Caireall. 

Breasai’s son went, not weak in act: he was stout in their quarrel ; 
and O Duibhne brown-haired, and Fionn son of Dubhán 
faultless. 

Legan the airy without sadness, a hero who spoke true judgments: 
O Patrick, brave was his might, the twenty-fourth hero. 

N 
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Three others went, fierce in fray, of the race of Ronán of famous 
songs: Domhnall son of Caoilte the tall prince, Colla and 
redhanded Labhraidh. 

Gently floated up to the wharf Oscar's ship of sprightly trim : in it 
go prosperously to the east the three nines full sturdy. 

They reached Alba of the hosts, the active crew of fierce speech, 
demanding rent and revenue in return for gentleness and 
peace. 

The men of Alba come in wrath, spirited battalions of large heroes : 
to meet the swift warriors there was many a brigade of good 
men. 

Oscar eomes on with his little host by whom many a hard en- 
counter was sustained: though many a lord opposed him, he 
gave battle to the Scotsmen. 

They stormed Dün Monadh, they routed the Scotsmen: Alba's 
king of forays fell by manly bloodstained Oscar. 

This was the battle of great Dün Monadh where many of an army 
fell: the worse for the power and fame thenceforth of those 
that died in the fray. 

The men of Scotland, though great their muster, their courage and 
their power, submitted thereupon to Oscar, for the greatness of 
the spoils of his sword. 

There was not on the solid land in power of battle and sturdiness 
of sword a leader of three nines of their men that did not pay 
tribute to Oscar. 

He divided their own gold and wealth as an overlord's bounty 
among themselves: by his sword he took their hostages and 
by the strength of his warfare. 

Thirty-five ships he brought with him southwards from Alba: 
they go to London of the kings, it was a great company of 
strife. 

A ready army met them in London of the white coasts: all that 
were for battle in this eastern land were in the fortress to 
meet them. 

London of the red ramparts is stormed by the company of great 
fury: Oscar fiercely overthrows the men of the Saxons all on 
one field. 
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Saxonland is pledged for his time to Oscar for his victory to be 
tributary thenceforward until the latest day. 

He got thirty ships and their men with him and their provisious 
from London: his force on the deep sea of currents was three 
score ships of war. 

He goes on a distant voyage from Saxonland of the great hosts to 
the bright haven of Rheims of the kings, it was a cause of 
broken peace to France. 

The French assemble vauntingly: they were right ready to come 
against them: there was scarce a king or prince in the east 
that did not gather to oppose them. 

[The translation here passes on to couplet 142, the intervening 
part, 121—141, being transposed in the text.] 

They inflieted slaughter on their princes, they took their great 
cities, they swiftly subdued their kings and destroyed their 
mighty armies. 

The victorious Franks are overthrown by the northern expedition of 
Oscar: they submitted to his peace and to the tribute of his 
sword. 

He got their captives and their tributes—it was not a work without 
skill— Oscar carried off all their spoils during the battle. 

They gained power over every land, Oscar's ungentle fleet ; dolorous 
until doom shall be all they slew unerringly. 

Then they go forth from Frauce, after all the war they had waged : 
they tarried not, though stern was the encounter, until they 
arrived in Spain. 

The spoiling Spaniards came in multitudes to look on battle : 
many a lord good of hand was pressing on to the encounter. 

They set a ring of battle around Oscar, son of the prince: a silken 
standard, well-wrought, of seric fabric, is hoisted for him on a 
lance. 

They gave a stout and furious onset, the [invading] band and the 
Spaniards : many were the pools of blood from those that were 
worsted in the strife. 

Fifty ringleted heroes, no over-statement, fell by Oscar's hand in 
the fray: one-third of all that perished by his valour till 
doomsday will not be remembered. 

N 2 
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The high tribute of the Spaniards was paid at once right into his 
hand; hostages and revenue thereafter, and no spite against 
him. 

From Spain to great Almain to levy tribute for his host; the 
mighty fleet of Banba, a strong full-valiant navy. 

In Almain was assembled rapidly a concourse of warriors in hostility 
to guard them from being in sorrow : they rued their muster. 

Osear of the triumphant sword advanced, though it was a cause of 
sighs to his hosts, gave fight to their nobles of fame—it was a 
woe of battles to their lords. 

The Allemans advance against him in anger and in awesomeness : 
one and twenty staunch battalions faced him in the engage- 
ment. 

All their host was overthrown by Oscar of the heavy blows: the 
valiant king of the two Almains he slew in single combat. 

The gold and treasures of the two Almains were ceded to him 
without protest, and a fixed tribute thenceforth, and the 
command of their cities. 

There was not from great Almain till they came to Greece a land 
whose tribute wealth and booty they did not capture. 

They came to Greece though far away: they suffered many pains 
therein : great were the hardships of the men: great their 
enterprises to relate. 

Sing their enterprises, pleasant Oisin, until thy son returned to 
Ireland : excellent is the melody of thy mouth, and sweet, 
O ancient man. 

Though wandersome and long to tell their active perilous expedi- 
tion, I will not cease from it nevertheless till I put a finish on 
its end. 

A Grecian muster gathers: they were numerous, hundred-fighters : 
there was many a coloured standard of red silk over their 
high nobles. 

The standard of noble Osear is set on a spear uplifted, nobly decked : 
he advances, sheathed in armour, a man of blood-stained strife. 

Oscar with his glorious host and the Greeks come against each 
other: it passes count, O pleasant churchman, all that the band 
left woeful. 
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They shoot forth showers of venom from their fiery ancient weapons : 
the unwearied bands kept smiting heads and helmets. 

By the hand of warlike Oscar fell the high king of the Greeks in 
the encounter: the king's host thereupon the men of the fleet 
destroyed. 

Seventeen kings of Greece he compelled to submit to tribute: 
bravely he won victory and spoils, the hero, weapon-keen 
Oscar. 

When they had overcome the king of the Greeks, they go forward 
into India : that was the land of armies and of courts, beautiful 
of many excellences. 

The king of India comes against him, with three score high- 
vaunting battalions: it were difficult, O man, to bring tribute 
out of that land. 

Oscar, with the furious band, comes to meet them and engage them : 
brighter than clouds of heaven were the lightnings of their 
sledge-smiting. 

No man escaped to tell the tidings south or north of the stout 
household, but Oscar of the fierce onsets kept hewing with his 
hard sword. 

Oscar, that refused no man aught, slew the king of India in the 
conflict: anger seized him through the hosts, triumphant 
weapon-strong Oscar. 

Oscar, clear of voice, bestowed the wealth of that land on his army : 
he gave wages to every man of the gold of the Indians. 


[Translation here returns to stanza 121.] 


Seven shipfuls, without refusal, to be paid him each complete year : 
a great tribute from bright India was due to Oscar in Ireland. 

They went to free Sorcha, the company that brought sorrow into 
every land: a stout upstanding wood of spears: the flag o 
their prowess was not low. 

The number then of the people of Oscar of the gilded swords was four 
battalions, a numerous host of good carriage and bravery. 

A fierce army from Sorcha comes, terrific men, awful their guise, 
eighteen battalions of great power they had at the haven aided 
by wizardry. 
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They east fires and rocks at the fleet on the sea, and a hundred snow- 
storms full of fury to overthrow the navy’s might. 

This is the number that perished there by the army of Sorcha. O 
churchman, four shipfuls of great strength: they were drowned 
all at once. 

The oversea fleet comes to the shore in spite of the men: great 
was their power in every land, they gave battle not gently. 

The men of Sorcha gave fierce battle to that company of brave 
endeavour: waters grew red suddenly with the lightning of 
swords and helmets. 

Fifteen days, a fierce endurance, with none giving forward or 
backward, but smiting bodies and heads, the armies of Sorcha 
and the band. 

The Gruagach, never a weakling, answers the (challenge to) duel of 
Oscar son of Oisín: warlike Oscar advances against the 
encountering Gruagach. 

To victorious Oscar of the steeds it was thus the Gruagach spake : 
I will never cut off thy head, thou hast bravely voyaged against 
us. 

Oscar answered merrily to overmaster the dauntless Gruagach, 
stoutly, furiously, fiercely, angrily, eagerly, right vigorously. 

Two strokes successful Oscar gave the Gruagach for every stroke : 
strike as he might, he drew from him no blood, but red meteors 
of fire. 

Fearless Caireall said—well wo liked the speech—smite, famous 
Oscar, his blade out of the Gruagach’s hand. 

Active Oscar, who was not timid, aecepted the advice he got from 
Caireall, smote his new weapon of fury from the fair vellow- 
haired Gruagach. 

When Oscar who was not timid heard the voices of his foes 
around him, he swiftly hewed off the man's head with a heroic 
sword-stroke. 

The Gruagach of active strength fell in the duel with Osear, and 
the huge man too of grim form by his fieree formidable 
sword. 

Osear kept at the fight after his triumph in the duel—a dragon's feat, 
stern was the meeting—rending skulls with his sturdy arm. 
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Raiz:ne. cocd son of Fiemn. siew she kieg of Soreba in tre fray: 
the &R:nz's son or valent prowess was slain by the band ef 
Oscar. 

Serrowrul wom tke hand of she feree bero was Sorcha of teauntul 
hosts. having lost her people, good churchman. through the 
Gruagach’s challenge. 

He exae:ed then captives and hestages tor bis people: they leave 
courageous Sorcha in sorrow for lack of friends. 


(Translation resumes at stanza 174.) 


They go to great Hesperia. numerous and strong were its hosts, 
long lasting and potent their strength, their power and their 
magic. 

The princes of the men assemble to do battle with his expedition : 
through the tops of the forests was heard the clang of their 
weapons and armour. 

By warlike Osear, hero that possessed every spoil, is slain the king 
of Hesperia, sad tidings, and a thousand heroes of his great 
host. 

Oscar, furious and fieree, was not content without the entire tribute 
of Hesperia : he got their revenues theneeforward and the eom- 
mand of their cities. 

Twelve battalions, formidable men, there were in active Italy ; 
guarding their eastern land in wait for weapon-famed Osear. 

Having subdued their country, their king and his despotic power, 
he carried off over the brine gold and cups out of goodly deep- 
blue Italy. 

By Osear's sword that overthrew the mighty, the king of Italy is 
slain at this time: two hundred sons of kings, courageous and 
tall, fell of the troops at the hands of his powerful host. 

They eross the sea with hardship, the strong and sturdy company : 
they paused not from the steady course till (they reached) the 
hero-abounding band of Lochlainn. 

Of Lochlanners hard by the haven, an active hero-muster with the 
cavalry, to meet the goodly band was many a champion and 
high prince. 
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Though they were brave to see and numerous, deadly in battle as 
they weened, a deathly visage came upon each man, fearing 
their death from Oscar. 


A fierce onset on the furious band the numerous host of Lochlainn 
gave: that was indeed the venomous shower whose fiery bolts 
were many. 

Many a vulture was screaming for those that were laid low in the 
stout stress, and many a raven was delighted by Oscar’s 
victorious hand. 

The King of Lochlainn fell—though it was a calamity—a noble 
prosperous man of goodly fame, and his two sons of bravest 
prowess, by Oscar's victorious hand. 

The nobles of the tribes were slain, though haughty was their spirit : 
the strength of Lochlainn from that out Oscar brought to his 
fleet. 

They breach the city of Beirbhe, though splendid was its muster: 
its hostages, its might, its power, in a short space have to 
depart. 

They gather the gold of the city, its treasures and its great beasts : 
it was a spoiling of no weak kings, their journey to the land of 
Lochlainn. 


They went into their ships, the winners of every hard triumph : the 
man of high prowess advances to the fortress of the high king 
of Britain (Wales). 

The men of Britain were there to meet them; brave men, not slack 
in combat: and many a combat there was, though they had the 
best of numbers in the conflict. 

By Oscar's strong valour fell the king of Britain of stern triumphs : 
ten hundred armed men not gentle fell by his hand in the great 
affray. 

He abandoned not the eastern land, but kept waging battle and 
iriumph till he had subdued by the strength of his blades the 
men of Britain all in combat. 

He gave the cities of the land to furious flames: no rampart but he 
burned and plundered, no host whose company he did not 
quell. 
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The men of Britain though bold, by the strength of Oscar of the 
strokes, were left, the prince and his hosts left them, ruined 
and overthrown. 

The pleasant company voyage to the shore-smooth land of Ireland : 
they come to rest and draw up at the fort of Barrach son of 
Ümhór. 

He gives leave to all that were there to go with their booty to their 
people and to return to him over the sea, and to remain a while 
with him. 

There came to meet him, to his ship, the active fians of. Cumhall's 
son: stout and sturdy were their hosts, the sturdy race of 
Trénmhór. 


I swear to thee by my good word, though my body's vigour has 
departed, that Oscar brought to us the power of every land and 
their spoils. 

There was not of the sons of Fionn, except myself, O Adze-head, 
one—and the men were noble—that did not accept Oscar's 
hire. 

The number of the host that Oscar had, whose victory and spoils 
were great, not counting attendants and women, was nine 
thousand full-active heroes. 

My son's magnificent company, though numerous were their battles 
and combats—he himself excelled them all in the hour of strife 
and conflict. 

He was a senior before each brave man, in the time in which he 
reached his carrying of arms, his power, and his comeliness : 
courageous was the brave hero's onset. 

That is Oscar's voyage to the east, and somewhat of the prowess of 
his sword : all that perished by his hand and blade till the day 
of doom I may not tell. 

Every land he traversed eastwards of the noble territories of the 
world, tribute for his fear undemanded they sent him every 
year. 

Osear my beloved levied, after traversing each wide sea, tribute 
from every province for his lifetime, he obtained it after his 
return to Ireland. 
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There shall never be since Oscar, hero of many a stern triumph, 
there was not in the time when he was, a man his match 
in combats. 

Believe henceforth, valiant Oisin, man that wast fierce in fray ; 
give thy attention to the King of the elements: practise 
religion without malice. 

Grief for my people and for Fionn has darkened my heart, O 
Adze-head: since the not weakly band is gone, henceforth my 
friends are few. 


Oscar of fame lives not, though great were his spoils in the chase ; 
nor Fionn, king of the blood-stained fians, nor the hundred- 
wounding Corr Swiftfoot. 

Caoilte of prudent sense lives not, a wrathful, bloody, right noble 
man: nor MacLughach famed and keen, a hero for whom my 
spirit is gloomy. 

I alone, after the destruction of the Fian, attending to hours and 
matins, without largesse, without foraying, without the acclaim 
of the grateful poets. 

No feast a-holding in my house, no gold bestowed on companies, an 
ancient of devotion in a church, where we have neither 
attendance nor society. 

Son of Fionn who refused no man gold or bronze, thou shalt have 
the house of Heaven, that is not mean, for thy heart and for 
thy humanity. 

Make not lament, O man, son of Fionn of the numerous household; 
truly we shall all go, O son of the king of Almhain. 

It grieves me, Patrick of the relics, who makest devotion with 
diligence, to be alive now after Oscar who defended all that 
thou hast named. 

Henceforth I can but sorrow, since the sons of Trénmhór are gone : 
my glory and my beauty have departed, my strength, my hosts, 
my household. 

My blessing on thee, O man, for thy chant all this time: may I 
obtain from the King of the elements thy admission with me 
into his royal fortress. 
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May mercy reach each one, and mindful repentance, who will give to 
memory all that has been chanted to us of the words of Oisín 
son of Fionn. 

O Adze-head, to whom my voice is sweet, O man for whom a 
noble chant is sung, if my valour were restored, thou shouldst 
be in command of the earth. 

Practise devotion and prudence : many perils thou hast sustained ere 
now: every spear that thou hast ever cast, that great Mary's. 
Son may forgive it. 

Dearer to me were the deep chant of the fians, and the sound of the 
chase on every highland, and Caoilte's musical cry, than heaven 
and thy joys, O Adze-head. 

Accept faith, noble Oisin, man that wast attentive to a company, 
and do a pure repentance for thy smiting in battles. 

If swift MacLughach lived, and sword-strong Caoilte, thou shouldst 
not have them in a church taking thy instruction, O Adze-head. 

Sinee there lives of the fians of Fál but thou alone of mighty awe, 
O Oisín, who didst serve each one, believe cheerfully in the 
elemental God. 

I beseech Heaven's High-king, who is in the angelic city, since my 
fierce glory has departed, not to forget me for the great feast. 

It was a feast. 

There is for you, Captain Somhairle, and I can write no more at 

present from the trouble of the ague. 


NXIV. 
Tue CuHase or BLIABH TRUM. 


A day that we were on Sliabh Truim, the fians of Fionn full of 
courage, many a good hero and hound were there, that were 
right nimble on the plain. 

There was not a hero of them without a shield on the mountain 
and two hounds and two keen beagles around Fionn of high 
courage. 
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We were spread over every glen: stout was our strain against the 
hills: two by two on each slope, our might was full without 
fault. 

We rouse above the heads of peaks the game of the glens and their 
boars: on all sides of us along the slope was many a doe and 
badger. 

Numerous were heroes and hounds coming forth swiftly on the 
level : to hold the chase in every glen came forth Fionn, prince 
of the peoples. 

Two hounds in each man's hand of all that came out there of the 
Fian: it is I myself that know well the story, though I am 
now bereft of sense. 

I shall tell without mistake or omission some of the names of the 
hounds of the hosts: not a hound was loosed from its leash, 
but that I myself know its excellence. 

Ó Baoisgne (Fionn) loosed swift Bran and Sgeolang that sped afar : 
Oisin loosed great Buadhach and young Abhlach after these. 

When Bresal’s son saw in front the king's hounds going bravely, 
he let go his two fierce hounds, Ucht Ard and slender Ferb. 

Active Oscar who was not slack loosed Mac a Truim from his 
golden chain: famous Caol Cródha let go Léim ar Lüth the 
nut-brown hound. 

Garaidh of the bright weapons loosed Ferán and Foghar and 
Maoin : Ó Duibhne dexterously slipped Éachtach of the tricks 
and Daoil. 

MacSmoil of courage keen let go Airrchis and Rinn the fierce, 
shapely O Conbhréin let go Cor Dhubh after them and 
Máigh. 

Conan of the ready deeds loosed Rith Ród and Bith re h-Ard: 
Faolán, friend of hounds, let go Carragán and red Got. 

Edain's son thereupon loosed good Casluath and keen Futhlamh ; 
pleasant MaeMorna let loose Arann and Ard na Ségh. 

Ferdhomhon son of Fionn let go Ciarchuill that outstript every 
hound: MacReiche of sage counsel loosed fresh Sgath and 
Lüth na Lon. 

Caoilte loosed brave Enfhuath, and Cuillsgeach of hardy onset: 
Dubhán's son, generous man, after him slipped Rian and Gar. 
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Ruddy Dáire son of Fionn loosed Ard na Sealga and hardy Loinn: 
active MacLughach loosed white Cuirthech and Lér-bhuaidh. 

Aodh Beg, a ready man, loosed Marbhadh na gCat and Taom : 
Conan son of the Gray Man slipped Leigean from her leash 
and Laom. 

Sgainner and fierce Gáir are let go, the two hounds of tall Iolar 
son of Smól: Osear son of Cromchenn who was not gloomy 
let go Soirbh and Nóin. 

Famous Fergus File loosed without neglect Sgiamh and Faoidh : 
Colla son of Caoilte, generous man, he let go Rian and 
Laoidh. 

Dáire son of Ronán loosed Dibhearg and swift Dobhrán: by us 
were loosed without shame the beautiful great pack of the 
fians. 

The Craftsman's sons let go their hunting pack without sadness— 
Cor and Derg and Drithleann, Corrbhenn and Rith Teann and 
Treoir. 

Musical Cnú Dheireoil let loose Aindeoin and Eolach on their 
course: Uath of the hunts, not mean of aim, loosed Sgread 
Ghábhaidh and Néimh. 

Criomhthann of the strokes and Conn, two sons of warlike Goll, let 
go Dochar and Dorr, let go Crom and Gáir. 

The household of the prinee let loose their hounds desterously 
without scarcity: behind them by reason of the chase the 
hillsides were full of blood. 

Many were the hounds on the track of deer around us on the 
mountain southward: the throngs were in their wake watching 
them, fierce was their onset. 

There was many a cry of deer and boar on the mountain, of those 
that fell by the chase: from the spoils of herds and hounds 
blood abounded on the slope. 

I never thought the cries of battle more dreadful, though in many 
battles I had been ere then, than the cries of hounds and deer 
when the pack came at the herds. 

No deer went east or west, nor boar of all that were alive on the 
mountain, not one of them all but was killed by the good pack 
fierce in attack. 
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We killed twenty hundred deer on the mountain and ten hundred 
boars: our pack in the greatness of their fury left every field 
red with blood. 

Does and badgers were not counted, nor hares, of all that fell on 
the slope: though they were not reckoned by Fionn, they were 
methinks a great part of our game. 


The greatest prey ever killed in Banbha’s land at any time, the 
best that was during my life, was the prey that Fionn took 
that day. 


The prey is divided by active Goll: he left no man of them without 
& portion: he forgot no man of the Fian except himself and 
me. 


I spoke to Goll the fearless, and I rued the saying of it: “Is it spite 
that has caused, O Goll, me to be forgotten of all others in the 
division ?’ 

‘It would not beseem anyone in the Fian to revile me above all: 
it is a pity I am not near thee that I might test the strength 
of thy hands.' 

To answer him I seize my sword, since Goll made a fierce reply, 
the hero first in wisdom and in fame, I went up to him 
angrily. 

Fionn eaught up Mae in Luin (his sword), two sharp spears and 
a shield of battle, came deftly through the host and quickly 
seized my arm. 

Quickly my anger is quelled by Fionn, and he took upon himself 
my share of the prey, (saying) * I have never allowed spite or 
feud to arise between two of the Fian.' 

Fionn, the brave lord, did not leave generous MaeMorna of the red 
shields till he made peace between me and Goll, though great 
was our enmity and our wrath. 

They made fires without fault, truly, on every hill of the mountain, 
around Fionn of comely body, to roast the boars and stags. 

When we had eaten our prey, the battalions of ruddy complexion, 


the good fians of Fionn set out from Sliabh Truim to Loch 
Cuan. 
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We found a monster on the loch, its presence there did not profit 
us: as we beheld it in silence, its head was bigger than a 
hill. 

Its description to relate—a fortress might stand in its maw: a 
hundred heroes, though great their fury, might fit in the 
hollows of its two eyes. 

Greater than trees in a wood its teeth, shedding horrid lightning: 
bigger than a city's gate were the ears of the serpent awaiting 
us. 

Longer than eight men, without belittling, was its tail, standing up 
to its back: its slender part was thicker than a flood-felled oak 
in à wood. 

"When it saw the host at a distance, it demanded in great rage food 
from the son of Muireann without delay, or combat with hounds 
and heroes. 

* Thou art not of Ireland's monsters, wretch of evil fame and mind ; 
tell us wherefore thou hast come,’ said manly, generous Fionn. 

‘I have come now from Greece on my course till I reached Loch 
Cuan, to seek combat of the Fian, and to take the power of 
their hosts. 

“I overpower every people, hosts have fallen by my attacks: unless 
I get satisfaction from you, I will not leave seed of you alive. 

‘Give me combat speedily, though thou art strong in hosts, O Fionn, 
that I may test on you exactly my strength, having come across 
the wave.' 

* For thy honour's sake tell us, though great is thy confidence and 
thy awesomeness, thy father's identity and thy name, before 
we cast our weapons at thee.' 

* À certain monster that is in Greece, I shall speak without lie his 
accustomed name, Crouch of the Rock, high of fame, that 
stands on the eastern sea. 

‘A reptile, good of courage, evil of countenance, such was his grue- 
some wife: few eastern cities but she breached ; and she bore 
me to him as a son. 

‘I have left sorrow on every prince: Height of Battle truly is my 
name: Fionn of good report and worth, we reck not thy hosts 
nor thy weapons. 
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‘This is the tale thou hast asked of me, man good at sword and 
at grasp; grant me speedily the fray, though numerous thy 
Fian and thy strength.' 

Though it was a stern enterprise, Fionn bade the Fian go to fight 
him : to quell him the hosts advanced, and suffered hardship 
from him. 


The reptile eame for the encampment, many of our nobles perished 
by him ; we were greatly wasted by his slaughter, and power- 
less to withstand him. 

Spears were cast cunningly, accurately, fiercely, at the reptile: he 
scattered on us by magic art his fiery showers of spines. 

We were brought to grief by the beast; his craft we could not 
match: he would swallow, though it was no slight strain, a 
hero and his gear together. 


He swallowed Fionn of the strokes, and the Fian of Ireland raised 
a cry: we were for a space without help, and the reptile 
slaughtering us. 

A door on each side of its body Fionn made of no ill space, till he 
let forth without delay every one that had been swallowed of 
the Fian. 

Fionn by the fight he made gave succour to the entire host, and 
freed us by the might of arms, by fortune of battle, and of 
victory. 

The beast and Fionn engaged each other—it was great daring to go 
to master it: he stayed not from its sturdy encounter till he 
parted its soul from its body. 


What fell of monsters by Fionn, till doom may not be reckoned: 
what he achieved of battle and of exploits all men cannot 
number. 

He slew the monster of Loch Neagh, and the giant of Glen Smoil, 
and the great reptile of Loch Cuilleann, MacCumhaill of the 
gold slew it. 

He slew the serpent of Benn Edair: in battle it could not be 
mastered: the phantom and reptile of Glen Dorcha fell by the 
hand of the prince. 
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The blue serpent of the Erne fell, and the fierce serpent of Loch 
Riach: he slew, though it was a stout heart, a serpent and a 
fierce cat in Ath Cliath. 

He slew the phantom of Loch Léin, it was a great endeavour to go 
to subdue it: he slew a phantom in Druim Cliath, a phantom 
and a serpent on Loch Righ. 

Fionn of great heart slew the phantom of Glen Righe of the roads : 
there was not a reptile in Ireland's glens but he took by the 
force of his blows. 

The phantom and serpent of Glenarm Fionn slew, though they 
were valiant; so that victorious Fionn exterminated every 
monster against which he advanced. 

‘He slew the serpent of Loch Sileann that brought a treacherous 
deluge on our host, and the two serpents of Loch Foyle that 
made a fierce attack on us. 

A shining serpent on the Shannon, it broke down the defence of the 
men : and the serpent of fights of Loch Ramhuir, that surpassed 
the monsters of the world. 

He slew, it was a great good fortune, the fierce phantom of Sliabh 
Collán, and the two serpents of Glen Inne fell by his sword. 

He slew the serpent of Loch Meilge, whose prowess was not 
unworthy of Fionn’s hand, and the great monster of Loch 
Cera too, and a spectre at Ath Truim. 

There was a serpent on Lough Mask that gave many defeats to the 
men of Fál (Ireland), he slew it with his victorious sword, 
though it was a fierce burden for his arm. 

On Loch Laeghaire, in truth, there was a serpent that made flames: 
in payment of what he suffered of its ravages he beheaded it 
with his weapons. 

The phantom of Dubhas though right sturdy and the wild man of 
Sliabh in Chláir, Fionn slew with Mac in Loin, though fierce 
their prowess and their horror. 

The furious serpent of Loch Lurgan fell by Fionn of the fians; all 
that it destroyed of our host may not be told till distant doom. 

A serpent of the singing Bann fell by the hand of Fionn of the hard 
encounter ; we had often been wasted by its attack until it was 


slain at Assaroe. [Incomplete.] 
o 
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XXV. 
Once I was YELLOW-HAIRED. 


Once I was yellow-haired, ringleted, 
Now my head puts forth only a short grey crop. 
I would rather have locks of the raven's colour 
Grow on my head, than a short hoary crop. 
Courting belongs not to me, for I wile no women ; 
To-night my hair is hoar, it will not be as once it was. 
Once I was. 


Og 


WOE FOR THEM THAT WAIT ON CHURCHMEN. 


Woe for them that wait on churehmen, that are not heard on the 
hardy fray: woe for them that are checked by decay, unsightly 
end of shelter. 

Woe for a king's son that is faint-hearted, that imposes not his fear 
on man: woe for him who forsakes his pointed lance for a 
horned yellow staff. 

Oisin am I, the prince’s son: I was wont not to put off battle : 
to many a hero on the stead of strife I have given cause of 
woe. 

Woe for them. 


XXVII. 
O1sin’s Sorrow. 


Sad is that, O dear Caoilte, by whom sea-roving crews were 
thinned, our parting from each other after the Fian is a cause 
of sorrow. 

To fall in the east in the battle of Gabhair happily befell 
Mac Lughach, rather than that the youth of great deeds 
should be tearful and gloomy in our company. 

All but myself, an ancient, despicable after all the battles, the race 
of Baoisene is gone—sad is that, dear Caoilte, 

Sad is that. 
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XXVIII. 
THREE HEROES WENT WE TO THE CHASE. 


Three heroes went we to the chase on this slope of Sliabh gCua: 
we started a brown stag from the pearly fresh brown oak- 
wood. 

His like I never saw on this heath of Sliabh gCua, his size and 
the number of his antlers: a lank stag eating the young 
grass, 

We loosed our hounds at him, we came to pierce his hide, and 
the stag was not stayed till he reached grassy Sliabh Mis. 

.l was there, and tall Oisin and Caoilte of good counsel: there were 


not of the Fian, as good as we, three heroes. 
Three heroes. 


XXIX. 


Erect your Huntine Spears. 


Erect your hunting spears, wherewith we once wounded the white 
does: when we were in arms, we made no fasting journey. 
Steer ye your rounded hulls to the bare knolls of Lochlainn; with 

your stout lances we slew slow-glancing Raighne. 
lam Oisin, though ancient: I have trysted with gentle women : 
grayness is nearest to brownness, bentness is nearest to erect- 


ness. 
Erect. 


XXX. 
Tue HUNGER or CníoNLocu's CHURCH. 


The hunger of Crionloch’s church, ich, I cannot bear it; last of 
the royal prince's sons, we have suffered a scanty fare. 

Oscar, my heroic son, for whom songs of praise were made, were he 
alive at present, he would not leave me to hunger. 

My curse upon thy churchmen, Patrick, and mayest thou rot! if I 
had Oscar, he would not leave me to hunger. 

Iam Oisin ruddy-cheeked, son of Fionn, of honourable spirit: I 
have had in my pay twenty hundred that knew no hunger. 

The hunger. 
02 
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ANNI. 
Tar Wry Rowax. 


Swineherd, let us make for the moorland : I am without food for 
three days: lead before me toGleann Da Ghealt: come, my 
son, and take my hand. 

There is on the north side of the glen, if we were both brought 
thither, a tree whose berries are good to taste, which is named 
the Wry Rowan. 

If thou wert nine days without food—I tell thee, it is no foolish 
thought it would relieve thy dryness and thy thirst, when 
thou shouldst see the colour of the berries. 

We were two thousand in the hunting on the slope beside the hill : 
we brought in no prey to Fionn but the berries of the tree and 


iwo swine. 
Swineherd. 


XXXII. 


Tur Beracte’s Cry. 


A beagle’s cry on the hill of kings! the mound it circles is dear to 
me: we often had a fians’ hunting feast between the moorland 
and the sea. 

Here were the followers of Fionn, a company to whom the sounds 
of strings were sweet: dear to me the active band that went 
on hostings of many hundreds. 

Fair to see was their chase, methinks: many red stags fell by their 
prowess : many a speckled speedy hound coming to meet them 
on the moor. 

Bran and beautiful Sceolang, his own hounds, in the king’s hand : 
dearly Fionn loved the hounds, good was their courage and 
their achievement. 

Cru Dheireoil in the King's bosom, good son of Lugh of comely 
form: he kept playing a harp for Fionn, the fair-haired man 
of strong voice. 
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Each leader of nine of the Fian used to come to the king to hold 
the great huntings that the host made around Druim Caoin. 

Fifty many-antlered stags fell by my own hand, O king, and fifty 
boars likewise, though to-night there is nothing mine. 

The sons of stout Rónán had a camp on this north side of the glen: 
a goodly sight was the Fenian cooking that the Fians made at 
the foot of the peaks. 

The race of Morna, an active band, with many a man on the 
southern side: often they fought a hardy fray and came 
victorious out of it. 

I have heard a red beagle's cry on the slope beside the stream : it 
has raised the waves of my head, the sweet-voiced beagle's 
bay. 

I am Oisin the king's son : it is long since my form has withered : 
although my heart is sore, nevertheless the cry is musical 


to me. 
À beagle's cry. 


XXN. 
Tue SLEEP-SONG FOR DIARMAID. 


Sleep a little, a little little, for thou needst not fear the least, lad 
to whom I have given love, son of Ó Duibhne, Diarmaid. 

Sleep thou soundly here, offspring of Duibhne, noble Diarmaid : 
I will watch over thee the while, son of shapely Ó Duibhne. 

Sleep a little, a blessing on thee! above the water of the spring of 
Trénghart, little lamb of the land above the lake, from the 
womb of the country of strong torrents. 

Be it even as the sleep in the south of Dedidach of the high poets, 
when he took the daughter of ancient Morann in spite of 
Conall from the Red Branch. 

Be it even as the sleep in the north of fair comely Finnchadh of 
Assaroe, when he took stately Sláine in spite of Failbhe 
Hardhead. 

Be it even as the sleep in the west of Aine daughter of Gailian, what 
time she fared by torchlight with Dubhthach from Doirinis. 
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Be it even as the sleep in the east of Degha gallant and proud, when 
he took Coinchenn daughter of Binn in spite of fierce Dechell 
of Duibhreann. 

O fold of valour of the world west from Greece, over whom I stay (?) 
watching, my heart will well-nigh burst if I see thee not at any 
time. 

The parting of us twain is the parting of children of one home, is 
the parting of body with soul, hero of bright Loch Carmain. 

Caoinche will be loosed on thy track: Caoilte's running will not be 
amiss: never may death or dishonour (?) reach thee, never 
leave thee in lasting sleep. 

This stag eastward sleepeth not, ceaseth not from bellowing: though 
he be in the groves of the blackbirds, it is not in his mind to 
sleep. 

The hornless doe sleepeth not, bellowing for her spotted calf: she 
runs over the tops of bushes, she does not sleep in her lair. 

The lively linnet (?) sleepeth not in the tops of the fair-curved trees : 
it is a noisy time there, even the thrush does not sleep. 

The duck of numerous brood sleepeth not, she is well prepared for 
good swimming: she maketh neither rest nor slumber there, 
in her lair she does not sleep. 

To-night the grouse (?) sleepeth not up in the stormy heaths of the 
height: sweet is the sound of her clear cry: between the 
streamlets she does not sleep. 

Sleep a little, 


XXXIV. 
Fionn’s PROPHECY. 


Woman that speakest to us the lay, two things most have overcome 
me: a vision of shapes has appeared to me, has reft me of my 
strength and my reason. 

The Adze-head wi!l come over the babbling sea: I deem it no harm, 
he will not be harmful to me ; he will bless Ireland round about 
and the glorious warfare will begin ; his miracles will be for- 
ever, and he will bring all to Heaven. 
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The books of learning will be here during the sway of the foreigners 
and before their time: cemeteries and churches the King will 
have, great will be their power together; it will be good 
for every man that it reaches, will bear many to the house 
of God. 

Listen ye to the prophecy of Fionn above the pool, and hide it not: 
the lime-washed stones (castles) will be, not weakly they will be 
made. 

It is not this that grieves me, but the number of the grey-faced 
foreigners here, and that I and the Fian shall not exist and 
I myself driving them out. 

. The foreigners’ gardens will be here, and many a tree a-planting, 

and herbs a-putting down and coming up from their roots. 


The high-king will advance from the north, will sternly wage 
the battle, and will raise up his wrath, and will leave the 
(feld of) battle red. 


The Irish will rise hardily, alike in east and north and south, it 
grieves me that it may not be I who come, when the shout 
of the men will be raised. 

The high-king will cast the stone, and many an “och” will be 
there: it grieves me that I cannot come, when the shout of 
the foreigners will be raised. 


A foreigner will not wait for his children as he goes in his ship over 
the brine: few of them will escape through the number of the 
famous battles. 


Round Sligo a battle will be fought from which will come he 
advantage of the bright Irish: it is unlikely that I shall be 
present, much it grieves me, O woman. 


First psalmist of the Irish am I; the Son of God will bear me to 
Heaven: though I have had many of them, I dislike the nature 
of women. 

Iam Fionn son of noble Cumhall; I believe in the King of the 
Heavens; I am the best prophet under the sun, though I have 
done the will of women. 

Woman. 
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NXV. 
Tae War-Vaunt OF GOLL. 


Lone am I on this crag, though I am overcome with hunger, since 
to-night there is with me but one poor woe-begone woman. 
Thirty full days I have been without food or sleep, without music of 

harps, without timpáns hemmed in on the crag. 

Thirty hundred true warriors have fallen by my hand in that time— 
it is a great sign of madness—and yet to be drinking brine after 
them ! 

I was the deed-vaunting champion: I have a waist of bone: I was 
golden-weaponed Iollann, to-night I am Goll the unsightly. 
Fionn son of Cumhall, Fenian prince, has driven me to the crag : 

my career of victory is glorious, this is the cause of his enmity. 

Trénmhór of encounters perished by the might of my fierce hand, 
for there was none to go between us until I slew him by my 
stroke. 

Cumhall valorous, victorious, perished by me in the battle of 
Cnucha: as much of his haughtiness as I lowered. I am 
paying for it now. 

In the strenuous battle of Cronnmhóin, though many a hero opposed 
me I slew ten hundred right valiant, the followers of Caireall, 
in onset. 

Through Conbhrén’s white-skinned son I drove the head of my 
Spear: towards me never again was he insensate in the house 
of Almha. 

Two of the sons of the chief prince, Fionn son of Cumhall the 
joyful—to me it was long of evil omen that I slew them in the 
middle of the bog. 

The command of Ireland was mine till Cumhall came: I did not 
spare his flesh, since I did not enjoy his favour. 

It was wrongfulfor Fionn of Almhain, for the proud fulfilment 
of a word, on account of avenging my ill-treatment, to drive me 
io famine. 

With thrice fifty gallant heroes came Cumhall to Tara: so high 
was his spirit, he would have broad Banbha for his own. 
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Magnificent Conn of the Hundred Battles was then king of yew-clad 
Ireland : many a strong strait I suffered to subdue his foes. 

Heroie Cathaoir, bold high-king of Ireland, and ten hundred men 
perished woefully at my hands in the battle of Magh Agha. 

A brother's son to this Cumhall, the son of Úna of brilliant beauty, 
Conn was not willing to uphold me in spite of Cumhall and 
these Fians. 

Were it not for the tie of kindred between them and this king, 
though strong was the House of Baoisgne, they would not have 
made terms with me. 

A sister of lordly Cumhall was foster-mother to this Conn, from 
this came my displacement, and my sad departure from 
Ireland. 

The kingship of the Galian fifth (Leinster) Conn gave to skin- 
white Cumhall, it was no omen of peaceful rule or courage to 
be mine. 

On a day that I held a great hunting around Cuilleann O 
gCuanach, I beheld Cumhall approach haughtily to forbid 
me. 

The house of valorous Morna, Cumhall fell to rending us: it was 
not a just casting of lots that satisfied him, but combat. 

‘To beautiful Sliabh Éibhlinne we retired in spite of Cumhall: we 
left not a man behind, and three hundred fell of his company. 

Thereafter we went to rampart-smooth Cruacha of Connacht: a 
panting march was ours, with Cumhall pressing on us. 

At his foster-son's demand, Conall of fair Cruachain refused us 
shelter: for us it was omen of utter rout, that Cumhall forced 
so many to oust us. 

We went right rapidly forward to Emhain Mhacha, and pleaded 
a lasting compact with the lord of Ulster at this time. 

Ulster's king did not venture to keep us for fear of Cumhall; this 
were a sad change, should the strong man come against us. 

To Conn with acclaim we went to Tara's rampart: he was not 
gracious towards us, it was no cause for us to be courageous. 

"The king of side-green Tara then refused us; woe for him that 
abandoned our noble band : therewith we left; Ireland. 
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In our heavy-laden ships we went to the land of the Welsh: when 
we had fought a battle there, we left our enemy diminished. 

The sovereignty of the over-sea border I nobly assumed: though 
to-night I have but one woman-friend in loneliness. 

A year and a quarter in that sovereignty I was—it was no presage 
of combat when the folk of the island of outlaws sent tidings of 
us to Cumhall. 

Cumhall the brave and prudent, and the chiefs of the Munstermen, 
the men of Leinster of bold engagements and the unforgetting 
fian of Ireland. 

The mighty companies came to drive me out of the land of Wales: 
it was not a likely cause of my being fittingly upheld. 

We gave stern battle to each other at that time: to me Banbha's 
host were not friends, they were as though frantic. 

Cumhall, Bodhmann the woman-warrior, valiant Criomhthann the 
spoiler, in the lead of the fians of Banbha, added to my career 
of battles. 

The Welshmen were not friends to me, they set upon me together— 
that increased my bitterness—the stout folk of the island. 

The slaughter of the host right valiantly I achieved in that fight: to 
them it was an omen of long plunderings, the number that I 
slew at the time. 

Twenty hundred brave heroes fell by me in that fight of the host of 
Cumhall of broad Banbha and of the warriors of Wales. 


From that overthrow (?) I covered my retreat without delay : since 
I found no protection I go from them over sea. 

To the islands of free Lochlainn we went after all the spoiling, there 
I found no peace, it was an evil path for us. 

The hosts of the warlike land approach us to banish us: to quell 
their strong men was not easy for our being few. 

We gave a close-fought battle to the fearless men of Lochlainn : 
bravely I slew in fury the king of Lochlainn. 

Eight hundred of the warlike host perished by me in truth: my 
expedition was not feeble until I took his sovereignty. 

A while I spent in their islands levying rent and tribute, the 
courteous sons of Morna boldly ruling the lands. 
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We were betrayed —it was not done amiss—to the same Cumhall : 
a foreign army came against us, and we left them grieving. 

We gave battle gloriously to the fearless battalions ; many were in 
evil plight through me, and we ourselves were full of wounds. 

Fifteen hundred dexterously I slew of this host: I left them in a 
heap of bones, though to-night I am lonely. 

Into our swift ships we went without delay: they took no hostages 
of me once Í had put to sea. 

We turned our face to the Scotsmen, it was not a favourable path 
for us: the oversea men came to drive us away in banishment. 

A furious (?) battle was fought between us and the host of Alba: 

l they were hard to check for the comely weapon-bearing Fian. 

I advanced right eagerly to where I saw the victorious king, for I 
was vengeful for the dishonour of my friends. 

A pitiless combat was waged between me and the king of Alba, 
wherein I smote with a clean stroke his head from the renowned 
king. 

I left the king's host hewn to the bone in the same battle: I was 
high in spirit after engagements and exploits. 

Four glorious years I was in the kingship of Alba: I cannot 
remember all I got of gold and silver. 

Once that we held a chase through valleys deep and dense, it was 
a cause of rue to us, our foes coming between us and the sea. 

Cumhall the majestic came, with the well-graced host of the islands : 
the men of Alba abandoning us did not cause us to be over- 
valiant. 


[Stanza 57 to be read in the text after 59.] 


Battle to Cumhall, vaunter of triumphs, I gave without delay : there 
fell by me in combats ten hundred to sate my eagerness. 

I embarked my great household in their ships in spite of the foe: 
we made loud rejoicing having escaped from all peril. 

We go adventurously to the wide haven of London: we were still 
formidable, though we had suffered many hardships. 

There came a stout encountering host to drive us from that same 
haven: it was no path of peacemaking for them, when we 
caused them to regret. 
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On the fair-green of the royal city we brought the heroic battalions : 
then full of vengeance against the foe were my Fians. 

Right rapidly were breached the firm ramparts of London: suddenly 
the host advanced, it was a straitened path for us, 

The king of the Saxons courageously challenged me in the fray: I 
refused not his whole household, and I shunned not their 
hostility. 

At last in the end of the engagement the powerful ruler fell, though 
it is no dishonourable tale, it was a heavy task for me. 

Two score hundred Saxons I slew of them undauntedly: and I 
left them in such evil shape, that but the tidings of them 
remain. 

The power of England we held a while in peace, and the foe in 
deep distress from myself and my friends. 

Hard-weaponed Cumhall came, and the Fian of Ireland without 
delay, and according as we heard, the host of the islands along 
with them. 

The right wrathful warrior gave us battle after his journey: I was 
the vengeful overthrower of every sept. 

Three score hundred, armed for battle, swiftly perished by my 
hand, for the Saxons did not dare to follow me or go before 
me. 

I covered my retreat after the overthrow: I did not abandon my 
followers till I got them into their ships. 

Then we sailed onward to the land of France; the passage was made 
musical by the cold birds of the sea. 

The hosts of spacious France came upon us at this time—a tale that 
is meet in brevity—on a few of the host of Banbha. 

An heroic battle to be vaunted we gave to each other, our expedition 
gained high renown from the host that came against us. 

The sovereignty of generous sprightly France was mine indeed until 
my pursuer came, Cumhall who made no treaty. 

The victorious host of Europe was around Cumhall, the men of 
Ireland advancing actively, for me they had no good 
friendship. 

They joined in hostile fray with us after our journey: my noisy 
arrowy host answered them as they saw them. 
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It was a fine and valorous battle that we gave to each other, my 
noisy, arrowy host, till we inflicted slaughter on their Fian. 

Criomhall, Bodhmann, the woman-warrior, and the nobles of the 
House of Trénmhór, kept around the Fenian chief that I might 
get no opportunity. 

Fifteen hundred triumphantly I laid low of their hosts: against them 
I made good defence, it is another glory of my successes. 
From that overthrow at length I covered my retreat: though to- 
day upon the erag my body is covered with wounds, I will not 

keep it silent. 

In their heavy-laden ships I embark my little Fian : I advanced on 
this journey till I reached the haven of Bergen. 

The valiant king of Lochlainn with all his host was in the place: 
we obtained their sovereignty then for the dread of my 
blade. 

Four lengthy years I spent in the kingship of Bergen; their 
friendship I obtained, and Bergen’s gold and silver. 

Cumhall the quarrelsome went to war with the high-king of 
Banbha, whereby he left in distress (?) Conn of the Hundred 
Battles, brave though he was. 

Heroic Conn despatched envoys for us to Bergen: we came this 
time to the plain of Cruachain in haste. 

Conn of the Hundred Battles supported the race of Morna on this 
occasion: we advanced boldly then to the battle of Cnucha. 

The men of Munster in warlike guise came to the same battle, and 
the men of Leinster vengefully, bravely by Cumhall’s side. 

Two hundred bold Munstermen, two hundred Leinstermen this 
time, two hundred Fenians of manly encounter came to master 
me at Cnucha. 

I slew with active valour the six hundred I relate: I bethought me 
of my ill-treatment, and I gave no quarter. 

My friendship was warlike then towards valiant Cumhall ; to part 
us would not have been easy for the fierce men of Banbha. 

An eager wounding thrust I drove into the warrior’s breast; his 
heart was riven by me, having empurpled my spears. 

The Munstermen fled before me until I reached Fiodh Gaibhle: 
long in . . . graves shall lie all that I slew without quarter. 
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Bodhmann the woman-warrior and Crimall came to stay me: it 
was an omen of war for me leaving the battle of Cnucha. 

Though fortunate the House of Trénmhér, there lived not to cross 
the Liffey but only one woeful eight and Bodhmann in fury. 

The warriors of valiant Leinster, I followed them without faintness, 
I was their utter destroyer till I reached Fiodh Dorcha. 

I gathered their booty and went to Tara: having avenged my 
wrongs, I was full of courage. 

The headship of the Fians of this Banbha was given to me by skin- 
white Conn: this was a great profit to me as long as he 
fulfilled it. 

I ordered in readiness the bands of Ireland and Scotland, I gave 
them noble terms, since on me they had cast their lot. 

I gave favourable hire to the chiefs of the host of Banbha; that 
company kept not faith with me, having enjoyed my profit. 

I left no hideous monster in lake or linn in Banbha that I did not 
nobly slay—it was another glory of my profit. 

There was no insensate spectre, there was no phantom yet nor evil 
shape in Ireland through my strong search but was slain by me 
thereafter. 

There was no mighty fleet in my time on the sea of Fódla that I 
did not dismember—it is another part of my service. 

Ten years I was Fenian king over the Fians of Ireland: I kept no 
ill-minded man and I did no treachery. 

The rule of the Fians was taken from me by Conn of the Hundred 
Battles, who gave it with strong affection to Fionn son of 
Cumhall after me. 

Conn in lordly fashion divided the Fian between us, a cause of 
confederacy ; he left a third to me and two-thirds to the son of 
Cumhall. 

We passed a time of peace after our confederacy with each other, 
and I used to receive tributes from the host of the city of Dergen. 

From Hallowtide till May I supported the entire Fian: our spirit 
was heightened by banqueting and playing games. 

The chase of Corann of the hillocks was held by us without 
refraining: long will the story hold of the evil encounters I 


sustained. 
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Fionn fetched a sudden halt on the summit of Sliabh Seghsa : it is 
a tale to be told for long, the three that came to meet him. 
Three phantom sprites came out of the side of the hill: devilish 

was the guise of the women: they spell-bound my companions. 

Three black unsightiy mouths, six white eyes never closing, three 
red bristling heads of hair, six twisting legs under them. 

Three warlike swords, three shields with their three spears—it was 
no easy task to gaze on the women or their gear. 

Rough grey iron of wizardry they had mounted on poles: giddiness 
and faint sickness came over Fionn and the Fian at the sight 
of them. 

With magic of evil dealing they spell-bound our chief; they left 
| Fionn thereafter a withered quaking ancient. 

The seven battalions of the Standing Fian they brought into the 
same plight around the door of the bone-strewn Céis, but only 
me alone. 

The whole Fian was swiftly bound with success—it is not a tale to 
be ever told—and they were cast into a house underground. 

They seize their three bright blades to hew the Fian to the bone: 
they would have had but other men's heads on them, had I 
not been quicker. 

The combat of those three hags I took on myself alone; a mighty 
fray was that struggling in the entrance of the hill of Seghais. 

My stroke was fierce and powerful, for I left no leavings, when I 
smote with it bravely Camóg and Cuilleann. 

Courageously I bound Iornach fast in fetter: to overcome her was 
not easy until I brought her to grief. 

The Fian of Ireland in ruinous plight she brought out herself in 
fear of being hewn to the bone by the edge of my sharp blade. 

This evil sprite was forced to put them into their own shapes for 
dread of her undoing: thus the tidings are told. 

Fionn comes forth released, and the Fian in a rout: scant was my 
terror, though to-night I am lonely. 

Right speedily the abode was burned by me with fierceness : I left 
in black ashes that house at the foot of the Céis. 

larnach of horrid locks angrily followed Fionn and his Fian and, 
bold of body, demanded single combat courageously of Fionn. 
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Fionn the Fenian chief found no man to fight the treacherous 
warsprite till I went in my battle-gear, when I saw Fionn in a 
strait. 

Though her combat was mad, I overcame her without hardship: 
by clean force I cut her head off with my blue blade. 

Conarán son of Caimidel of the shapely Tuath Dé Danann was the 
father of the three wild women whom I left lifeless. 

Friendship and alliance by marriage Fionn made with me after this 
conflict : it abated my vengefulness until they slew Fedha. 

Fedha, his daughter’s son, perished at Fionn’s hands through 
pride: he was the son of all-bright Cainche: without him I 


am lonely. , : 
one am I. 
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The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting having been taken as 
read, the Hon. Secretary presented the 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Council are glad to be able to lay on the table their new 
volume, the Rev. George Calder’s edition of the Irish Version of 
Virgil’s ZEneid, which members will receive as the publication for 1903. 
They hope to follow this up by issuing at an early date the second and 
third volumes of the text and translation of Keating’s History of Ireland, 
which will form the annual volumes for the years 1904 and 1905. 

At the date of our last Annual Meeting negotiations had been 
entered into with Mr. Thomas O’Malley for the continuation of the 
work, but, owing to his subsequent engagements in England, the 
project had to be abandoned. The Council believe their subscribers 
will share the satisfaction that they themselves feel on hearing that 
the Rev. P. S. Dinneen, at.4., has consented to lay aside his other work, 
and to devote the entire year to the endeavour to complete the remain- 
ing portion of the text and translation of Keating. 

It is most desirable that this edition of the Forus Feasa should be 
followed up by a fourth volume containing the genealogies appearing 
in Keating's mss., with notes upon the whole work; but the Council 
are not at present in a position to undertake the outlay that this extra 
volume would entail. 
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The loss of their old friend, Mr. David Comyn, the editor of the 
first volume of Keating's History,is much regretted by the Council. 
He passed away within a week of the date on which he handed over 
to Father Dinneen the notes and materials that he had collected for 
the continuation of the work. 

Mr. MacNeill’s edition of the Duanaire Fhinn is practically ready, 
and will shortly be issued. 

Among fresh works accepted this year by the Society are the Life 
St. Declan, edited by the Rev. P. Power, r.z.s.4. (Ireland), from a 
manuscript in the Burgundian Library at Brussels, and a collection of 
the poems of David O'Bruadar, edited by the Rev. J. MacErlean, s.s. 

Other offers of work are under consideration. 

The new edition of O’ Rahilly’s Poems, revised by Mr. T. O'Donoghue, 
isin the press; but this volume will not be issued gratis to members who 
have already received the 1901 edition. It will be obtainable by 
members at the cost of one annual subscription, 7s. 6d., and by non- 
members at 10s. 6d. This edition will contain several additional 
poems of O’Rahilly. 

There is a very steady demand for the Society’s Dictionary ; and, in 
view of ultimately issuing a completely revised edition, prizes 
«mounting to £25 and a limited number of interleaved copies of 
the Dictionary have been offered by the Council for lists of words 
not contained in the present volume. The date for sending in the 
lists has been extended, and there is a prospect that useful lists will 
be submitted for competition. 

The number of Members is 726. 


The Financial Statement was then read by Mr. Samuel Boyle, 
Hon. Treasurer. 


[FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


THE SOCIETY'S ORDINARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Income and Expenditure Account for the Year ending 
March 31st, 1907. 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
P&S c d XE CET 
To Balance from previous year, ... 184 o 7 || By Postage and Stationery, .. 10 4 5 
, Subscriptions, ... -" ergs 3 » Printing, Binding, and Adver- 
,, Donations, es ee ere Ss tising, See oa O 
» Loans repaid from Dictionary » Publishers, esp AU 
und UT M TOIMEONO , Salaries, X6. — re ae) OS 
», Bank charges, ... yc) 2 
», Balance, cea sá see 45S IR 2 
Total, 7M ane £512 © 10 Total, ... gus 4512 o 10 
Balance Account. 
Assets, ' Liabilities, 
& Ch P5 Gs (t 
S NND £ s. d. ! By Publishers, ... e. -340 9a 
z | Balanc m anb + 165 6 
Cash in Bank, ... 453 15 2 cO "s f 
a imhands,... 2 oo ; 
—455 15 2 | 
», Advance to Publishers | 
(1903 Vol.), "T os GG) tf) © 
» Society’s interest in stock in 
hand, ... 
Totales £505.15 2 Total, ... £505 15 2 


SAMUEL BOYLE, 


Hon. Treasurer. 
Examined and found correct. 


P. M‘MAHON, me 
THOMAS P. KENNEDY, | 4%278- 


April 29th, 1907. 
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THE SOCIETY’S IRISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Receipts and Expenditure Account for the Year ending 
March 31st, 1907. 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
yk OCA | L S 
To Receipts already published, 1772 5 7 | Bypaymentsalready published, 1709 9 o 
Sales, ... VENE RRL) I | Binding, 19 15 IO 
Repayment of Loans, ... 101 o o 
, Balance, T Ves a. Iom IO 
Total, m 2: Lor IA Tota!, 42012 2 & 


Balance Account. 


Assets. Liabilities. 
L sm PAL cf 
To Balance down (cash in Bank), 18x 17 10 | By Balance, 181 17 10 
»» Stock on hand, about 3ooCopies,. . . | 
. 
Totaly us a ME sn soir fo) i Total, us as Gas 


SAMUEL BOYLE, 


Hon. Treasurer. 


Examined and found correct. 


P. M‘MAHON, 3 
THOMAS F. KENNEDY, | Auditors. 


April 2nfÀ, 1907. 
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The adoption of the Report and Financial Statement was moved by 
Mr. Edward Collins, rr.s., and seconded by Mr. Edward O’Brien, 
and carried. 


The following members of Council retiring by rotation were: 
Mr. Miller, Mr. Buckley, and Mr. Rhys. 


The following names were submitted for election: Mrs. Banks, 
Dr. Mark Ryan, Mr. E. Collins, rnr.»., Mr. Edward O'Brien, and 
Mr. Frank MacDonagh. A ballot was taken, and the following 
were declared duly elected to serve on the Council: Dr. Mark 
Ryan, Mr. Edward Collins, 11.8., and Mr. Edward O'Brien. The 
three members retiring by rotation were re-elected. 


The Officers of the Society, viz.: Dr. Douglas Hyde, President ; 
Miss Eleanor Hull, Hon. Secretary ; Mr. Samuel Boyle, Hon. Treasurer, 
were re-elected on the motion of Mr. Buckley, seconded by Mr. O'Brien, 
and carried. 


On the motion of Mr. Boyle, seconded by Mr. Hooper, and carried, 
Mr. T. P. Kennedy and Mr. Peter M‘Mahon were re-elected auditors 
for the ensuing year. 


A vote of thanks for their services was proposed by Mr. Buckley, 
seconded by Miss Hull, and carried. 


GENERAL RULES. 


OBJECTS. 


1. The Society is instituted for the purpose of promoting the publication of 
Texts in the Irish Language, accompanied by such Introductions, English Trans- 
lations, Glossaries, and Notes, as may be deemed desirable. 


CONSTITUTION. 


2. The Society shell consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, an Executive 
Council, a Consultative Committee, and Ordinary Members. 


OFFICERS. 


3. The Officers of the Society shall be the President, the Honorary Secretary, 
and the Honorary Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


4. The entire management of the Society shall be entrusted to the Executive 
Council, consisting of the Officers of the Society and not more than ten other 
Members. 


5. All property of the Society shall be vested in the Executive Council, and 
shall be disposed of as they shall direct by a two-thirds’ majority. 


6. Three Members of the Executive Council shall retire each year by rotation 
at the Annual General Meeting, but shall be eligible for re-election, the Members 
to retire being selected according to seniority of election, or, in case of equality, 
by lot. The Council shall have power to co-opt Members to fill up casual 
vacancies occurring throughout the year. Any Member of Council who is absent 
from five consecutive Ordinary Meetings of the Council to which he (or she) has 
been duly summoned, shall be considered as having vacated his (or her) place or 
the Council. 


[9 ] 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE. 


7. The Consultative Committee, or individual Members thereof, shall give 
advice, when consulted by the Executive Council, on questions relating to the 
Publications of the Society, but shall not be responsible for the management of 
the business of the Society. 


MEMBERS. 


8. Members may be elected either at the Annual General Meeting, or, from 
time to time, by the Executive Council. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


9. The Subscription for each Member of the Society shall be 7/6 per annum 
(American subscribers, two dollars), entitling the Members to one copy (post free) 
of the volume or volumes published by the Society for the year, and giving him 
the right to vote on all questions submitted to the General Meetings of the 
Society. 

10. Subscriptions shall be payable in advance on the Ist January in each year. 

I1. Members whose Subscriptions for the year have not been paid are not 
entitled to any volume published by the Society for that year, and any Member 
whose Subscription for the current year remains unpaid, and who receives and 
retains any publication for the year, shall be held liable for the payment of the 
full published price of such publication. 

12. The Publications of the Society shall not be sold to persons other than 
Members, except at an advanced price. 

13. Members whose Subscriptions for the current year have been paid shall 
alone have the right of voting at the General Meetings of the Society. 

I4. Members wishing to resign must give notice in writing to the Honorary 
Secretary, before the end of the year, of their intention to do so: otherwise 
they will be liable for their Subscriptions for the ensuing year. 


EDITORIAL FUND. 


I5. A fund shall be opened for the remuneration of Editors for their work in 
preparing Texts for publication. All subscriptions and donations to this fund 
shall be purely voluntary, and shall not be applicable to other purposes of the 
Society. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


16. A General Meeting shall be held each year in the month of April, or as 
soon afterwards as the Executive Council shall determine, when the Council shall 
submit their Report and the Accounts of the Society for the preceding year, and 
when the seats to be vacated on the Council shall be filled up, and the ordinary 
business of a General Meeting transacted. 

A3 


AUDIT. 


17. The Accounts of the Society sball be audited each year by auditors 
appointed at the preceding General Meeting. 


CHANGES IN THESE RULES. 


18. With the notice summoning the General Meeting, the Executive Council 
shall give notice of any change proposed by them in these Rules. Ordinary 
Members proposing any change in the Rules must give notice thereof in writing 
to the Honorary Secretary seven clear days before the date of the Annual General 
Meeting. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Agnew, A. L., F.S.A. (Scot.). 
Ahern, James L. 
Ahearn, Miss M. 


Anderson, John Norrie, J.P., Provost of 


Stornoway. 
Anwyl, Prof. E., M.A. 
Ashe, Thomas J. 
Atteridge, John J., M.p. 


Baillies’ Institution Free Library, Glas- 


gow. 
Banks, Mrs. 
Barrett, S. J. 
Barron, E. W. 
Barry, Thomas. 
Bartholemew, John. 
Beary, Michael. 


Belfast Library and Society for Promot- 


ing Knowledge. 
Belfast Free Public Library. 
Bennett, Thos. & Sons. 
Bergin, Prof. Osborn J. 
Berlin Royal Library. 
Berry, Major R. G., M.R.I.A. 
Best, Mrs. 
Bigger, E. J., M.R.1.A. 
Birmingham Free Library. 
Blackall, J. J., M.D. 
Blaikie, W. B. 
Blair, Rev. Dr. Robert. 
Bligh, Andrew. 
Boddy, John K. 
Boland, John P., M.P. 
Boland, Patrick J. 
Bolton, Miss Anna. 


Bond, Major-General, J. J. D. 


Borthwick, Miss N. 


Boston Public Library, U.S.A. 


Boswell, C. S. 

Bourke, Miss A. E. 
Bowman, M. 

Boyd, J. St. Clair, M.D. 
Boyle, William. 


Boyle, Rev. Thomas, C.C. 
Boyle, Samuel. 
Brannick, Laurence T. 
Brannigan, R. 

Bray, J. B. Cassin. 
Brayden, W. H. 
Brenan, James. 
Brennan, Rev. C. 
Brennan, W. A. 
Brennan, Rev. J., S.J. 
Brett, Sir Charles H. 
Brett TEJE 

Britten, J 

Brodrick, Hon. Albinia. 


Brooke, Rev. Stopford A., M.A. 


Brophy, Michael M. 
Brower, John L. 

Brown, Mrs. E. F. 

Brown, A. C. L., PH.D. 
Brunnow, Professor Dr. R, 
Bryant, Mrs., D.Sc. 
Buckley, James. 

Buckley, Br. Brendan, O.S.F. 
Buckley, M. J. 

Buckley, C. P. 

Buckley, Thomas. 
Buckley, D. 

Bund, J. W. Willis, K.C. 
Burke, Frank P. 

Burke, Thomas. 

Burnside, W. 

Byrne, T. A. 


Calder, Rev. George, B.D. 
Camenen, Francois. 
Campbell, Lord A. 

Carbray, Felix, M.R.I.A. 
Carey, J. 

Carey, Rev. Thomas. 

Car, Feoil 

Camigan, Rev. William, c.c. 
Carroll, Rev. John, P.P. 
Casement, Roger, C.M.G. 
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Casey, Rev. Patrick. 

Cassedy, J. 

Castletown, Right Hon. Lord. 
Chicago University Press. 


| 


Christian Schools, Westport, The Rev. | 


Superior. 
Clarke, Henry Wray, M.A. 
Cochrane, Robert, F.R.S.A.I., M.R.I.A. 
Coffey, George, B.A., M.R.I.A. 
Coffey, Denis, M.D. 
Cohalan, Rev. J., c.c. 
Colgan, Rev. William. 
Colgan, Nathaniel. 
Collery, B. 
Coleman, James, M.R.S.A.I. 
Collins, Edw., LL.B. 
Concannon, Thomas. 
Concannon, M. 
Condon, Rev. R. 
Considine, Rev. M. 
Cooke, John. 
Cooper, Richard. 
Copenhagen Royal Library. 
Corbett, William. 
Cork, Queen's College Library. 
Costello, Thomas Bodkin, M.D. 
Courtauld, G. 
Cox, Michael, M.D., M.R.I.A. 
Cox, Rev. S. A., M.A. 
Craigie, W. A. 
Crawford, W. R. 
Crehan, Rev. B., C.C. 
Crofton, R. H. 
Crowley, T., M.D. 
Crowley, Rev. J. 
Cunningham, J. A. 
Cunningham, J. F. 
Curran, John. 
Curran, Rev. W. H. 
Cusack, Professor J. 


Dalton, Michael. 

Dalton, John P. 

Day, Robert, J.P., F.S.A. 

Deeny, D. 

Delany, The Very Rev. Dr. 

Delany, The Very Rev. William, S.J., 
LL.D., M.R.I.A. 

Denvir, John. 

Detroit Public Library. 

Devitt, Rev. M., S.J. 

Digby, E. W. 

Dillon, John, M.F. 

Dinneen, Rev. P. S., M.A. 

Dodd, Maurice J. 

Dodgson, Edward Spencer. 

Doherty, Anthony J. 


Donelan, James, M.B., Kt. Cr. of Italy. 

Donnellan, Dr. P. 

Donnelly, Most Rev. N., D.D., Bishop 
of Canea. 

Donnelly, M. J., M.p. 

Dooley, Rev. Father. 

Dorey, Matthew. 

Dottin, Professor Georges. 

Doyle, J. J. 

Dresden, Königliche Oeffentliche Bib 
liothek. 

Duffy, Edward. 

Duignan, W. H. 

Dundalk Free Library. 

Dunn, M. F. 


Eames, W. 

Eccles, Miss C. O’Conor. 

Edinburgh Public Library, per H. 
Morrison. 

Edinburgh University Library. 

Egan, P. M. 

England, T. A., LL.D. 

Esmonde, Sir Thos. Grattan, Bart., M.P. 

Evans, Miss E. M. 


Fahey, Rev. J., D.D., v.c. 
Falkiner, C. Litton. 
Farquharson, J. A. 

Farrell, W. 

Farrell, Councillor R. W. 
Fenton, James. 

Ferriter, P. 

mans Br., C SiG: 

Fish, EF. P. 

Fitz Gerald, Michael J. 
Fitzmaurice, Rev. E. B., O.S.F. 
Flannigan, W. J. M. 

Flannery, T. J. 

Foley, Rev. M. 

Foreman, W. H. 

Foster, Miss A. 

Franciscan Monastery, Annadown. 
Fraser, James, c.E. 

Frost, James, M.R.I.A. 
Fynes-Clinton, O. H. 


Gaelic League :— 
Clare. 
Cork. 
Coventry. 
Forest Gate Branch. 
Galway Branch. 
Glasgow. 
Inchigeela. 
London. 
Manchester. 


| 
| 


| 
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Gaelic Society, New York. 
Gaelic Society of Inverness. 
Gaelic Society, Brockton, Mass. 
Gaffey, W. V. 

Gaffney, James G., B.A. 
Gaffney, T. St. John. 
Gahagan, F. Evatt. 

Gaidoz, Henri. 

Gallagher, Rev. J. S. 
Galloghy, Rev. M. F., B.A. 
Gallwey, Col. Sir Thos. ,c.B., K.C.M.G. 
Galway Queen’s College. 
Gannon, John Patrick. 
Garnett, E. 

Garth H. G. 

Geoghegan, Richard H. 
Gibson, The Hon. W. 

Gill, H. J., T-P- 

Gall, T. È. 

Glasgow, Mitchell Library. 
Gleeson, Miss Evelyn. 
Glynn, John (Gort). 

Glynn, John (Tuam). 
Glynn, J. A., B.A. 

Glynn, Rev. P., P.P. 
Glynn, Thomas. 

Goffey, John I. 

Gogarty, Rev. T. 

Gollancz, Israel, M.A. 
Gomme, A. Allen. 
Gomme, G. L. 

Gordon, Principal. 
Grainger, William H., M.A. 
Graves, Alfred Perceval, M.A. 
Green, Mrs. J. R. 

Greene, George A., M.A. 
Greene, Percy J. 

Greene, Rev. J. J 

Gregg, Michael. 

Gregory, Lady. 

Griffin, Miss G. Leake. 
Griffin, H. F. 

Griffin, M. 

Griffin, Richard N. 

Groder, John M. 

Grosvenor Public Library. 
Gwyun, Edward John, M.A., F.T.C.D. 
Gwynn, Stephen, M.P. 


Hackett, J. D. 
Hagerty, Patrick. 
Hamilton, G.L. 
Hamilton, Gustavus. 
Hanly, P. J. 
Hannay, Rev. J. O. 
Harnel, A. S. Van. 
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I 
Harrassowitz, Otto. 
Hartland, E. S. 
Harvard College Library, Mass.,U.S.A. 
Hayde, Rev. John. 
Hayes, James. 
Hayes, Rev. Daniel. 
Healy, Most Rev. John, D.D., LL.D., 
Coadjutor Bishop of Clonfert. 
Healy, Maurice. 
Hearn, J., jun. 
Henderson, Rev. George, M.A., PH.D. 
Henry, John P., M.D. 
Henry, R. M., M.A. 
Henry, Austin, M.D. 
Hickey, Rev. B. 
Higgins, John M. 
Hodgson, C. M. 
Hogan, Rev. D, A., c.c. 
Hogan, John. 
Hogan, Rev. Martin, C.C. : 
Hogarty, Thomas. 
Holland, W. 
Honan, Thomas. 
Hooper, P. J. 
Horsford, Miss Cornelia. 
Houlihan, Michael J. 
Hull, Miss Eleanor. 
Hurley, D. B. 
Hutton, Mrs. A. W. 
Hyde, Douglas, LL.D., M.R.L.A. 
Hyland, John. 
Hynes, Rev. John, B.D. 


Irving, Daniel. 
Iveagh, Right Hon, Edward Cecil, 
Baron, D.C.L. 


Jack, J. 
Jackson, R. 


James, W. P. 

Janns, Very Rev. Canon D. 

Jennings, H. B. 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, U.S.A. 

Johnston, James Patrick, M.A. 

Jones, Captain Bryan J. 

Jones, H Bige 

Joyce, Patrick Weston, LL.p. 

Joyce, William B., B.A. 


eaten eae 
Keating, M. 
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Keating, Miss Geraldine. 
Keawell, P. J. 

Keily, Miss B. 

Kelly, John F., PH.D. 
Kelly, Luke. 

Kelly, W. E., J.P. 
Kelly, John M. 

Kelly, Thomas Aloysius, 
Kelly, Thomas. 

Kemp, A. Gordon. 
Kennedy, T. P. 

Ker, Professor W. P. 
Kerr, Rev. Hugh, P.P. 
Kett, Joseph J. 

Kiely, James P. 

Kiely, John. 

Kiely, Jobn M. 
Kilgallin, C. J. 

King, Miss Kate. 
King’s Inns, Dublin, Hon. Society of. 
Kirwan, P. J 

Kissock, Miss S. Shaw. 
Knox, H. T. 


Lally, Francis. 

Lambe, Edward. 

Lane, T. O'Neill. 

Larkin, James. 

La Touche, Sir J. Digges. 

Laughran, C. 

Laverty, Charles. 

Law, Hugh A., M.P. 

Lawson, T. Dillon. 

Learhinan, F. 

Lee, Very Rev. Timothy. 

Leeds, Free Public Library. 

Lefroy, B. St. G. 

Lehane, D. 

Leipzig University, Library of. 

etts Ch: 

Lewis, Sir William J., Bart. 

Lillis, J. T. 

Limerick Free Library. 

Little, Miss M. 

Liverpool Public 
Cowell, Librarian. 

Lloyd, J. H: 

London Library, per C. L. Hagbert 
Wright, Librarian. 

Long, W. 

Longworth-Dames, M. 

Lot, Ferdinand. 

Loughran, Rev. Dr., c.c. 

Lynch, Rev. Brother Fidelis M. 

Lynch, D., M.D. 

Lynch, Very Rev. Dean. 

Lynch, Rev. J. F. 


Library, per P. 
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Lynch, Timothy. 

Lynch, P. J., F.R.S.A.I. 

Lyons, Very Rev. J. Canon, P.P. 
Lysaght, S. R. 


Macalister, R. A. S., M.A. 
MacAuliffe, Doré. 
McAuliffe, J. J. 
M‘Bride, A., M.D. 
MacBnide, Joseph M. 
MacBrayne, David, F.S.A. (Scot.). 
MacCaflely, G. 
M:Gall Ep: 
M:Carthy, Charles J. 
M‘Carthy, John. 
M‘Clintock, H. F. 
MacCormack, —. 
MacCormack, T. W. 
MacCochlain, L. Angus. 
MacCollum, Fionan. 
MacDermott, Rev. J. 
MacDonagh, Frank. 
MacDonagh, Michael. 
Macdonald, Rev. A. J. 
M‘Donald, Rev. Allan. 
MacDonald, Rev. Thomas. 
MacDowell, T. B. 
M‘Dwyer, James. 
MacEnerney, Rev. Francis. 
Mac Enery, J. 
MacFarlane, Malcolm. 
M‘Ginley, Connell. 
M‘Ginley, Rev. James C. 
M*Ginley, P. T. 
M‘Govan, Rev. T. 
M‘Groder, John. 
M‘Ginn, P. 
M‘Innerney, Thomas. 
MacKay, A. J. J., LL.D., Sheriff of 
Fife. 
MacKay, Eric. 
MacKay, J. G. 
MacKay, Thomas A. 
MacKay, William. 
MacKenzie, Ian. 
MacKenzie, William. 
Mac Kenna, Rev. Father. 
Mac Keon, F. 
Mackinnon, Professor Donald. 
Mackintosh, Rev. Alexander. 
Mackintosh, Duncan. 
Mackintosh, W. A., M.B. 
M ‘Lachlan, Rev. Hugh. 
Maclagan, R. C., M.D. 
Mac Lean, Rev. Donald. 
M*Lees, William H. 
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MacLennan, Rev. J. 

Macleod, Norman. 

MacLoughlin, James E. 

M‘Mahon, Peter. 

MacMahon, Alexander. 

MacManus, M. 

MacManus, Miss L. 

MacManus, Padraic. 

MacMullan, Rev. A., P.P. 

MacNamara, Dr. G. U. 

MacNeill, John, B.A. 

MacNeill, Patrick Charles. 

MacSuibhne, Padraic. 

MacSweeney, E. G., M.D. 

MacSweeney, J. J. 

M‘Sweeney, Timothy. 

Maffett, Rev. Richard S., B.A. 

Magee, John C. 

Manchester Free Libraries, per C. W. 
Sutton, Librarian. 

Mahony, T. M‘Donagh. 

Mahoney, W. H. 

Manning, T. F. 

Mara, B. S. 

Martin, Rev. J. J. 

Martyn, Edward. 

Mathew, Frank. 

Mayhew, Rev. A. L. 

Meadville Theological School Library. 

Meagher, Rev. T. U. 

Melbourne, Victoria, Public Library 
and Museum of. 

Merriman, P. J., B.A. 

Mescal, Daniel. 

Mescal, J. 

Meyer, Professor Kuno. 

Meyrick Library, Jesus College, 
Oxford, per Ernest E. Genner, 
Librarian, 

Millar, J. 

Miller, Arthur W. K., M.A. 

Milligan, T. 

Mills, James. 

Milwaukee Library, U.S.A. 

Milne, Rev. J., p.p. 

Mintern, J. 

Mockler, Rev. T. A. 

Molloy, William R. J., J.P., M.R.I.A. 

Molney, Rev. J. B. 

Moloney, Francis. 

Monro, C. H., Fellow Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

Moore, Rev. H. Kingsmill, D.D. 

Moore, Norman, M.D. 

Moran, His Eminence Patrick F., 
Cardinal, D.D., Archbishop of 
Sydney (Life Member). 

Moran, Rev. J. A., s.M. 


Moran, James, 

Morfill, Professor W. R. 

Moroney, P. J. 

Morris, Patrick. 

Morris, P. 

Morkan, P. A. 

Mount St. Joseph, The Right Rev. 
The Lord Abbot of. 

Mount Mellary, The Right Rev. The 
Lord Abbot of. 

Moynahan, R., M.D. 

Mulhearn, Joseph. 

Munich Royal Library. 

Munnelly, Rev. M. J., ADM. 

Murphy, Conor. 

Murphy, John J. 

Murphy, John F. J. 

Murphy, J. J. Finton. 

Murphy, M. J. 

Murphy, Rev. James E., Prof. Trin. 
Coll., Dublin. 

Murphy, Rev. P. 

Murphy, Rev. D. 

Murray, James. 

Murray, T. HTE: 


Nagle, J. J. 

National Library of Ireland. 

National Literary Society, Dublin. 

Naughton, O. 

Neale, Walter S. 

Neill, Robert. 

Newberry Library, Chicago. 

Newsom, D. C. 

New York Philo-Celtic Society. 

New York Public Library. 

Nichols, Miss M. 

Nixon, S. 

Nixon, William. 

Nolan, Thomas P., M.A. 

Noonan, J. D. 

Norman, G., F.R.S.A.1. 

Norris, Rev. T. F. 

Nottingham Free 
Borough of. 

Nutt, Alfred. 


Public Library, 


O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, R. Barry. 
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